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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


RECENT events are a rude awakening for amiable sentimentalists 
who imagined or pretended that the era of “ bloated armaments ” 
AR was over and that a millennium of universal peace 
ude : . , ‘er 

Awakening and goodwill was at hand, in which Christian com- 

munities would elect to submit their differences to 
the enlightened arbitrament of The Hague Tribunal rather than 
resort to the barbarous ordeal by battle. So-called ‘ responsible 
statesmen,’ whose colossal ignorance of the world in which they 
live is a constant menace to its peace, have abounded in this 
sense, and for the last two and a half years this country has 
been governed by a Cabinet practising what its members 
preached, by reducing British armaments, in the futile hope that 
other Powers would follow suit. The only visible results of this 
folly have been to weaken actually and relatively a Great Power 
whose influence is necessarily pacific, not through any superior 
virtue, but simply because she stands to lose more than she can 
hope to gain by war, and to convince our challengers that we 
cannot stay the pace of naval construction set by them. Our 
offers to limit armaments have been treated with contempt, and 
every curtailment of British shipbuilding has provoked fresh 
agitation in Germany, which has borne fruit in ever-expanding 
programmes, This year the Naval Estimates of Great Britain, 


whose Sea-Power is a condition of her independent existence, 
VOL. LII 23 
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provide for two “Dreadnoughts,” while those of her antagonist, 
whose Navy is avowedly an aggressive weapon directed at this 
country—German security being completely guaranteed by a 
two-Power Army—provide for four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ Optimists 
may continue to bemuse the British public by prating of the Two- 
Power Standard, but our Government has scaled down to the 
Half-Power Standard. The effect of our folly is precisely what 
we predicted. The legend that England is played out has 
received an immense impetus, and, taking advantage of the 
crisis precipitated by her Austrian ally, the German Admiralty 
has launched its Navy League on another agitation for another 
portentous programme of “Indomitables.” It seems incredible 
that the Mandarin in the Cabinet should remain indifferent to a 
menace so palpable to the Man in the Street, but unfortunately, 
as Mr. Wilson points out in his admirable article, there are no 
indications of a British Naval Defence Act such as might even 
at this late hour convince the Germans that the game of con- 
testing our naval supremacy is not worth the candle. 


THERE is reason to believe that instead of the comprehensive 
programme covering several years, based on the principle of two 
Words British keels to every German keel, and financed 

by a loan, which enthusiasts promised us a few 
weeks ago, we are to have the usual hand-to-mouth Estimates 
which will simply spur our enemies to still greater efforts. 
Mr. McKenna, who is about as fit to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty as to be Astronomer Royal, who does not know a 
battleship from a cruiser nor a cruiser from a_ destroyer, 
declares that he is awaiting the development of a perfect type of 
ironclad—presumably the aeroplane. Mr. L. V. Harcourt—whose 
intelligence may be gauged by his exhibition during the debates 
on the Licensing Bill, and who has inherited his father’s hatred of 
the British Navy, against which the son has intrigued ever since 
he entered office—promises a “minimum” of security: a state- 
ment for which the only suitable remedy is a strait waistcoat. 
Other Ministers are self-complacent and nebulous, though the 
President of the Board of Trade, who was recently associated with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a raid on that remnant of the 
Regular Army which has survived Mr. Haldane’s “ reforms,” 


ieee Cerin hte mre 
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sought to attract popular attention by declaring at Dundee, on 
October 8 : 


One lesson which the events of the last week taught was that it would be 
vain for a nation like ours to trust merely to the stipulations of international 
agreements or to the smooth phrases of ceremonious diplomacy, If we wished 
to keep ourselves in this island free and independent of European difficulties, if 
we wished to have the power and freedom to develop our own lives in our own 
way, to allow our own diplomacy to pursue its destiny to a peaceful and glorious 
conclusion, then it was indispensable that these islands should be guarded by a 
Navy sufiiciently powerful to make them immune from possibility of attack. 
While the Government was resolved to exert over the spending departments a 
thrifty control, it would see that our great arm of defence, and not of defiance, 
was maintained in the highest state of efficiency and strength. 


These are unimpeachable sentiments, but we have had enough 
words from his Majesty’s Ministers. The time has come for deeds. 
The race is still to the swift and the battle to the strong. 
Sovereigns and statesmen may lay their hands on their hearts, 
turn up the whites of their eyes and gush about peace after 
the manner of Wilhelm II. We now realise the value of such 
asseverations when weighed against national ambitions and 
national interests. The German Emperor has instigated, or 
acquiesced in—it matters little which—the opening of the Near 
Eastern question, because, on a careful review of opposing 
forces, he deems the moment propitious for an Austro-German 
move. Realpolitik is not deflected by those beautiful, emotional, 
Imperial sermons on peace which are primarily addressed to British 
gudgeons, which, it must be admitted, never fail to swallow them. 
The world is as full of human nature to-day as at any time since 
the days of Adam, and nations, as ever, are governed by 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 


Austria and Bulgaria have torn up the Treaty of Berlin and 
thrown it in the face of its signatories, because it suited them 
and Germany to do so at this particular moment, 
when force is on their side. Bulgariais asmall but 
resolute ‘‘nation in arms,” capable of placing a 
fully equipped and properly trained army in the field of about 
twice the size of Mr. Haldane’s paper Territorials. Austria- 


Opposing 
Forces 
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Hungary is a great nation in arms, with about two million 
soldiers. Behind them stands their sponsor, Germany, with the 
mightiest military machine in the world. Of the other Powers, 
Turkey, the injured party, is obviously unready for war; Russia 
is slowly recovering from her exhausting experiences in the Far 
East; France is paralysed by her threatening neighbour, and 
Great Britain has no army to speak of. Once more we are 
reminded of the grim realities of international existence, and we 
see how little paper counts in the evolution of nations. Our 
Navy is still a potent factor on the right side,* but unfortunately 
for the last four years efficiency has been sacrificed to economy 
by successive Governments. War comes like a thief in the night, 
when least expected. The childish delusion that we shall have 
several months’ warning during which to make our preparations 
and to train our Territorials can scarcely survive the present 
crisis. That we are absolutely unprepared is shown by the 
perilous distribution of British battleships into “little packets” 
round the coast, owing to the personal jealousy of Admirals on 
shore of Admirals afloat, none of whom is allowed to have 
a decent command. 


WE are daily tempting Providence. If a venerable, high-minded 
Christian monarch, universally revered as a pillar of peace, like 
° the Emperor Francis Joseph, is liable to set the 
ur : ' 

Podsnaps Balkans in a blaze because it pleases him, what 

is to prevent that other pillar of peace, Wilhelm 
II., from suddenly attacking England? Nothing, except our 
known ability to defend ourselves, which at the present 
moment is conspicuously lacking. National Defence remains 
the supreme question of the day, but our Parliamentary Podsnaps 
are,as usual, immersed in trifles. They divide their time between 
the village pump and the village pub., with an occasional diver- 
sion on the right of small boys tosmoke cigarettes. Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned. Our popular Press devotes its columns to 
the puerile proceedings of the Suffragettes, at what may well 
prove a turning-point in our history. 


* In a telegram from Constantinople at the beginning of last month to the 
Manchester Guardian, Mr. Massingham, who is anything but a Jingo, pleaded 
for “the appearance of a British Fleet at Besika Bay, as likely to calm the 
population and to stop the general spoliation of the Empire.” 
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ANoTHER delusion has gone by the board. It is continually 
asserted by Ministers, Ambassadors, and other superior persons 
that all would be well in the best of all possible 
worlds but for the newspapers, which inflame 
popular passions and hound nations into war. 
Bismarck’s dictum that Governments had to pay for the windows 
broken by the Press is frequently cited in support of this thesis, 
and the German Emperor once audaciously declared that Germany 
and England would be the best of friends if certain journalists 
were hanged, though as a matter of fact the Kaiser’s Press is 
worked by the Kaiser’s Government, while the incendiary Navy 
League is under his Majesty’s immediate auspices. In their 
after-dinner speeches diplomatists habitually depict themselves 
as good men struggling to protect the peace of the world 
against the machinations of the Fourth Estate. This theory 
is singularly foolish in the light of the present crisis, for which 
the Press is no more responsible than the Man in the Moon. The 
conspiracy against the Treaty of Berlin, against the new régime 
in Turkey, against Anglo-Russian friendship, against the entente 
cordiale, and against the peace of Europe, was secretly hatched 
by Sovereigns, statesmen, diplomatists, and Archdukes in Vienna, 
Potsdam, and other places. No newspaper had any inkling of it 
until it was too late. Indeed, the main object of the conspirators 
was to keep the Press and the public in the dark. Journalists 
have their faults and foibles, like other folk, but they stand 
absolved of any complicity in the Austro-German-Bulgarian plot, 
which is exclusively the handiwork of their censors. We trust 
that in future British editors will decline to be lectured on their 
duties by that faux bonhomme Prince Biilow, or to be sermonised 
by Wilhelm II. 


Another 
Delusion 


THE instalment of the new régime in Turkey excited such bound- 
less enthusiasm in Western Europe as to make some of us 
overlook the perils attending the delicate operation 
of putting such very new wine into such very old 
bottles. The marvellous success of the Young 
Turks, and their almost preternatural efficiency in effecting the 
bloodless revolution which will for ever make this year memor- 
able, accentuated the illusion. The collapse of the rotten old 
régime without a struggle, the dispersal of the Camarilla to the 


The New 
Régime 
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four winds on the Sultan’s surrender to the reformers, and the 
apparent inability of the reactionaries to organise any resistance, 
encouraged Englishmen to regard Constitutional Turkey as a fait 
accompli and the new order of things as finally established. The 
men who had wrung the promise of a Parliamentary Government 
from Abdul Hamid would ex hypothest be able to work it. With 
such a brilliant start the Young Turks would succeed where the 
Persians and the Russians had failed, and henceforward the 
Ottoman Empire might be ranked with Japan among full-blown 
modern Powers. There was much intelligent anticipation in this 
sense in the British Press, inspired by a warm admiration for the 
remarkable achievement of the Reformers, and bya keen desire for 
the endurance of the reformed Government. But we reckoned with- 
out our host. We had forgotten that the new régime in Constan- 
tinople is as hateful to those Powers who profited, or thought they 
profited, by the old régime, as it is popular in this country, whose 
Government has deliberately stood aside for many years, at the 
cost of national prestige and substantial material interests, rather 
than join the greedy horde of bagmen who, with the backing of 
their respective embassies, ruthlessly plundered the subjects of the 
Sultan, their culminating and most sinister coup being the Baghdad 
Railway concession, ‘‘a franchise” which would do no discredit 
to a Philadelphia corporation. Nor did the prospect of a revivi- 
fied and strengthened Turkey suit neighbouring nations such as 
Bulgaria, who believed that their future depended upon the 
continuance of a Turkish Government whose dominions would 
be gradually dismembered by the European Concert, under the pres- 
sure of the Bag and Baggage Party in England; while piratical 
Powers lurking in the background, who only upheld the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire until it should become so rotten that it might 
be expected to drop into their lap, were equally hostile to the 
handiwork of Enver Bey and his associates. Conspicuous among 
these were Austria and Germany, the former of whom is popularly 
regarded as the caretaker of the latter, though it is somewhat 
uncertain whether the Habsburgs are prepared to play the humble 
réle allotted them by the Hohenzollerns. 
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THE new Government installed with the approval of the Young Turks 
were presumably conscious of the dangers threatening their country, 
though, like the rest of the world, they may have 
been encouraged by the completeness of the col- 
lapse of the old régime to underrate those powerful 
vested interests and grandiose ambitions to which the new régime 
was a challenge. It behoved the venerable Grand Vizier (Prince 
Kiamil) and his colleagues to walk warily, and, on the whole, they 
walked with circumspection, avoiding numerous pitfalls. But the 
most prudent men are liable to err, and it was admittedly a 
grievous error to choose this particular moment to raise such a 
ticklish question as the status of a pugnacious, well-armed, fully 
prepared neighbour like Bulgaria, whose Government regarded the 
Turkish revolution with unconcealed dismay, however well disposed 
might be the Bulgarian people, who rejoiced at the action of the 
Young Turks in putting an end to the Macedonian horrors. Indeed, 
the two peoples bade fair to fraternise just as their Governments 
came to loggerheads. For this contretemps Turkey was to blame, 
though in the light of our present knowledge it seems probable 
that the Bulgarian Government would have found some other 
cause of quarrel. The omission of the Turkish Foreign Minister 
(Tewfik Pasha) to invite the Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent at Con- 
stantinople (M. Gueshoff) to a banquet in honour of the Sultan’s 
birthday (September 13), to which the entire Diplomatic Corps 
were bidden, was one of those gratuitous blunders for which men 
and nations sometimes pay dearly. It was a sharp and highly 
disagreeable reminder to Prince Ferdinand and his people of 
their subordination at a moment when Turkey was in no position 
to enforce her suzerainty, and when, moreover, she stood in 
urgent need of all the goodwill she could command. It 
was intolerable to a Prince who lived with the single object of 
becoming a King, and it entitled even moderate Bulgarians 
to fear that when Turkey had set her house in order a serious 
effort might be made to make the nominal dependence of Bulgaria 
a reality. An effectual extinguisher would in any case be put on 
the dream of Greater Bulgaria, and an attempt might conceivably 
be made to restore the Principality to the insignificant dimensions 
fixed by the Treaty of Berlin. The Gueshoff incident afforded 
a welcome pretext to Sofia for picking a quarrel which must 


Turkey’s 
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begin badly if it did not end badly for Turkey, as the 
necessity of allowing her much unpaid troops to return to their 
homes rendered her for the moment hors de combat. It has been 
suggested by the Daily News, inter alia, that Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, the German Ambassador in Constantinople, 
was responsible for the slight to the Bulgarian envoy, whom he 
dissuaded Tewfik Pasha from inviting to his banquet. It would 
not be surprising. German diplomacy consists in setting other 
nations by the ears, and Wilhelm II. regards the new régime with 
deadly animosity, and would destroy it if he could. 


M. GuesuorF behaved with perfect correctitude. The right of the 
Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent to participate in official entertain- 
: ments had been established on the occasion of 
Bulgaria’s fm - : 
Plaint the German Emperor’s visit to Constantinople 
ten years ago, and had never since been ques- 
tioned. On failing to receive an invitation which was being 
scattered broadcast among his colleagues of the Diplomatic 
Corps, M. Gueshoff, as in duty bound, inquired at the Foreign 
Office, where he was told that the omission was due to an over- 
sight, but as no invitation followed he saw the Grand Vizier, who, 
according to the Times Sofia correspondent, somewhat disingenu- 
ously declared that there was no precedent ‘‘in the case of a 
dinner given by the Foreign Minister, all diplomatic entertain- 
ments having previously been given by the Sultan,” adding that 
“ other foreign representatives [Baron Marschall ?] might object to 
M. Gueshoff’s presence.” The Bulgarian Government sought an 
explanation of the Ottoman representative in Sofia (the Com- 
missariat), who, after referring to the Grand Vizier, replied that 
“only foreign representatives with the rank of Minister could 
be invited.” This was a denial of Bulgaria’s diplomatic status, 
and M. Gueshoff was instantly ordered to leave Constanti- 
nople. His Government necessarily took the matter seriously, 
believing that the Turkish Government aspired to reduce the 
Principality to a state of vassalage, and intended to create a 
precedent which might be invoked to exclude it from partici- 
pation in international Congresses, to curtail the present 
privileges of its diplomatic representatives, and justify the 
refusal to its Sovereign of honours already accorded him in 
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foreign countries, or even the abrogation of existing international 
treaties, unless previously sanctioned by the Sultan. According 
to the Times Sofia correspondent, Bulgaria was asked to sur- 
render a position acquired with much difficulty and many 
efforts. “ The demand is taken calmly here [7.e., Sofia], but with 
a firm resolve to make no concession. It is pointed out in many 
quarters that if Turkey, by pressing her demand, creates an 
impasse, the only solution will be a declaration of independence.” 
The vigorous protests of the Bulgarian Government were endorsed 
by the public opinion of Europe, including that of Turkey, and 
ultimately the Grand Vizier was prepared to make the amende 
honorable. 


But by this time the Bulgarian head had swollen and the Bulgarian 
Government proceeded to commit a wantonly lawless act. Taking 
advantage of a strike on the Oriental Railway, the 
Principality occupied the line as far as Philippopolis 
with railway troops, which it bluntly refused to 
withdraw on the conclusion of the strike, remaining equally 
indifferent to the remonstrances of the Railway Company 
which leased the line, to those of the Turkish Government, 
to whom it belonged, and to the protests of the Powers. 
Curiously enough, the capital of the Company was mainly 
Austrian and German, its headquarters being in Vienna. The 
Turkish Chargé d’Affaires at Sofia presented a strong Note 
(September 23), pointing out that the action of the Bulgarian 
Government was an infringement of the proprietary rights of the 
Ottoman Government specially guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and demanding the immediate evacuation of the line and 
its return to the Company. Bulgaria coolly replied on the following 
day that it would settle matters with the Company, thus denying 
Turkey’s right to protect her own property, which provoked 
another Note from Turkey repeating her former demand. There 
was no dispute on the merits, and all the Powers associated 
themselves with Turkey’s protest, none caring to assume the 
responsibility of publicly championing an indefensible act, though 
it is common knowledge that the German and Austrian repre- 
sentatives at Sofia privately attenuated the effects of their formal 
demonstration. Public opinion in Bulgaria, which had gradually 
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been worked: up to concert pitch, vehemently supported 
the outrageous attitude of the Government, whose apologists 
abroad sought to excuse its conduct on the ground that needs 
must where the devil drives, and that after Turkey’s recent 
“insult”? no Bulgarian Cabinet could survive the surrender of 
the railway. 


By this time the plot had thickened. The policy of Sofia had 
become merged in that of Vienna, which, as is argued in an 
Th article elsewhere, was acting with the knowledge 
e Plot 

Phideteenn and consent of the German Emperor. On Septem- 

ber 21 the Austrian Press suggested that the question 
of withdrawing the Austro-Hungarian garrisons from the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar was engaging the attention of the military authorities, 
hinting that Russia might now be disposed to waive her objec- 
tions to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Dual 
Monarchy (see Times Vienna correspondence, September 24). 
Two days later, while the Railway question was in an acute 
phase, Prince Ferdinand and Princess Eleonora of Bulgaria 
arrived at Budapest on a State visit to the Emperor and King 
Francis Joseph. They were received with full Sovereign honours, 
everything being done to accentuate the importance of the occa- 
sion and to inflate the people of the Principality. They were met 
at the station by the Archduke Joseph and the Archduchess 
Auguste, and were received by the monarch with especial warmth. 
A State banquet was given in their honour, attended by the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister (Baron von Aerenthal), the Hungarian 
Ministry, the Bulgarian Foreign Minister, and the Bulgarian Agent 
at the Austro-Hungarian Court. The semi-official Fremdenblatt 
emphasised the fact that the Prince was received “with all the 
honours due to a Sovereign,” and spoke of the probable effect 
of the incident elsewhere. The Emperor proposed Prince Fer- 
dinand’s health with extraordinary effusiveness: ‘‘I am happy to 
think of your visit as a precious token for the maintenance and 
development of the excellent relations which—I state the fact with 
pleasure—exist already between Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. 
I most cordially wish for the prosperity of this young country, 
which, thanks to the wisdom of your Royal Highness and the 
remarkable qualities of the Bulgarian people, has soared [our 
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italics] in a manner worthy of praise.” The Prince replied 
with becoming gratitude to this exhortation, which could not but 
be regarded as an incitement to Bulgaria and a demonstration 
against Turkey. There is every reason to believe that during 
this visit to Budapest the details of the conspiracy which has subse- 
quently brought the Near East to the verge of war and has precipi- 
tated a dangerous international crisis were finally elaborated. 
The Dual Monarchy is the chief culprit, as Prince Ferdinand 
would never have ventured on playing “a lone hand.” Austria’s 
repudiation of all privity to Bulgaria’s move has received as 
much credence as Germany’s assumed ignorance of Austria’s 
action. St. Petersburg scented the coming danger, which the 
Novoe Vremya (September 25) thus accurately diagnosed : 


The intelligence from Berlin sheds a lurid light upon the trivial but 
suspicious incidents which have disturbed public opinion during the past month. 
The pacific speeches of Prince Biilow in Berlin, the Gueshoff dinner incident 
in Constantinople, and the mysterious proposal immediately ensuing to proclaim 
Bulgaria a kingdom, and, lastly, the magnificent reception accorded to Prince 
Ferdinand—all connect themselves into a great complicated political intrigue 
by merely pronouncing the word “ Bosnia.” . .. To take advantage of the 
transition stage in Turkish affairs, to distract the attention of the Bulgarians 
with the glamour of a kingly title, to wrest from the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs the concessions so necessary for Austria, to open a new étape for 
the infiltration of Germanism into the heart of Servia—such are the links in 
the chain. . . . Exactly a year ago Baron von Aerenthal astonished Europe 
with the Sanjak Railway scheme. His present surprise is still more serious. 
It is no longer a question of disturbing the status quo, but of violating such a 
basis of European peace as the Treaty of Berlin. Let us hope that the latest 
extravaganza May prove as great a fiasco as the Mitrovitza Railway. 


| Durine the last week of September the Times Vienna corre- 
| spondent issued repeated warnings of the impending crisis, while 
the Russian Government, unjustly accused of 
conniving at the German-Austro-Bulgarian plot, 
addressed urgent remonstrances to Sofia against 
Prince Ferdinand’s contemplated violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The Dual Monarchy sought to mystify Europe by 
publishing Turkophobe articles in the semi-official organ of one 
capital (the Pester Lloyd of Budapest), and Turkophil articles in 
the semi-official organ of the other capital (the Fremdenblatt of 
Vienna). The Foreign Minister (Baron von Aerenthal), since 
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nicknamed ‘‘the Bismarck of the Balkans,’ is said to have 
exceeded all permissible limits in ‘‘the wilful diffusion of political 
error with regard to matters of fact’’ when asked by the repre- 
sentatives of friendly Powers whether there was any truth 
in the accumulating rumours of the impending annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, against which the Russian Press, headed 
by the Novoe Vremya, undeterred by diplomatic démentis, 
entered vehement protests, pointing out that Austria- 
Hungary’s mandate to “pacify” these provinces had been 
obtained after Count Andrassy had expressly declared that the 
question ‘‘ne cesse pas d’étre question éminemment Européenne,” 
and citing the Austro-Turkish Convention of April 21, 1879, pro- 
viding that ‘the occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina does not 
imply any prejudice to the sovereign rights of the Sultan.” 
With remarkable prescience the Novoe Vremya anticipated the | 
coming ordeal of Russian diplomacy. 


To use Gorchakoff’s words, are we going to compromise all the political 
South-Western Slavs? Are we finally to abandon the réle which,'in spite of 
mistakes, we still play in the Balkans? We think that the question is 
answered beforehand. Russia can never in any circumstances sanction this 
new grandiose aggression on the part of Germanism. . . . It is clear to us that 
Berlin continues insistently to incite Vienna further and further nach Osten. 
But we refuse to recognise that our diplomacy could act towards the presumed 
scheme of annexation otherwise than in an openly negative manner. . . . We 
should not be surprised if Baron von Aerenthal sought an opportunity to 
barter the abandonment of the Sanjak Railway for the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. .. But we cannot allow our diplomacy to be caught by such a 
bait. . . . Let Austria-Hungary build a line to Salonika, since @ la longue it 
must come, but let Austria-Hungary leave the Berlin Treaty in peace. 


The Bulgarian Government preserved an impenetrable silence, but 
the Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent in London (Dr. Mintchevitch), so 
to speak, “gave the show away”’ (September 26) by declaring 
that Bulgaria would not yield on the railway question, artlessly 
adding, “As to Bulgarian independence, I: have no official in- 
formation, but in my opinion, which does not at all bind my 
Government, the time has arrived for such a step. It is of 
great political significance, and a source of warm satisfaction, 
that Prince Ferdinand has just been received with such marked 
cordiality at Budapest.” 
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SrmuLTANEOUSLY the Times (September 28) published a striking 
letter signed “ Near East,” unmasking the whole conspiracy, and 
emphasising the gravity of the crisis confronting 


aoe British diplomacy, of which “the only two reassur- 
Warning ing factors’? were “the dignity and self-restraint 


shown by the Government and the public in 
Constantinople,” and the evident emotion of Russia as shown by 
the outspoken utterances of such influential organs as the Novoe 
Vremya and the Slovo. “Nothing would make the Anglo-Russian 
understanding more popular in this country, nothing would tend 
more to strengthen its influence in the Near East, than the 
co-operation of the two countries in protecting the new régime in 
Turkey from the attempt which is now being made to destroy 
it.’ That this was the object of the cabal was as clear as the 
noonday sun. For years Austria had done her utmost to prevent 
the Powers from taking any effective measures for the restoration 
of order in Macedonia, but now that the Young Turks have suc- 
ceeded, and seem likely to make their success permanent, where 
the Powers failed so egregiously, Austrian statesmen think it 
necessary to interfere. Their plan of campaign is simple, but 
astute. They obviously intend, either themselves or through 
their misguided tools, the Bulgarian Government, to heap humi- 


liation after humiliation upon Turkey, who would find herself in 
this painful dilemma: 


If she is driven in self-defence to draw the sword upon Bulgaria, the game 
is won. The new régime could scarcely survive even a successful war, and 
defeat would be its ruin. In any case, war upon the frontier would mean the 
renewal of civil war in Macedonia. If the Turkish Government, in their neces- 
sity for peace, tamely accept the humiliations prepared for them in Vienna, the 
reactionary party in Turkey will be given the handle for which it longs. The 
weakness of the Government will excite patriotic resentment throughout the 
empire, and the way will be paved, either for the restoration of the Hamidian 
tyranny, with all its (horrors, or for the immediate}disruption of the empire. 
The impatient heir is alarmed at what looks like the beginning of a recovery on 
the part of the Sick Man, and is resolved to hinder it in every way she can. 


Such were the principles of Realpolitik which Vienna had learnt 
from Berlin, and according to which there was nothing wrong 
“in turning Macedonia once more into a hell upon earth for 
the sake of even a problematical political advantage.” Such a 
policy on Austria’s part was as shortsighted as it was cynical, 
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forS as “ Near East” pointed out, she had far more to gain by 
the establishment of order and good government throughout the 
Turkish Empire than from any adventures at the expense of that 
Power. ‘Baron von Aerenthal seems a worthy successor to the 
statesmen who lost for the Habsburgs the hegemony of Germany 
and their fair Italian provinces.” Still more reckless was the 
conduct of Bulgaria, “who at the prompting of Vienna was 
ready to barter the happy prospects now open for their kinsmen 
in Macedonia against the empty right to call themselves an 
independent kingdom.” Vienna would never prevent the 
creation of a strong Turkey in order to make room for a strong 
Bulgaria, and the world would wonder what the Bulgarian 
Government had thought to gain by “exchanging the nominal 
suzerainty of Turkey for the real overlordship of Austria.” A 
telegram from Berlin to a Vienna semi-official newspaper had 
stated that a Declaration of Independence on the part of 
Bulgaria would not be unfavourably received in Germany, and 
“‘ Near Hast ” had received letters from “ well-informed friends ” 
stating that the exclusion of M. Gueshoff from Tewfik Pasha’s 
banquet “was due to the strong advice of the German Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople.” Thus was Germany making a worthy 
return for services rendered by the Austrian “second” on the 
“‘duelling ground” of Algeciras. The writer was, as usual, 
upbraided by sentimentalists, minimisers, and pacifists for attri- 
buting “designs” to friendly Powers, but he had not to wait 
long for his justification. 


On October 5 the murder was out, thanks to the new and very 
capable Times Paris correspondent, who was able to announce, 
The Bomb- . Bulgaria will to-morrow [Monday] proclaim her 
ee independence. The proclamation will probably 

take the form of a national Declaration by the 
Sobranye. On Tuesday Austria-Hungary will announce the formal 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina.” Count Khevenhiiller- 
Metsch, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Paris, had had an 
audience with the French President on the preceding Saturday 
(October 3), for the purpose of presenting an autograph letter from 
his Sovereign to M. Falliéres, in which the Emperor Francis Joseph 
announced his intention of appropriating the occupied provinces. 
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Similar autograph letters were on their way to other heads of 
States, including King Edward, who is understood to have received 
no hint of Austrian intentions from Kaiser Franz Josef at Ischl. 
Considering the political relations of the Dual Monarchy and 
Great Britain, and the personal relations of their monarchs, this 
omission has naturally caused some comment, all the more as 
France had been kept equally in the dark, while Russia and 
Italy received half-confidences, doubtless with the object of 
detaching them from the two Western Powers, whose diplomatic 
isolation was one of the features of the plot most attractive to 
Germany, whose Sovereign was, needless to say, up to his neck 
in it, if he was not at the bottom of it. To the suggestion 
that the action of the Dual Monarchy and Bulgaria need 
not be taken so very seriously, considering that for all prac- 
tical, purposes Bosnia and Herzegovina had been Austrian 
territory for thirty years, and would under no conceivable 
circumstances be restored to Turkey, and that Bulgaria already 
enjoyed a de facto independence, we would answer, “Then why 
all this mystification ? If it was a mere matter of form, why 


were some signatories of the Treaty of Berlin consulted while 
others were carefully kept in the dark?” 


THE independence of Bulgaria was proclaimed with much pomp 
and circumstance at the ancient capital of Tirnovo on the appointed 
sii day (October 5), when Prince Ferdinand constituted 
ustrian ° - . 

Diplomacy himself a Tsar—one more arriviste has arrived. 

There was great rejoicing in Bulgaria, though it is 
by no means certain that the adoption of a high-sounding title 
by their ruler will be an adequate compensation to the Bulgarians 
for the manifest disadvantages attending their present policy, and 
it is common knowledge that whereas Prince Ferdinand is per- 
fectly satisfied with a new title, his subjects regard their inde- 
pendence as a stepping-stone to the attainment of Greater 
Bulgaria. The excitement in the Balkans may be conceived, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Albania all effervesced to the danger- 
point, but so far Turkey, Roumania, and Greece have kept their 
heads. On October 6 an Imgerial and Royal proclamation was 
addressed by the Emperor and King Francis Joseph to the people 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, announcing that the time had come 
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to incorporate them in the Austro-Hungarian dominions, in order 
to grant “Constitutional institutions,” which, according to semi- 
official explanations of the Austrian escapade, would have been 
impossible without the final severance of the provinces from the 
Ottoman Empire. Simultaneously it was stated that, ostensibly 
as a sop to the injured party, Austria-Hungary would magnani- 
mously evacuate the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, of which the Turks 
would thus regain complete control. This withdrawal is gene- 
rally regarded as a military precaution. Although Englishmen 
have been taught to admire Austro-Hungarian administration 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which has been the subject of 
many laudatory articles in the British Press, it cannot be said 
that the inhabitants of those provinces displayed delirious enthu- 
siasm on receiving the great news. Turkey took the restoration 
of Novi Bazar very calmly, probably feeling that had there been 
any real consideration for her another moment and different 
procedure would have been adopted. Nor was she reconciled 
by the Press campaign of the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
Paris, who permitted himself to ask these offensive questions: 
‘¢ Where was Turkey to get the money to make war? What had 
she to gain byit ? Was she unaware of the dogma held through- 
out Europe, that not a single inch of territory taken from Turkey 
and given to a Christian people could ever be restored to the 
Ottoman Empire ?”’ 


Baron VON AERENTHAL, about whom there is certainly nothing 
high falutin’, explained that in what she had done the Dual 
Th Monarchy “ had followed the dictates of the cate- 
e Secret tee ie , 

Agreement gorical imperative. On another occasion he declared 

his intention of continuing a spirited foreign policy 
based upon the idea that Austria-Hungary should occupy to the 
full her place in the world. ‘He was no tiptoe diplomatist, but 
he did not wish to arouse the belief that he is a Hotspur.” This 
is scarcely reassuring. . A serious blow was dealt at the fair 
fame of Austrian diplomacy by the Times Paris correspondent 
(October 12), who disclosed a hitherto unknown fact (simulta- 
neously dealt with in an interesting article by M. Hanotaux in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes), that the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress of Berlin only consented at the eleventh hour to 
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sign the Treaty of Berlin (of which Article 25 declared that “ the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied and ad- 
ministered by Austria-Hungary ’’), on receiving an explicit written 
undertaking, signed by all three Austro-Hungarian plenipoten- 
tiaries (Count Andrassy, Count Karolyi, and Baron Haymerle), 
recognising that the occupation was provisional. This Protocol 
(July 13, 1878) ran as follows: 


Sur le désir exprimé par les plénipotentiaires ottomans au nom de leur 
gouvernement les plénipotentiaires Austro-Hongrois déclarent au nom du 
gouvernement de S. M. Impériale et Royale Apostolique que les droits de 
souveraineté de 8. M. I. le Sultan sur les provinces de Bosnie et de la Herzé- 
govine ne subiront aucune atteinte par le fait de l’occupation dont il est question 
dans article relatif aux dites provinces du traité 4 signer aujourd’hui; que 
l’occupation sera considérée comme provisoire et qu'une entente préalable sur 
les détails de occupation se fera immédiatement aprés la cléture du congrés 
entre les deux gouvernements. 


As the Austrian plenipotentiaries declared that the publication 
of this agreement would make a lamentable impression on the 
Dual Monarchy, the Turkish representatives considerately agreed 
that it should not be published, and from that day to this the 
secret has been kept. It was of course described as apocryphal 
by Austrian apologists on its appearance in the Times, but Baron 
von Aerenthal himself thus naively admitted its authenticity in 
addressing the Austrian Delegation on October 11: 


Count Andrassy decided to make this far-reaching concession because Turkey 
wanted to break up the Congress at the last moment, and he rightly said to 
himself that an occupation would be enough for the immediate future. In 
regard to the protocol two subsequent facts must, however, be emphasised ; first, 
the necessity of conquering Bosnia-Herzegovina, because Turkey had taken no 
steps to ensure a peaceful occupation ; and, secondly, the Austro-Hungarian 
Convention of April 21, 1879, in which there was no longer any question of a 
provisional occupation, and by which the protocol of July 1878 must be regarded 
as having been superseded. 


Here was a serious blunder, instantly exposed by the Times 
Paris correspondent, who pointed out that the opening sentences 
of the Preamble to the Convention of April 21, 1879, were as 
follows: Les Gouvernments d’Autriche-Hongrie et de Turquie 
sétant réservés de s’entendre sur les détails de l’occupation 
stipulée par larticle 25 du Traité de Berlin, et le fait de l occupa- 


tion de la Bosnie et de  Herzégovine ne portant pas atteinte aux 
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droits de souveraienté de sa Mayjesté Impériale le Sultan sur ces 
provinces, &c. As the correspondent observed, “If this is not an 
endorsement of the secret protocol of July 13, 1878, there is no 
diplomatic contract in the world that has any binding force, and 
the Treaty of Berlin, of which the secret Austro-Turkish protocol 
was the keystone, crumbles into ruins.” Truly Baron von Aeren- 
thal is ‘no tiptoe diplomatist.”’ 


Ir was universally recognised that the concerted action of Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria were heavy blows deliberately aimed 
at the new régime in Constantinople, which 
could scarcely hope to survive such humilia- 
tions, and yet was not in a position to resent 
them. In order to emphasise the helplessness of 
Turkey, Austrian and German diplomats disseminated the legend 
that, besides Germany, Russia and Italy were both “in the 
know,” and had expressed approval of Austria’s action. There 
was thus a solid anti-Turkish bloc, consisting of the Triple 
Alliance plus Russia, who would demand “compensation” at 
the expense of Turkey, her price being the opening of the 
Dardanelles. Italy likewise would require a solatiwm. Such 
allegations were calculated to promote their own purpose by 
making mischief between Powers with common interests, whose 
co-operation was imperative if war was to be averted. France 
might be expected to resent the conduct of Russia in joining the 
Drei Kaiser Bund, and England to feel surprise that Italy, with 
whom she was in general agreement on the Eastern question, should 
have consented to rip up the Treaty of Berlin without a word to the 
British Government. Sir Edward Grey’s task was no easy one. 
We were admittedly taken by surprise. So was France. Our 
recognised method of dealing with an unexpected crisis is to 
collect as many opinions as possible, and then adopt what appears 
at the moment to be the line of least resistance—the line of drift, 
which is generally the line of disaster. Happily this is not Sir 
Edward Grey’s method, and he did not adopt it on the present 
occasion. It would be no exaggeration to say that from the 
moment he made up his mind and announced his policy he led 
not only the public opinion of this country, which has supported 
the Government with rare and impressive unanimity, but also the 


Sir Edward 
Grey’s 
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disinterested public opinion of Europe. Within twenty-four 
hours of learning the intentions of Austria and Bulgaria 
a statement was issued by the Foreign Office declaring that 
Great Britain cannot and does not admit the right of any 
Power to alter an international treaty without the consent of 
the other signatories, and would therefore refuse to recog- 
nise what had been done until she knew the views of the other 
Powers, especially Turkey, who was more concerned than any 
one else. The Communiqué added that British sympathies were 
with the new régime, and with those who had devoted them- 
selves with so much disinterestedness to internal reform, while 
the hope was expressed that the Turkish Government would 
decline to be provoked into taking active measures of retaliation. 


Tuis prompt declaration produced an excellent effect every- 
where, especially in Turkey—who had comported herself with 
Sir Edward dignified calm under great provocation—which 
Grey’s Speech VS confirmed by the significant speeches of the 

British Premier and Foreign Ministers on October 7. 
Speaking at Wooler, an obscure village in Northumberland, 
Sir Edward Grey reviewed the extraordinary change in Turkey 
during the last three months, and the corresponding change in 
British sentiment towards the Turkish Government, with which 
we had been in a continual state of friction for nearly a generation 
in our exhausting and thankless endeavour to improve the con- 
ditions of its subject populations. Finally the Turks them- 
selves had become alarmed at the ruin threatening their country, 
and people and army combined to sweep away the old 
régime and to obtain a Constitution. The effect had been 
simply marvellous in Macedonia and Armenia, where peace and 
goodwill had replaced hatred, strife, and oppression. But “at 
this hopeful and critical moment has come the declaration of Bul- 
garian Independence, and the news that Austria is going to take 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina, while she renounces her rights over 
another portion of Turkish territory.” Bulgaria had long enjoyed 
autonomy, and there was not much difference except a senti- 
mental difference between autonomy and independence. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina had long been administered by Austria, ‘‘ and 
the fact that Austria now has announced her intention of 
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taking them over entirely for good is not such a very great 
material and practical change. But the manner in which 
this has been brought about is, to say the least of it, both 
irregular and abrupt.” It was an alteration of the Treaty of 
Berlin without previous agreement with other Powers, “ and, so 
far as I know, without any word in advance to Turkey, who is 
the Power most intimately concerned in the change.” Our 
attitude would therefore be this: “We cannot recognise the 
right of any Power or State to alter an international treaty 
without the consent of the other parties to it. We cannot 
ourselves recognise the result of any such action till the other 
Powers have been consulted, including especially in this case 
_ Turkey, who is one of the other Powers most closely concerned, 
because, if it is to become the practice in foreign politics that 
any single Power or State can at will make abrupt violations 
of international treaties you will undermine public confidence 
with all of us.” Sir Edward Grey significantly added that 
we should see no diminution of expenditure on armaments 
“if people live in apprehension that treaties can be constantly 
altered without the consent of all the Powers who are parties to 
them, and the risk, I feel, is this, that what already has been 
done may lead to further questions being raised, which would 
entail new complications.” We should lose no time in assuring 
Turkey that in any revision of the Treaty of Berlin emancipating 
Powers or States such as Austria and Bulgaria from particular 
obligations “the interest and -status of Turkey will receive full 
consideration and be adequately safeguarded.” We desired ‘‘to 
give real and effective support to the progress of the new Govern- 
ment and Constitution in Turkey; and we shall use our influence 
to that end.” 


Ir was the first time for many years that a British Foreign Minister 
had made a frankly Turkophil speech, and it was all the more 
Mr, Asquith’s notable on the lips of » iapeaes. Its effect was em- 
ieaiedes phasised by Mr. Asquith s felicitous treatment of the 

crisis the same evening at Levan. After a cordial 
tribute to the labours of the disinterested patriots who had trans- 
formed Turkey “almost within a week from an oppressed and mis- 
governed into a free and self-governing nation,” he spoke of the 
hopeful situation as being suddenly and rudely disturbed. ‘The 
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proclamation of independence by the Prince of Bulgaria and the 
almost simultaneous annexation by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia— 
it is hardly possible to dissociate the two events [our italics]—consti- 
tute together a severe blow at the new and still inchoate régime.” 
The British Premier added that “the existing territorial arrange- 
ments of the Turkish Empire are the result of solemn reciprocal 
engagements between the great Powers of Europe which are 
embodied in the Treaty of Berlin,” and he aptly recalled the 
Protocol attached to the Treaty of London, 1871, to which 
Austria-Hungary was a party, expressly providing “that no 
Power can break its treaty engagements or modify their stipula- 
tions except by friendly agreement and with the assent of the 
other contracting parties.” It was hardly necessary to point 
out that the Prince of Bulgaria—a creation of the Treaty of 
Berlin—had no power to alter his own status and that of 
his principality without the authority of the signatories 
of that Treaty, of whom Turkey was one. -Under the 
circumstances our duty was plain, viz., to refuse to recognise 
these breaches until they had been regularised by general 
consent. ‘If there is to be a revision of the Treaty of Berlin, 
it cannot be all in one direction. We shall have no _hesi- 
tation in giving assurances to Turkey that, so far as we are 
concerned, we shall do all in our power to see that her interests 
and status are fully considered and safeguarded. It is our earnest 
desire, on behalf of the people of this country, to show our sym- 
pathy with the new Government and with the progress and 
development of free institutions throughout the Turkish Empire.” 
The policy propounded by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey was, 
is, and will remain the policy of Great Britain. It is so clear as to 
leave no room for misunderstanding, and any misunderstandings 
that may have arisen are due to the wilful misrepresentation of the 
opponents of that policy, which is moreover not a party policy, but 
a national policy. Lord Lansdowne, representing his Majesty’s 
Opposition, is in complete agreement with his Majesty’s Ministers. 


Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the salutary influence of these 
declarations both at home and abroad. They made 
the British people feel that a Government which, 
speaking generally, excites the maximum of dis- 
trust and the minimum of confidence, might yet be trusted to 
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manage our foreign affairs with discretion and firmness, while 
for the time being they literally saved the situation in the 
Near East by showing Turkey that, so far from being forlorn 
and friendless, as her enemies had predicted, she had powerful 
allies who would insist upon justice. The resolute stand made 
by Great Britain against the treaty-wreckers, whose aggres- 
sions endangered the peace of Europe, as well as that of the 
Near East, besides imperilling good government in Turkey, pro- 
duced a striking effect on Continental capitals, and caused a 
remarkable rally of ‘good Europeans,” to quote the phrase 
continually cast in our teeth by Continental critics. It goes 
without saying that from the outset of the crisis our Government 
had been in close touch with the French Government, and it soon 
transpired that the Clemengeau Cabinet shared our views and 
policy. Happily, also, M. Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Paris on the very day the storm burst, and at once 
dispelled the impudent canards circulated by the Ballplatz and 
the Wilhelmstrasse at his expense. He thus described his 
‘complicity ” in the Austro-Bulgarian plot: 


For forty-eight hours it was stated in the Press that Russia had given her 
approval to the projects of Austria. Here is the truth of the matter. When 
we were apprised—quite recently, I may add—by Baron von Aerenthal of the 
possibility, without the mention of any definite date, of the impending annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, I explicitly told him that, from our point of 
view, this was a European question, and that such a violation of the Treaty of 
Berlin could only take place with the consent of the Powers signatory to this 
treaty. I added that this violation, disagreeable as it might be for Russia, 
would manifestly not constitute a casus belli between us and Austria, but that if 
those very Powers who had benefited by the Treaty of Berlin directly raised the 
question of that treaty again it was only to be expected that each of the inte- 
rested Powers would insist upon the revision of those clauses of the treaty 
which it found burdensome. 


M. Isvolsky declared that ‘‘ assembled Europe alone has the 
competence to undo what was done by assembled Europe.” 
The tone of the Russian Press, which has consistently discussed 
the larger issues of the crisis with knowledge and sagacity, left 
no shadow of doubt as to Russian opinion, which nowadays 
counts fora good deal in Russian policy. The Novoe Vremya took 
the lead in arguing in favour of the adoption by the Russian 
Government of a disinterested réle, warning it against doing 
anything to promote a general scramble, and denouncing the policy 
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of ‘compensation at Turkey’s expense.” Ina memorable phrase 
the Novoe Vremya confessed that ‘‘the partitions of Poland and 
their compensations poisoned Russian history during the whole 
of the nineteenth century. That is the lesson we should not 
forget.” While in another article the leading Russian journal 
declared that “ Russia must not sell the Slav heritage for a mess 
of pottage.” 


WE were clearly entitled to expect that Russia would associate 
herself with ourselves and France in sterilising the baneful 
operations of the treaty-wreckers, and in restrain- 
ing great Powers from following Austria-Hungary’s 
example and small Powers from imitating Bulgaria: 
Servia and Montenegro were dangerously excited by what had hap- 
pened, and began formulating theirclaims and preparing to enforce 
them, while Crete renounced Turkish rule and proclaimed her an- 
nexation to Greece. It was high time to organise some international 
Police Force. The action of the British Government in sending our 
Mediterranean Fleet eastwards undoubtedly cooled many hot- 
heads, stayed the scramble, and generally steadied the situation by 
showing the Turks that we were ready to make good our friendly 
assurances by action if necessary. The co-operation of Russia 
was a condition of the success of Anglo-French policy, and keen 
satisfaction was caused by the news that the Ambassadors of all 
three Powers had simultaneously presented Notes to the Porte 
refusing to recognise the recent infringements of the Berlin Treaty 
until the signatories had been consulted—action with which it 
was hoped Italy might associate herself. But unfortunately the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Tittoni, had publicly boasted that 
he was ‘in the know,” and that Italy might expect the reward 
of her acquiescence in Austria’s action. When it subsequently 
transpired that Signor Tittoni had been duped by Baron von 
Aerenthal, and had nothing to show for betraying Italian interests, 
he was vigorously criticised, and under the pressure of public 
opinion the Italian Government has formally expressed dis- 
approval of the breaches of the Treaty of Berlin. So long, 
however, as Signor Tittoni remains Foreign Minister, Italy will 
remain a mere satellite of Germany, but in the event of his 
attaining a position of greater freedom and less responsibility 
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we might hope once more to find her with us, in which case 
Germany, of whom we need say nothing here, as her gyrations are 
abundantly discussed in an article entitled “ A Crisis and a Moral,”’ 
would probably, after her wont, leave the smaller and join the 
larger crowd. British newspapers of all persuasions have dis- 
cussed the situation with knowledge and judgment, while, as 
we have seen, the Russian Press has played a momentous 
and honourable part in upholding the public law of Europe, 
and several French papers have shown an equally keen 
appreciation of the larger issues involved. But not all. The 
Temps, for instance, which is erroneously regarded by some of the 
Paris correspondents as a semi-official or inspired organ, whereas it 
is nothing of the kind, and nowadays practically never expresses the 
views of the Quai d’Orsay, has done its utmost to darken counsel 
by publishing wayward and mischievous articles and misleading 
Europe as to the policy of France, because foreigners insist on 
regarding it as something more than the mouthpiece of one 
clever but capricious young man. 


THe Russian Foreign Minister came from Paris to London on 
October 9, his visit being generally regarded as the turning- 
ME leveleky point of the crisis. It was in every respect a con- 
in London ‘%Picwous success. As neither Russia, France, nor 

England had designs against anybody, and all 
three Powers were most anxious for the maximum support for 
their policy, they kept the Triple Alliance apprised of their nego- 
tiations. On the day the Russian Foreign Minister returned to 
Paris on his way to St. Petersburg, vid Berlin, an authoritative 
statement was issued declaring : 


The exchange of views which has taken place between M. Isvolsky and Sir 
Edward Grey has resulted in a complete agreement as to what should be done 
to deal with the situation which has arisen in the Near East in consequence of 
recent events which have occurred there, 

For this purpose it is agreed that a Conference will be necessary. But, in 
order to be successful in reaffirming respect for the law of nations and making 
reparation to those who have been injured by the breach of international 
treaties, such a Conference should be limited in scope and confine itself to 
dealing with questions arising from the recent violation of the Treaty of Berlin. 


The first object of the Conference must be the compensation 


of Turkey, on which point there appeared to be general agreement 
among the Powers. 
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Provision will also have to be made for effectively strengthening the present 
régime in Turkey, which affords the best safeguard for the maintenance of peace ; 
it is also to be hoped that means will be found to meet the reasonable wishes of 
the smaller Balkan States, with the proviso that this should not be done at the 
expense of Turkey; and there is good reason to believe that the Cretan 
question will be satisfactorily dealt with, though provisionally excluded from 
the scope of the Conference, as being in the first instance a question to be dis- 
cussed with Turkey by the four Protecting Powers, 


It was hoped that these views would, “by their moderation, 
reasonableness, and disinterestedness, recommend themselves to the 
acceptance of the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, with 
whom it is essential that there should be an informal exchange of 
ideas on the subject.”” The Communiqué ended as follows : 


There is no intention of submitting the question of the Straits to the 
Conference. It is a question in which Russia and Turkey are primarily con- 
cerned, and there is no desire on the part of the former to settle it in any sense 
hostile to Turkey or to seek for it as compensation, for Russia enters the 
Conference as one of the disinterested Powers. 

The subjects arising under the Anglo-Russian Convention have also come 
up for discussion, and the discussion has proved the identity of views between 
the two Ministers which promises to secure a continuance of the cordial and 
harmonious co-operation of the two Governments in the settlement of the 
Central Asian question. 


Nothing could have been more satisfactory than this document, 
which could not be amplified until M. Isvolsky had completed his 
tour, and all the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin had had an 
opportunity of expressing their views on the Anglo-Franco-Russian 
proposals, when the final results of the negotiations would be 
given to the world. Most unfortunately there was simultaneously 
issued in Paris, through the machinations of some enemy of the 
Triple Zntente and of the new régime in Turkey, a garbled account 
of our policy and proposals, which momentarily created a deplor- 
able impression in Constantinople, leading the Turks to believe 
that we were not acting up to our professions. 


TuIs inaccurate, unauthorised, obsolete, and misleading document, 
containing several propositions to which Great Britain never could 
AQ or would be a party, because from the outset we 
Chance for | ave made the consent of Turkey the basis of our 
Mischief- d ‘ 
makers policy, adumbrated a Conference at which every- 
body’s claims would be liquidated at the expense 
of the Ottoman Empire. No wonder there was consternation in 
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Constantinople, which had hitherto placed unbounded reliance in 
the Western Powers. It was, of course, promptly repudiated, but 
for the moment it served its purpose, and for the first time for 
a fortnight the semi-official apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse 
recovered its spirits and worked in the old form. Directly 
Great Britain had shown any inclination towards a Con- 
ference, originally suggested by Russia and Turkey, as a con- 
venient method of regularising the situation—not that we were 
ever enamoured of this particular procedure—it goes without 
saying that Germany, who had insisted on dragging Europe to 
Algeciras when there was no need for any Conference, pro- 
nounced against a Conference, and imagined that she would 
humiliate us by preventing its meeting. The German Press 
eagerly exploited the opportunity now afforded of making mischief 
between Great Britain and Turkey, who, as the Vossische Zeitung 
pointed out, had, judging by the garbled Communiqué, no ground 
to thank her British and Russian friends, and advised the Porte 
at all costs to avoid a Conference, while other organs recom- 
mended direct negotiations with Austria, Germany acting in her 
favourite réle of honest broker—the one and only friend of both 
parties. The Vienna Press squeaked in unison with that of 
Berlin. We need hardly say, not being agents provocateur like 
Germany, that this country would be delighted were the Dual 
Monarchy inclined to reconsider her non possumus attitude and 
settle matters amicably with Turkey, though we may doubt the 
necessity for any honest broker. The same observation applies 
to Bulgaria, and the rumours of a possible settlement between 
Sofia and Constantinople caused lively satisfaction in London. 


In her discouragement at what she deemed her desertion by 
professing friends, Turkey may have momentarily contemplated 
r another solution. The rumoured calling out of the 
vom ae, ;1»»Bulgarian Reserves and the threatened mobilisati 

“Daily Mail» Bulgaria ves and the threatened mobilisation 

of Turkish army corps increased the general tension, 
which was only relieved by the intervention of outsiders, especially 
France, who induced both sides to hold their hands. Prince 
Ferdinand addressed a pacific letter to President Falliéres declar- 
ing that nothing was further from his thoughts than war, and if 
the Prince’s views were shared by the Principality we could take 
a fairly cheerful view of Bulgarian-Turkish relations. The mis- 
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chief caused by the illicit Communiqué, which was traceable to no 
authorised British, French, or Russian source, and the impudent 
intrigues it provoked, were to a large extent counteracted by this 
admirable telegram, which the Editor of the Daily Mail patrioti- 
cally addressed to the Turkish Press, giving a concise epitome of 
British policy: 

Sin,—In view of the agitation caused by the publication of an inaccurate 
version of the programme of the Conference as agreed upon by Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, and in view of the fact that there is no direct and inde- 


pendent service of news to Turkey, I venture to send you a personal and 
authoritative statement of the views held in this country : 


Great Britain is determined that nothing shall be done with her consent to 
endanger the Constitution and integrity of Turkey. The question of the 
Dardanelles, to which you, in common with ourselves, attach great importance, 
will not be raised at the Conference. This issue has, with the consent of 
Russia, been adjourned sine die, and may never be raised. Certainly Great 
Britain would not agree to any proposal that did not meet with the approval 
of Turkey, and would resist any pressure upon the Ottoman Government. With 
regard to Crete, the attitude of the British is clearly defined. The future of 
the island forms no part of the programme of the Conference. It will be dis- 
cussed by the four protecting Powers, France, Russia, Italy, and Great Britain ; 
but Great Britain will refuse her consent to any proposal that does not meet 
with the approval of Turkey. These two points, which appeared in the 
inaccurate ‘“ programme,” have raised considerable antagonism, and seem to 
have created a suspicion that Great Britain cannot be depended upon to defend 
the interests of Turkey at the Conference. The statement I have made will, 
I hope, reassure Turkey on this point, and will strengthen the confidence of 
your people, not only in the friendliness of our efforts, but in the will and 
power of Great Britain to aid Turkey in her heroic efforts toward a free 
and enlightened government. Salutations, Epitor, Zhe Daily Mail. 


Ar the time of going to press there seems to be a distinct détente 
in the situation, and the fact that with so much gunpowder lying 
Th about there has been no actual explosion is all to 
e roe 

Outlook the good. Turkey has recovered her equanimity 

and her confidence in her friends, and with their 
hearty approval is endeavouring to ascertain informally whether 
Sofia and Vienna are inclined to give her satisfaction, the results 
of any “out of court” settlement to be formally submitted to 
the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin. But unfortunately the 
Bismarck of the Balkans, having got into the limelight, shows 
every intention of remaining there. From all we hear Baron 
von Aerenthal is a distinctly disquieting element in a com- 
plicated crisis. He has publicly pronounced against any 
Conference unless “the programme is definitely stated in advance, 
and corresponds with our views.” In other words, there is to 
be no discussion of Austria’s violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
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and ex hypothesi no compensation to Turkey! But it is by 
no means certain that Baron von Aerenthal’s monopoly of the 
centre of the stage is pleasing to Germany, who is not accustomed 
to remain in the wings applauding an ally. She is beginning 
to ask herself where she comes in, and whether German interests 
in the Near East may not have to stand the racket of Austrian 
ambitions. Wilhelm II., who is understood to have pursued a 
personal policy apart from his own Foreign Office, emphati- 
cally supports Austria, while simultaneously blessing Turkey. 
Even if his views and those of the Wilhelmstrasse could 
be harmonised and combined in a common policy, the réle 
of Germany would remain exceedingly difficult, as she is 
equally anxious to play up to Vienna, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburg. She is believed to have her own solution of the 
Hastern question, viz., a war between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
but competent observers declare that she is not yet prepared for 
a general scrimmage; but Germany has chopped and changed so 
much that she probably does not know her own mind. The 
Emperor can hardly feel surprised that despite the eloquence 
he consecrates to the cause of peace he should be generally 
regarded as the principal source of European unrest. 
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WE need say nothing of one important aspect of the problem, viz., 
the internal condition of Turkey, which is ably dealt with by 
The Triple Mr. George Lloyd. That the new régime has 
Datente survived the recent shocks argues a wonderful 

vitality, which will, we devoutly hope, con- 
tinue to falsify the calculations of its Machiavelian enemies. 
The British Government are abundantly justified in sup- 
porting Turkey, and if in the past, to recall a_ historic 
phrase, we “put our money on the wrong horse,” it looks 
this time, to continue the metaphor, as though we had 
‘spotted a winner.” ‘There is necessarily always a certain risk 
in adopting and adhering to any line of foreign policy, but 
the risks of hesitation or wobbling are infinitely greater, and 
the manly and enlightened attitude of Sir Edward Grey, is 
the only sound one. For the moment financial assistance 
to Turkey would probably be the most welcome form of 
aid, and we trust there may be some foundation for the 
assertion of indignant Vienna newspapers that Great Britain is 
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prepared to guarantee a Turkish loan, in conjunction with the 
other members of the Triple Entente. The Triple Entente, in 
fact, holds the key of the position. Its existence is the 
outstanding feature of the crisis, and a very solid gain to 
Europe, to say nothing of the opportunity afforded to its 
members of setting themselves right with the entire Moham- 
medan world—an incalculable advantage to Russia, France, 
and Great Britain in more than one sphere of policy. The 
loyal and intimate co-operation of these Powers, whose com- 
bination threatens the legitimate interests of no other nation, 
offers the only serious chance of preserving the public law of 
Europe, of securing the reformed régime in Turkey, and of 
maintaining peace. They may not unreasonably hope for the 
ultimate co-operation of Italy, whose interests are identical with 
theirs—interests which she cannot afford to have compromised 
by that excessive finesse which is the bane of a certain type of 
[talian statesmanship. 
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Home politics have been tedious and trivial during the past 
month, but we cannot help feeling that this tedium and triviality 
are partly the fault of leading politicians on both 
sides of the House, who, speaking generally, discuss 
questions in an inverse proportion to their importance. As a 
consequence the gulf between the House of Commons and the 
intelligent public is steadily widening. It might have been 
imagined by persons unversed in Parliamentary psychology 
that directly the Legislature reassembled (October 12) after 
the Recess the Leader of the Opposition would rise in his 
place and ask the Prime Minister to allay the great and grow- 
ing anxiety among all classes of the community as to our 
endangered naval supremacy by announcing the intentions 
of the Cabinet. Had Mr. Asquith on any pretext refused to 
respond to this reasonable request it might have been antici- 
pated by the same innocents that Mr. Balfour would have 
insisted on moving the adjournment of the House in order to call 
attention to “a definite matter of urgent public importance,” 
because if there is any matter which is at once definite and 
important it is the security of the country, which is urgent to 
every patriotic Englishman—a type conspicuous by its absence 
from the House of Commons, or at any rate conspicuous by 
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its silence. Needless to say, nothing of the kind occurred. 
Nor. did the Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, who is the de facto ruler of that assembly, make any 
move. The historian of our times will record that on the 
meeting of Parliament in the critical autumn of 1908 the atten- 
tion of all political parties was exclusively absorbed in the 
Licensing Bill and the Children Bill—+z.e., the right of men and 
women to drink and the right of small boys to smoke. It would 
be incredible if it were not true. The Licensing Bill is a purely 
partisan measure, aimed at a trade which is believed to vote 
Tory. The sincerity of its authors may be gathered from their 
proceedings during the past month, which have confessedly 
made the Bill incomprehensible to Parliament as well as to the 
public. We do not propose to trouble our readers with any 
discussion of a measure impossible to make head or tail of, 
which has, moreover, no chance of reaching the Statute Book in 
the form in which it will leave the House of Commons. The 
Children Bill is one of those unimpeachable projects of which 
little is heard after they become law. 


THE President of the Board of Trade’s significant admission 
that, “according to his information, there was at present more 
unemployment in this country than in Germany,” 
besides making several of his colleagues look 
supremely ridiculous, necessitates the destruction 
of much Cobdenite literature, and puts an end to a wearisome 
controversy. Those who care for the truth have long realised that 
just as Protectionist Germany secured the best of the recent 
“boom,” so Free Trade England was having the worst of the 
present slump. During the good years Germany advanced by 
leaps and bounds, not merely in figures, but in wealth, while our 
prosperity was more superficial than real, and was confined to a 
few lucky trades and localities, and even in these the increase of 
wages was derisory. The German people are consequently in 
an infinitely stronger position to face bad times than we 
are, and the grotesque scenes in several of our towns would 
be impossible in Germany, where unemployment has never got 
beyond manageable proportions. Here the situation is serious 
because the distress is widespread and acute. With nearly 
10 per cent. of the members of the Trade Unions making returns 
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to the Board of Trade, “Out of work,” we can form some idea 
of the conditions in the unskilled and casual labour market, 
even if we reject Mr. Keir Hardie’s sensational estimate that 
the total unemployed population is over six millions. No 
one has shown how Socialism would cure unemployment, 
the only intelligible remedy for which is Tariff Reform; but 
even Tariff Reform is not a cure, and Tariff Reformers 
should be careful not to promise too much, for fear of raising 
false hopes and provoking a dangerous reaction when they 
most require the support of the nation for carrying “the 
first constructive work of the Unionist Party.” Mr. Asquith 
proposes certain palliatives, which will no doubt be of some 
temporary use as far as they go. But they will not go very 
far, and necessarily do not touch the heart of the problem, 
which lies in the development of production, and the automatic 
increased demand for labour. Let us, however, be grateful 
to Mr. John Burns, who is the object of the ceaseless in- 
trigues of such mauvais coucheurs as Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill, and the target for the abuse and derision of 
the Radical Press, from the Westminster Gazette to the Nation, 
for saving the country the disastrous experiment of a Special 
Relief Rate, which would have aggravated the situation by swell- 
ing the ranks of the unemployed. We note that our modern 
Cardwell, Mr. Haldane, who has contributed his share to the 
congestion of the labour market by reducing our Regular Army, 
is now prepared to re-enlist his victims in the Special Reserve. 


TuE figures of the by-election at Newcastle, where a Radical 
majority of 7000 was converted into a minority of 2000, which 
Unioni were announced after we had gone to Press last 
ist . , or . 

Prospects month, show that his Majesty’s Ministers are going 

the way of all Governments. We believe the 
Unionist poll would have been even larger, but for the intervention 
of a Socialist candidate, who bisected the anti-Ministerial vote. 
The country is evidently weary of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, 
and before very long the Unionist Party may be afforded another 
opportunity of showing its statesmanship. Though we yield to no 
one in our anxiety to see an end of the present régime, which is 
playing ducks and drakes with our national defences, disturbing 
confidence, and weakening our resources by menacing speeches and 
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fatuous legislation, we cannot pretend to feel greatly elated by the 
vision of their successors. Any Unionist Cabinet formed to-day 
or to-morrow would substantially consist of the old gang in the 
old places. One of the hopeful symptoms on our side is the 
appearance in the Morning Post (October 12) of a remarkable 
paper on Unionist policy, the collective handiwork of several 
responsible and influential Unionists which may be regarded as 
“the unauthorised programme” of the Opposition. Thanks to 
the courtesy of our contemporary, we are enabled to reproduce 
this paper—whose authors we shall not insult by describing it as 
“‘ statesmanlike’’—and we do not hesitate to do so, because of its 
intrinsic merits and its extrinsic importance. It shows that amid 
much dry-rot, there is a stirring of ideas among the progressive 
portion of the Party, and that we can command the services of 
public men capable of evolving a progressive constructive policy 
which by its very moderation would secure the support of many 
who are alarmed by programmes of so-called Social Reform. In 
fact, if this manifesto errs it is on the side of moderation. In 
some respects we should be prepared to go further. The old gang 
are incapable of carrying out any such policy, and a root-and- 
branch reform of the higher personnel of the Unionist Party 
remains among the most urgent needs of the day. y y 4 Our 
copious treatment of the Near Eastern crisis, which is charged 
with tremendous possibilities, has necessitated our neglecting many 
interesting topics—e.g., the visit of the United States Fleet to 
Japan, which was in every way a brilliant success; the introduction 
of the Australian Defence Bill, founded on the principle of Universal 
Compulsory Service, into the Commonwealth Parliament; to say 
nothing of the great Church Congress at Manchester, distinguished 
by the remarkable address of the Bishop of Manchester, and Sir 
Christopher Furness’s interesting offer to make his employés his 
partners, as also a certain amount of minor Ministerial reshuffling, 
exciting to all Tapers and Tadpoles, necessitated by the retirement 
of Lord Ripon, presumably on account of the Government’s treat- 
ment of the Eucharistic Congress. Abroad the most striking event 
was M. Delcassé’s effective onslaught on the French Minister of 
Marine, M. Thomson, which necessitated the retirement of that 
Minister. Whatever may be the case in this country, the French 
are not prepared to trifle with their national security. 
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“Tel est chez nous l’affaiblissement du patriotisme, 
de la fierté nationale, que l’on ne veut méme pas 
savoir ce qui se passe chez nos actifs et implacables 
ennemis,”—General Ducror, to his brother, 1869. 


THE most critical moment in the history of the British nation is 
drawing near. In the next few weeks and months it will be 
determined whether the British Navy—the only force which 
stands between the Empire and destruction—is to be sacrificed 
once more to the foolish and short-sighted demands of the 
pacifists. The command of the sea is trembling in the balance. 
The next British naval programme will show whether it is to be 
secured for the British Navy or to be allowed to pass for a cen- 
tury into the strong and determined hands of Germany. An 
issue has arisen such as confronted France in the years between 
1866 and 1870. The question for France was whether she should 
increase her army and thus prevent the attack which her clearest- 
sighted sons saw that Prussia was preparing to make and which 
could only be averted by superior French armaments. The 
question for England is whether she will restore her navy to the 
two-Power standard, which for the past four years has been 
abandoned, and whether she will subordinate every secondary 
interest to the paramount demands of national security. Strong 
men are required at the Admiralty for such a policy, for only 
strong men will dare to state the Navy’s true needs. Strong 
men are needed in the Government to support the Admiralty 
and provide it with the immense sums which will unquestionably 
be required, if British naval supremacy is to be placed above 
doubt and danger. Are there such men in either quarter? We 
well may ask. The immediate future will show. 

Mr. Asquith last March gave a pledge which was regarded by 
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some as satisfactory, to this effect: ‘The Government .. . will 
provide (in 1909) not only for a sufficient number of ships, but 
also for such a date for laying down those ships that . . . the 
superiority of the Germans will not be an established fact.” On 
close examination, however, this pledge means very little. It 
was elicited by Mr. Balfour’s proof that, on existing programmes, 
Germany may have thirteen “ Dreadnoughts” complete at 
the end of 1911 to the British twelve. So that the laying 
down of two British “ Dreadnoughts” early next year would 
prevent the “‘superiority of the Germans” from becoming “an 
established fact.” Yet with fourteen British ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” 
to thirteen German, the chances of British success would be at 
least doubtful. The German ships, with one exception, carry a 
much heavier armament than the British, and it is perfectly 
conceivable that in battle this advantage would secure them 
victory even against odds—in mist or at night their auxiliary 
batteries of 6°7 in. guns give them a great superiority. The 
smallest preponderance which would give reasonable prospect of 
a British victory is one of three ships to two, and this means 
that seven ‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ must be provided early next year. 
Unless I am misinformed—and it will be admitted that in the 
past my information on such heads has generally proved correct 
—no such programme is intended. The fleet will once more be 
stinted of funds: only two millions, instead of ten millions will 
be added to the estimates; and the Admiralty will be met by 
the politicians with the question how the balance of power can 
suddenly have changed, and how its own boasts to the effect 
that the British strength is four times the German can be ex- 
plained away.* 

A further indication of such intentions on the part of the 
Ministry is afforded by the speeches of Mr. McKenna and Mr. L. 
Harcourt. Mr. McKenna will not build ships because they may 
grow obsolete. So far as the First Lord of the Admiralty is 
concerned, the British Government is to sit still until a perfect 


* In the Contemporary Review Mr. H. Spender has suggested bribing 
Germany not to attack us, by making a commercial agreement with her, The 
same writer has declared that the next Liberal Budget can only be liquidated 
by cutting down the Navy and Army still further. Apparently he would desire 
the weakening of the British Navy to accompany the virtual destruction of the 
entente with France. Such is the patriotism of Liberal journalists! 
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battleship which cannot be superseded is produced. This is like 
the conduct of the rustic who waited for the river to flow by, 
yet the ingenuous sentiment was warmly applauded by a Welsh 
audience. In the meantime Germany is to be left to build ships 
which may not be perfect, but which will be powerful enough to 
wrest from the obsolete British Navy the command of the sea. 
Such counsel of procrastination will awaken alarm in every 
thinking mind. It contrasts sadly with Bismarck’s determina- 
tion to give the German fighting forces the best available weapon 
of the moment, instead of delaying to obtain perfection. But 
Bismarck was a statesman, and modern England is ruled by 
politicians. 

Mr. Harcourt’s utterance is not more re-assuring. He has, 
however, finally laid to rest the misleading report that the British 
Government intends to secure British naval supremacy by float- 
ing a large loan to be devoted to naval construction, and for the 
destruction of optimistic illusions we may be thankful. There 
will be no loan, and therefore it is certain that there will be no 
large programme, since the Government cannot find the money 
for the Navy by taxation, confronted as it is by the certainty of 
a ‘‘stunning deficit.” Mr. Harcourt tells us, indeed, that British 
Naval superiority will be maintained by “ building the sufficient 
but the minimum number of ships,” yet the phrase is one to 
inspire concern rather than comfort. For ‘ minimum” means 
the barest possible allowance; it means the suppression of the 
margin of safety; it means a fleet which optimists may believe 
to be just adequate, but which the unexpected emergencies of 
war may prove to be far below the needs of a prolonged and 
difficult campaign. Japan in one day lost one third her total 
battleship force from mines. What would happen to the British 
Fleet if the minimum standard had been provided and such a. 
disaster befell our scanty allowance of battleships ? 

Moreover there is a great mass of evidence to prove that the 
Admiralty strategy on which this “ minimum” is based is con- 
ceived on false lines, and that the experts have made no proper 
allowance for the claims of war. The failure to concenttate the 
British forces in the North Sea in time of peace is an indication 
that there is something wrong at headquarters, especially as it is 
accompanied by the division of those forces into a number of 
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weak fleets, so that British admirals are not gaining experience 
in handling large masses of ships. Lord Charles Beresford’s 
appeal, after the manceuvres, to be allowed to exercise the Channel 
Fleet with the Home Fleet so as to gain such experience, was 
curtly refused. This suggests that Whitehall does not under- 
stand the real difficulties which will arise in the naval battle of 
the future. Its conduct is precisely that of a football committee 
which should bid its captain to train and practice with only six 
men, and then expect him to win in matches with fifteen men, 
nine of whom were recruits strange to him. Another and not less 
significant indication is the Admiralty’s decision to leave British 
commerce to protect itself. In his memorandum on the National 
Guarantee for the War Risks of Shipping, Sir George Clarke, 
who is probably one of our ablest strategists and certainly a 
close student of the history of the past, has written: 

It was plainly intimated [by the Admiralty] that the whole force of our 
fleet ought to be brought to bear upon the fleet of an enemy in war, and that 
no special arrangements to safeguard commerce would be made, at least in the 
early stages. I REGARD SUCH STRATEGY AS MISCONCEIVED, AND NOT SUPPORTED BY 
YHE EXPERIENCE OF WARS IN WHICH OUR COMMERCE HAS BEEN AT STAKE. 
Unquestionably the primary object must be to defeat or assert full control over 
the enemy’s fleet, but OUR NAVAL STRENGTH SHOULD BE SUCH AS TO PROVIDE, IN 
ADDITION, MEANS OF AFFORDING SOME DIRECT PROTECTION TO COMMERCE AT THE VERY 
OUTSET OF WAR. 

He dwelt on the unsatisfactory character of some of the naval 
evidence, and it is upon such evidence that the plan of campaign, 
such as it is, has been framed. Thus, we know on good authority 
that (1) the needs of commerce have been overlooked by the 
present Admiralty, and (2) that, where the evidence on which the 
Admiralty relies has been checked by a competent thinker, it is not 
satisfactory. Could there be a more crushing condemnation of 
the system by which the strength of the Navy is tested at head- 
quarters? Sir George holds that the Admiralty strategy will be 
followed “‘ by a disturbance in the insurance market of which 
we can form no adequate idea, and that this disturbance will 
react upon our whole economic structure with grave results.” And 
this, let me remind Mr. Harcourt, is not the talk of some “ half- 
craven, half-Chauvinist alarmist of the Yellow Press,” but the 
verdict of an ex-secretary of the Committee of Defence, with 
unique opportunities for obtaining information. The Admiralty 
‘minimum ”’ is insufficient to protect the nation’s shipping, and 
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British supplies of raw material and food. Can we feel certain 
that it is sufficient to destroy or neutralise the enemy’s battle- 
fleet, or that in other directions a margin has been left for possible 
errors and miscalculations, especially when we remember that in 
1905 this same Admiralty declared the annual construction of four 
“ Dreadnoughts ” necessary for strategic reasons, and yet in 1908 
is only constructing two ? 

We shall no doubt be told that the experts report that every- 
thing is for the very best, and that the British preparations are 
complete and perfect. Putting the question of material force 
aside for the moment, Mr. Harcourt might be reminded that the 
“ experts”’ told Napoleon III. the same story on the eve of 1870, 
and that untested assertions are worthless. In 1869, Marshal 
Niel, the French Minister of War, said to the Council of State, 
“You ask meif we are ready. We are ready to sucha degree that 
one must be thrice wise not to declare war.” In the Senate he 
said, “ We can never be surprised; our army can be readily 
mobilised, and it will be wanting in nothing.” To the Budget 
Commission he said, “‘ We have foreseen everything ; we are quite 
ready.” To the Corps Legislatif he said, ‘‘To-day whether the 
question is peace or war matters nothing to the Minister of War. 
He is always ready.” Yet month after month warnings were 
reaching him—from Colonel Stéffel at Berlin, from General Ducrot 
at Strasburg—that in eleven days Prussia could throw upon 
France 500,000 men, whereas it would take France eleven weeks 
to muster such a force. Ducrot pointed out that the French plan 
of campaign was radically defective. No one listened to him. 
He was a mere alarmist, and was bidden to hold his tongue. 
‘“‘Vainly,” he wrote in one of his letters, which applies with 
singular force to the present situation in England, “do our 
statesmen affect a superb confidence; vainly they repeat in every 
kind of tone that all is for the best in the best of worlds; the 
nation does not share, and cannot share, this fatal optimism. 
Instinctively it sees the danger which a foolish improvidence 
every day renders more redoubtable.” 

Mr. Harcourt considers it the most reasonable thing in the 
world for Germany to embark upon gigantic naval programmes. 
Is this the settled belief of the Government? In that case, why 
did it go to The Hague Conference with suggestions virtually 
addressed to Germany that she should diminish her armaments ? 
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If Germany’s action is right and reasonable, then the Government 
was guilty of a grotesque tactical blunder, for it so managed as 
to convey to every German the idea that it did not regard the 
German programmes as right and reasonable, but as menacing to 
the welfare of Europe. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s famous 
article in the Nation could have no other meaning, though we are 
told by Mr. Harcourt that such an idea indicates the “diseased 
imagination of an inferior mind.” But now, to excuse their own 
neglect of all precautions, British Ministers have been reduced to 
the réle of justifying the German preparations, and asserting that 
these are purely for defensive purposes. That is a task.which it 
would have been better to leave to the servants of the Emperor 
William. 

The point, however, is one which merits some examination. 
It must first be observed that any force intended for defence is 
capable of being used for offence. This is a mere truism, so that 
it need not be emphasised. But against whom is the German 
Navy being strengthened to protect Germany? Not against 
France, for France has almost ceased building large ships, and 
her Navy is still suffering from Camille Pelletanism. The French 
naval expenditure remains at about £12,500,000, whereas the 
German naval expenditure next year will rise to over £20,000,000. 
For the years 1906-1909 Germany has sanctioned the construction 
of thirteen “‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ and France of six. On land Germany 
is immensely superior in force to her neighbour, and can place 
four men in line to the French three. Her military outlay is this 
year over £44,000,000, whereas the French is only £33,000,000. 
No one disputes the superiority of Germany in armaments. It 
cannot, therefore, be to defend herself against France that 
Germany is arming: As for Russia, the Russian Navy ceased to 
exist in 1905, a few months before Germany introduced one of 
her mammoth Navy Acts; and the Russian Army is markedly 
inferior in organisation, rapidity of mobilisation, and the all- 
important fighting qualities to the German. It thus cannot be 
for defence against Russia that Germany is building a huge fleet. 
There remains her neighbour Austria, but Austria is bound to 
Germany by a close alliance, and is so much the weaker Power 
that any idea of an Austrian attack would be received even in 
Germany with derision. It is true that Sir Oliver Lodge has 
an idea that the German Navy is being created to attack Austria, 
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partition her, and seize her Mediterranean territories; yet sucha 
scheme would hardly be called “defence,” even by Mr, Harcourt, 
and to urge it as an excuse for German armaments is imputing 
the very blackest treachery and ingratitude to the Emperor 
William. A Power capable of meditating such a policy would 
be more dangerous than a mad dog, and, if it found a favourable 
opportunity, might be expected to fall upon any weak State. 
Contemplated treason to a German ally is scarcely a motive to 
inspire confidence in German good-will to England. 

That the German preparations are not directed against the 
United States is shown by the policy of the German Government, 
which is to fawn upon the Republic and in season and out of 
season to preach the great ideal of a German-American alliance— 
directed against England. It is also proved by the limited coal 
capacity of the vast majority of Germanships. This all-important 
strategic fact excludes Japan from the list of possible enemies, 
and renders it certain that the German weapon is being forged 
for use against some Power geographically near at hand to 
Germany. 

By a process of exhaustion we arrive, then, at the conclusion 
that it is against England that Germany is preparing to defend 
herself. But if England had intended to attack her neighbour, 
the attack would have been delivered years ago, when the British 
Navy really was what the British Admiralty pretends that it is 
now, four times the Germanstrength. If there were any founda- 
tion for Germany’s alleged fears, the British Navy would not 
have been reduced and weakened. To state the British and 
German programmes of the past three years is to demonstrate 
the absurdity of the idea that England meditates aggression. 


ENGLAND. 
Battleships. Armoured Cruisers. Destroyers, 
1906 3 0 oes 2 
1907 3 0 oes 5 
1908 1 1 16 
7 1 23 
GERMANY. 
Battleships. Armoured Cruisers. Destroyers, 
1906. ‘ ° 2 1 12 
1907. : . 2 eee 1 oe 12 
1908. . . 3 ase 1 a 12 
7 3 36 
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Germany lays down seven battleships,* superior in fighting 
qualities to the British seven; three armoured cruisers to the 
British one; thirty-six destroyers to the British twenty-three. 
Any impartial witness, not a British Cabinet Minister, would 
conclude from this table that it was England who needed to 
defend herself against Germany, and not Germany against 
England. The British programmes fall; the German _pro- 
grammes rise. Deeds are more important than words, and 
deeds demonstrate beyond all possibility of controversion that 
England, the Power supposed to be preparing an attack, is 
steadily weakening her forces. 

But Germany has no need of a fleet to protect herself against 
England. Her army is of such overwhelming strength that she 
has nothing to fear from the British Navy except some temporary 
interference with her shipping. The British Fleet cannot reach 
her coast-towns or menace her harbours, for the idea that British 
submarines can rush the German ports is not accepted by any of 
those who have studied the German defences or who know the 
precautions which will be taken in war to guard against the sub- 
marine. German food and raw material could be imported with 
perfect impunity during war through Holland, Belgium, Russia, 
Austria, and even France, though it must be noted in passing 
that a very large part of the food Germany consumes is produced 
at home. No, the scale of the German naval armaments, the 
immense sums devoted to them, and the fact that they are in 
part being financed by loans prove that Germany is building her 
fleet for offensive operations, and that the moment for such 
operations is in the belief of her statesmen now not far distant. 
Such a conclusion is supported by the preamble of the German 
Navy Act of 1900, which declares that ‘‘Germany must have a 
Navy of such strength that even for the strongest naval Power, a 
war with her would involve such risks as to imperil its own 
supremacy.” It is supported by the declaration of the Hamburg 
Neuste Nachrichten which appeared on the day after the text of 
the Navy Bill of 1908 was published: ‘Henceforth the policy of 
the Imperial Navy is to act strictly on the offensive. The time 
is now seasonable so to augment our fleet as to render it 


* She has in addition already given orders to two private firms for two of 
the battleships of the 1909 programme, so that these may be rapidly built. 
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capable of engaging the mightiest Navy with a good chance of 
success.” 

Liberal statesmen in England have countenanced the view that 
it is wrong for this country to spend more upon its Navy than it 
did in 1897. If this reasoning has any force it must apply also 
toGermany. In 1897 the British outlay on the Navy, excluding 
non-effective votes, which do not appear in the German estimates, 
was £19,700,000. In 1908 it stands at £29,700,000, so that there 
has been an increase of exactly £10,000,000. The German 
estimates for 1897 were £5,750,000; for 1909 they are to be 
£20,200,000, plus an extra vote of £500,000 for submarines and 
an additional vote for “‘ Indomitables” which may be demanded. 
There has thus been an advance in the German expenditure of 
£15,000,000 or more. In 1897 the British Estimates were more 
than three times the German; in 1909 it can be safely predicted 
that they will be far less than twice the German expenditure, 
though as the result of compulsory service in Germany, and 
systematic programmes, which tell the armour-plate maker and 
the shipbuilder what to expect, each £1 in Germany goes as far 
as 30s. in England. Allow for these two factors, and it will be 
seen that Germany is getting for her £20,000,000 the same value 
as England would obtain for £30,000,000. On armaments of all 
kinds Germany will next year spend nearly £70,000,000, in addition 
to exacting compulsory service from her able-bodied citizens, 
England is spending £59,000,000 in 1908, though the British 
citizen is permitted to shirk his duty and though the British 
Estimates are inflated bv the enormous cost of voluntary service. 
England has as the result of her outlay a total of 184,000 seamen 
in active service and in the reserves of her Navy, and 280,000 
trained men in her Army (omitting the troops in India, which 
are paid for by that country, but including the British reserves), 
Germany has 120,000 seamen and reservists for her fleet, and 
three million trained men for her army. Yet we are told that 
Germany is increasing these prodigious totals for purposes of pure 
defence against England. 

Throughout Ministers’ speeches runs the assumption that the 
British naval forces are to-day in such a position of superiority 
that nothing is to be feared. Men who have no claim to special 
knowledge and who talk in this strain should produce evidence 
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to support their assertions—evidence which will stand investiga- 
tion. Yet it is not a very reassuring thought that when an 
inquiry into the strength and adequacy of the Navy was called 
for by certain public-spirited journals, the Sea-Lords, who tamely 
swallowed successive enormous reductions in the naval pro- 
grammes, threatened to hand in their resignations. The pro- 
posed inquiry was not to have been public, so that no secrets 
could have been revealed. It was not to have been a party 
move, for the action of the late Unionist Government would have 
been investigated as well as that of the present Ministry. The 
Liberal Government on this issue supported the Sea-Lords. The 
only conclusion can be that the Government and the Admiralty 
feared that a secret commission would detect a state of unpre- 
paredness—such as existed in France in 1869—or serious mistakes 
in the plans of campaign, and agreed to prevent any inquiry. 
There is no sign in the North Sea that the British Navy 
possesses any great superiority in effective force to even a single 
navy. In September, the Channel fleet was at Scarborough with 
only six battleships. At the same time, the Home fleet was in 
the north of Scotland with but ten battleships, and these of four 
different types. The two fleets were hundreds of miles apart. 
At the date when they lay weak and divided on the British 
coast, the German High Sea fleet was exercising with sixteen 
modern battleships, homogeneous and of but two different types, 
concentrated, and able to strike had the word been given. It 
was practising on a large scale the disembarkation of troops, 
when suddenly and secretly it steamed to Heligoland in the 
North Sea, and was reinforced to a strength of eighteen battle- 
ships. Was there a thought of a sudden attack? In the 
opinion of many officers of the British Navy, the Channel Fleet 
under such conditions would have been overwhelmed, had there 
been a sudden attack. The Home Fleet would then have been 
an easy prey, isolated, weak and indifferently trained as it is in 
the continuous fleet-manceuvring which is required for success 
in battle at sea. In destroyers, the German flotillas were 
markedly superior to the British during this period, both in the 
number of units ready in the North Sea and in the speed of those 
units. Again in October during the Balkan crisis the Channel 
Fleet was at Invergordon with but six battleships, four armoured 
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cruisers and eleven destroyers, and the bunkers of these ships 
were half empty, and there were no colliers and no coal within 
reach. It is true that ten battleships of the Home Fleet were 
also at Cromarty, but these had never been exercised with the 
Channel Fleet, and half of them were manned with nucleus 
crews, in no condition to fight. And this is the sort of 
security which leads Mr. Harcourt to thank his Creator that 
the British nation is not organised for war! Behind the 
weak fleets is no sort of preparation for defence. The ports 
are unprotected; the mines have been removed; the Terri- 
torial Army is only in process of formation, and if its diminutive 
units were called upon in an emergency, it would be found 
that the men had no ammunition on the spot. To offer such 
temptation to a Power whose military party is so omnipotent, 
is simply criminal, and the British admirals and ministers 
who are responsible for this policy are at once the true artificers 
of naval panics and the real cause of international friction. 

The mischievous results of the Cabinet’s weakness, indecision, 
and foolish and unstatesmanlike utterances as, for example, that 
Germany is building battleships out of pure benevolence, are 
now being seen in the renewed naval agitation in that country. 
The Navy Act of 1908 was carefully framed to go as far as was 
possible without alarming the British nation. It was introduced 
when the German Emperor was a guest in England—a fact 
which Germans held would prevent criticism, and which did 
weigh with a large portion of the British Press. It was neglected 
by the British Cabinet, scarcely mentioned in Parliament, and 
pooh-poohed by the British Admiralty. The inspired Press 
scoffed at all who saw in it a menace to British safety. Thus 
the aim of Germany was perfectly attained—so perfectly that 
the German Admiralty began almost at once to repent that it 
had not asked for more. During the debates on the Act, 
Admiral Tirpitz hinted that he would readily augment the navy 
yet further if pressed to do so. It was thought best, however, 
to let the British Government entangle itself in the slough of 
non-contributory old age pensions before the German Navy 
League made any decided move, and it was not until the end of 
September that the new programme was sprung upon Germany 
in the shape of a series of resolutions by the German Navy 
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League. These call forthe immediate construction of six battle. 
ship-cruisers of the improved ‘“Indomitable”’ class, and for 
the permanent provision of half-crews for the reserve division 
of the fleet. Germany is to have seventeen battleships fully 
manned, and seventeen half-manned plus twenty “ Indomitables,” 
There is not a soul outside the British Cabinet but knows that 
these demands have been framed by the German Admiralty and 
have the support of the German Government. At the head of 
the German Navy League is Admiral von Koester, until two 
years ago the chosen war admiralissimo of the whole German 
navy and inspector of that navy. His relations with the 
Government will be understood when I add that he is still the 
confidential adviser of the German Admiralty. 

It is well that we should examine what these plans really 
mean—for that they will be carried out if England remains inert 
and the British Cabinet make no reply, no one who has studied 
the history of the Navy League propaganda in Germany will 
doubt. In 1904 and 1905 the Navy League called for more 
destroyers and for monster battleships in place of small ones. In 
1906 the Government obliged with the Navy Act of that year. 
In 1906 the Navy League proclaimed that the size of the German 
armoured cruisers must be yet further increased. In 1907 the 
Government complied. In 1907 the Navy League insisted that 
the building rate must be raised from three large armoured ships 
to four; in 1908 the Government obeyed. Kither then the 
Navy League is gifted with the power of swaying the Government 
or the Government uses the Navy League as its pilot-engine, to 
clear the road. Thenumber of German “ Dreadnoughts ” to be 
laid down in 1909-11 under the existing programme is twelve, or 
four per annum, and of the four for 1909 two have been already 
ordered. If six ‘‘Indomitables” are added to the twelve, 
we have a total of eighteen, which gives a building rate of 
six ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ per annum, or thrice the present British 
rate, and this again means an annual shipbuilding outlay of 
£12,000,000 (nearly twice the British outlay in the present year) 
and annual effective estimates of nearly £30,000,000 or more than 
the effective expenditure of England. To understand the 
immensity of these proposals we should recall the fact that the 
prodigious effort which the British Government and Admiralty 
are going to make in 1909 means at the most the laying down of 
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six ships and more probably, of only five. If the principle of 
meeting each German “Dreadnought” by two British ships of 
corresponding design (the two keels to one theory) still holds—and 
Admiralty spokesmen were insisting early this year that it is the 
only safe rule—then the British Navy must in the first place 
begin thirty-six “ Dreadnoughts ” between 1909 and 1911 to 
meet the eighteen German ships which would be laid down in 
that period, and over and above these thirty-six, build some 
eight additional “‘ Dreadnoughts” to supply the number of keels 
required to provide the proportion of two to one against the 
German ships now building—a mass of forty-four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
Of course that number of vessels could not be constructed in this 
country in three or four years, and British finances are in no 
condition to supply the sum needed to build them. But such is 
the situation towards which the British Navy is drifting, as the 
result of the apathy of the nation and the press, the surrenders of 
the Sea Lords and the deplorable finance of the Cabinet. 

The point, too, is near at hand when these vast German 
armaments, which are proceeding with no reply from England, 
will disturb the financial and industrial position. The great 
financiers are people who can judge the risks run by a country 
with a weak navy in the face of such a force as Germany is 
creating. Their investments will be withdrawn before the 
general public has taken alarm; a steady and gradual fall in all 
British securities will be witnessed, and the stocks which will 
suffer most at the outset will be Consols, and those which depend 
most closely upon the national credit. The rate of interest in 
England will rise, because the security offered will not be good, 
and because there will be always the danger of war, riot, and 
invasion, Any rise in the rate of interest in England, which is 
not common to the rest of the world, will tell with deadly force 
on British commerce and business. In these days of small 
profits and high tariffs it is difficult enough for the British 
manufacturer to hold his own. But if he has to pay in addition 
to gigantic taxation for Old Age Pensions and other social schemes, 
an extra 1 per cent. on every £100 that he borrows, he may well 
be expected to give up the game. Thus the mere existence of 
the Naval danger will retard the economic development of the 
United Kingdom, and year by year weaken its industrial posi- 
tion. It is, indeed, a question whether the perception of such 
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a risk is not in large part responsible for the lamentable state 
of most British securities. The investor is more and more 
refusing to touch them, and shipping his savings abroad. If the 
City were interrogated and chose to tell the facts, its words 
would be an eye-opener to British Ministers. The prospect of 
having to pay the enemy an indemnity of five or six hundred 
millions in addition to the fearful cost of an unsuccessful war 
seems to thesane business man a very poor exchange for a trifling 
saving in the Navy Estimates. 

On the other hand, the German hopes to obtain a great 
indemnity—for he has always made war a remunerative business 
—and in the meantime, if he is highly taxed, he knows the 
money goes to his shipbuilding industry, and enormously stimu- 
lates the iron and steel trades of his country. He sees that to 
each effort made by his Government the British Admiralty and 
Government reply by reducing the British Navy, or by half- 
hearted and insufficient precautions. Is he altogether to be 
blamed for arriving at the conclusion that British finance is 
exhausted, the British nation played out, and the British rulers 
devoid of energy and patriotism? The only way in which such 
a delusion can now be removed—ii it is a delusion—is by both 
parties loyally co-operating to introduce and pass forthwith a 
British Naval Defence Act which shall fix the annual programme 
for a period of at least four years, determine that in that period 
Britain shall lay down two ships to the German one, and provide 
the money by special taxes and perhaps by drawing a moderate 
amount from the sinking fund. For the purpose of obtaining 
national security that fund may be justly used; to employ it 
merely to relieve current taxation would be an act of treason 
against the State only matched by the failure to build a fleet 
certain of maintaining the British command of the sea. For the 
sinking fund is our last reserve, and never was there a time 
when it should be more jealously husbanded. But if a fresh 
German Navy Act is to be prevented the British Government 
must act at once. A British Naval Defence Act might possibly 
convince the German people that to overtake the British Navy 
was a@ hopeless task. The present British policy of talk and 
inaction will accomplish nothing except the destruction of the 
British Empire. H. W. Witson. 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 


TE subject I have chosen is woefully threadbare. Nowadays 
the very paving-stones of London are made to cry out the 
heading of this paper, its traffic is blocked by suffrage processions, 
the correspondence columns of its newspapers resound with the 
war-cries of the various champions, and every street-corner poster 
proclaims the doings, in and out of Holloway and Hyde Park, of 
the Apostles of Women’s Rights. 

In these days of cheap advertisement notoriety possesses a 
power altogether in excess of its deserts and there is danger that 
the easy-going public may drift into granting Female Suffrage 
with the indifference that is born of familiarity. It is well to 
remember that the importunate widow of the parable was a 
woman! And as none of us care to resemble the unjust judge, 
either in his character or in the motives for his decisions, it 
behoves us to examine this question onits merits without heeding 
the pertinacity of its propaganda and to decide it in the best 
interests of the nation at large. Therefore it will not be amiss 
that a woman who yields nothing to the suffragette in her admira- 
tion for women’s special abilities and gifts and who has practical 
experience of their value in politics should explain why, in her 
opinion, it is not desirable to extend the franchise to them. 

The suffrage preachers base their argument on the corner-stone 
of logic; they aver that there is no logical ground for refusing 
the vote to one sex when you have grantedit tothe other. The 
contention is not so weighty as it sounds, inasmuch as a purely 
logical world would be an undesirable if not an impossible place 
of residence. Buteven as it stands it is open to question, for it 
is not certain that the principle of women’s suffrage has the basis 
of logic to rest on. After all, we can only judge of the justice 
of a cause by the arguments framed by its supporters, and the 
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various pleas for women’s votes have only so far demonstrated 
to me that women are ignorant of the nature and functions 
of Government and are therefore inadequate to the task of 
undertaking it. In a word, they have shown by their agitation 
that they do not understand the reason for which the vote has 
been given to men, or the true nature of that vote, or, lastly, the 
effect of this great extension of the franchise on the country and 
the Empire generally. 

Let it not be imagined that in saying this I am disparaging 
my sex. Far fromit. I live in continual wonderment at the 
capacities and virtues displayed by women as a whole. The 
ordinary working-class mother treads a daily round of courage, 
endurance and self-abnegation amounting almost to heroism, such 
as men seldom match in the emergencies of life, and in matters 
of organisation involving patience, clear-headedness and capacity 
for detail women do better work than men. They are eminently 
fitted, for instance, for the share in municipal government which 
has been vouchsafed to them. To say all this is merely to say 
that they are women, all honour to them. Nor do wein any way 
suggest that they are inferior tomen. Such anargumentis never 
heard off a suffragette platform. What we dosay is that “ woman 
is not undeveloped man, but diverse”; that the sexes are com- 
plementary, not competitive; that each has its own special work 
in the world, which is suited to itself and cannot be performed by 
the other. 

Now in all States and civilisations the task of government, 
the task of framing the laws that control Society has been appor- 
tioned to the male sex. There must be some good reason for this 
invariable rule. It is childish to assert, as the suffragists do, that 
the world has but just emerged from the savage’s conception of 
life and that womankind is thus beginning to feel her feet. In 
the old civilisations as well as the new this principle has held good. 
And the reasons for not including woman in the councils of the 
State are sound and demonstrable. Apart from her obvious 
physical disabilities, she is not by nature fitted to this work 
of government and legislation. Queen Victoria will probably be 
quoted as an argument against me. Although quite ignorant of 
her Majesty’s opinion, I have an intuitive conviction that she 
would have strenuously opposed woman’s suffrage. One can 
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trace in the lately published “Letters” her constant feeling that 
however admirably she might perform her duties, they were 
a task outside the province of her sex and that her woman- 
hood was throughout a handicap to her statesmanship. 

What then are these special characteristics which unfit 
woman for taking over from man the reins of State? They are, 
like most limitations, the direct result of good qualities. Her 
wonderful capacity for detail prevents her from grasping the 
broad lines and main points of a question, and thus she would 
legislate on side-issues. Her sympathy, tenderness of heart and 
power of imagination cause her to lay stress on the individual 
side of life—she would promote class issues. And lastly her 
deep devotion and loyalty to those she loves gives a personal 
colour to all her views. Therefore she would strike in politics a 
personal note, now happily rare. She is patriotic, high-minded, 
disinterested, no one can be more so, but power will not alter 
her fundamental characteristics, however it may educate her. 

Nowhere are the limitations I have described better exempli- 
fied than in the present suffrage campaign. Take for instance 
the various reasons and answers to objections put forward on its 
behalf. Chief among them is the property qualification. Many 
people who desire no other extension of the franchise wish that 
women of property should have the vote. Apart from the fact 
that in these democratic days such a measure would be partisan 
and undesirable, you cannot yield a great contention on account 
of hardship to a few individuals. ‘No taxation without repre- 
sentation” is a good working principle, but it is only one of the 
reasons for a vote. It is not pressed to its logical end even with 
regard to men. If it were, every tramp who buys threepenny- 
worth of tobacco would be entitled to a vote. 

Then take the suffragists’ answer to the familiar physical 
force plea. They tell us that women have an equal claim to vote 
with those men who, on account of their weakness or the peace- 
able nature of their callings, do not personally enforce the law. 
We do not give the vote to men because they are, as indi- 
viduals, physically strong or professionally warlike. No nation 
reckons with separate personalities in that way. We have 
delegated the power and duty of making the law to that sex, 
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when it is made. Some men are, no doubt, unfit to be soldiers, 
policemen or judges, but no woman, in our present state of 
civilisation, can dream of becoming a soldier, a policeman, or a 
judge. They tell us that motherhood constitutes as good a claim 
to the suffrage as physical strength. Motherhood, however 
praiseworthy, is a disabling process and peculiarly inappropriate 
to the present argument. And as power to enforce the law 
is the ultimate basis of all government, we hold that it 
is undesirable to entrust women with the making of laws 
which they will not have the responsibility of carrying out. 
Indeed, a study of the suffragists’ prospective measures leaves 
one no doubt that, while women have definite ideas as to what 
they think ought to be done, they trouble themselves very little 
as to how their reforms are to be accomplished, or indeed 
whether they are capable of accomplishment at all. To quote a 
case in point, the abolition of prostitution constitutes an item in 
the legislative programme of the suffragists. But no explanation 
is forthcoming as to how they propose, by a stroke of the legis- 
lative pen, to solve this eternal problem of human nature. 
Another plea put forward is that wherever woman suffrage 
has been tried it has justified its existence. Finland has woman 
suffrage and has elected no less than twenty-four lady members 
to its Chamber. But I trust I shall not be accused of disrespect 
to the Legislature of Finland in saying that it probably bears a 
greater resemblance to a magnified County Council than to the 
Mother of Parliaments! And in all the other States where 
woman suffrage has been attempted two points are noticeable: 
in the first place, women are in a great minority in these 
countries; secondly, they are lands remote from the rivalry of 
foreign and possibly hostile States and almost exclusively occu- 
pied with local and domestic affairs. Now in Great Britain there 
are a million more women than men. The excess only predomi- 
nates in the adult part of the population, inasmuch as more boys 
are born than girls. Also, we have given women the vote in 
municipal elections. ‘They can be represented on local Councils, 
they have an immense field of work open to them in this direction 
of the very kind they are best suited to undertake. And that 
field is constantly widening. Every year, as Parliament finds 
its labours increase, it delegates fresh powers to County Councils. 
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Every year, as the evil deeds of certain Boards of Guardians 
are brought to light, the need of honest men and women to 
supervise local affairs becomes more apparent. In these 
developments woman will have an honourable place. But we 
are not asked to further her cause along these lines. What is 
demanded of us is that we should hand over the helm of the 
Empire to women. For that will be the inevitable result if the 
present agitation succeeds, as I will endeavour to show. 

After all, what is a vote? It is the means whereby a citizen 
controls the destinies of his country. It is not only a privilege, 
it is an immense responsibility. The spectacle of this Empire, 
governed by a democracy ignorant of its extent, its perils and 
its value, is a cause of anxiety to most thoughtful people. The 
experiment has never been tried before; one wonders what will 
be the outcome of it. Perhaps a good illustration of the dangers 
attendant on it would be a comparison of the last two General 
Elections. In 1900 the voters besieged the polling booths to 
record their approval of the South African War and their deter- 
mination that it should be fought to a finish. In 1906, with even 
greater fervour, they placed in power a Government resolved to 
do its best to undo all that the war had achieved, and thus 
sacrificed the interests of thousands of fellow Britons who 
had fought on our behalf. A great Imperial question was at 
stake; can it be said that the electorate even realised that it 
existed? Yet we are not asked to grant the vote to women 
because they are farther-seeing, more level-headed, more consistent 
than men. The claim put forward is “the right of women to 
have their interests represented.” I have been at some pains to 
discover, from sufiragist literature, what these female interests 
are, as distinct from male interests. Chief among them is the 
fact that women’s work is underpaid. This point will be more 
fully dealt with presently, but meanwhile can it be said that the 
fact that women receive low wages entitles them to the vote? It 
is not maintained that everybody with a grievance has a right to 
vote in order to get that grievance redressed. And by a truly 
feminine line of argument we are told in one breath that the 
underpaid working woman must be adequately represented, in 
the next breath that it is only proposed to enfranchise a million 
to a million and a half women, and a moment later that adult 
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suffrage will thus be indefinitely postponed. I confess the logic 
of this contention staggers me. The vast majority of the strug- 
gling, sweated workers cannot come under any existing franchise 
qualification. We are asked to right injustice by means of a 
remedy which excludes those who have most cause to complain, 
and then we are told that the matter will rest there! On what 
theory can we deny a vote to Mary Smith, ground down by the 
iron heel of competition to five shillings a week, when we have 
given it to the widow who employs her and pays her these wages ? 
On what basis can we refuse the vote to married women after 
giving it to spinsters and widows? Some of women’s chief dis- 
abilities rest on wives alone. They have rendered the State, by 
bearing children, the greatest service of which a woman is capable. 
They have a real stake in the future prosperity of the country 
which those children are to inherit and it is idle to suppose that 
their views on government will always coincide with their hus- 
bands’. Let there be no mistake about it. The moment you 
acquiesce in the principle that every person, be they man or 
woman, who is the victim of a grievance is for that reason entitled 
to a vote, from that moment adult suffrage follows as the night 
the day. To give the vote to a limited number of women is 
merely to supply the remainder with a lever for obtaining it. It 
is as if the inhabitants of Holland, anxious to placate the sea, 
were to give it a taste of inland life by boring a hole in a dyke. 
I have heard it said that men will never grant adult suffrage 
if to do so would mean being outnumbered by women. Political 
parties are not apt to take far-seeing views of the results of their 
measures. If any party in the State has reason to think that it 
commands the working-class vote, then it will desire to double 
that vote by adding to it that of the working women; the 
Labour Party, for one, will work ceaselessly in this direction. 
Remember also that it will not be necessary to pass adult 
suffrage under that name. It will be done by gradual extensions 
of the franchise, each.of which will be urged by its supporters 
on the plea of their wrongs, till we are face to face with the fact 
that everybody votes and that, therefore, women voters are in 
a large majority. And what will be the true meaning of this 
state of affairs? It will mean the government of the Empire 
from the feminine point of view. It is futile to say that nothing 
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will be different because women will not care to vote. This line 
of argument is almost Gilbertian. We are asked to grant a boon 
on the understanding that it will not be accepted! Think of 
the pressure that will be put on women to come to the poll. 
In most constituencies the female vote will carry the election, 
therefore the necessity of securing it will be the foremost con- 
sideration of every candidate and election agent. As usual, the 
suffragists themselves supply us with a vivid description of the 
conditions which will ensue. ‘If women had the vote,” they 
say, ‘we should have parliamentary candidates touting for their 
support, hearkening to their grievances, bidding one against 
another for the women’s vote.” 

I suppose, however, that no one who remembers the powerful 
and possibly hostile nations which surround us, most of them 
under Governments more virile than our own, really desires to 
hand over our country to the domination of women. Yet we 
may well wonder if the suffrage societies are quite honest in this 
matter. Their arguments seem inapplicable to a limited fran- 
chise; they only hold good if every adult female, whatever her 
status, is given the vote. Why, for instance, if they propose to 
exclude married women, do they incessantly contend that every 
mother has the right to a voice in the councils of the nation ? 

Perhaps the truest method of grasping the real significance of 
women’s suffrage is to follow it to its logical end. Let us imagine 
that women, having succeeded in returning a Government, follow 
the example of Finland and proceed, as they inevitably would, to 
take a personal share in thatGovernment. The measures framed 
in woman’s interest will require female advocates to explain them 
to the House, so why should the Pankhursts pause on the thres- 
hold of Parliament? Then picture to yourself lady candidates 
contesting with men in the hurly-burly of elections. Let any one 
with experience of feminine debating societies imagine a mixed 
debate in the House of Commons. Try to understand the complete 
reversal which would take place in the relations between men and 
women—which are old as the world—if the two sexes met on equal 
ground in the cockpit of politics. The suffragists themselves are 
suggestive on this point. They say (I quote one of their pam- 
phlets), “As to what may happen a hundred years hence when 
social conditions may be widely different to what they are now, 
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we do not undertake to predict. For the present [our italics] 
the question of women in Parliament is not practical politics.” 
This cryptic sentence gives one furiously to think. Is itintended 
to convey that the extended franchise will so alter “social con- 
ditions” as to unsex women? If so, while there is yet time, let 
us take thought for our great granddaughters. 

Lastly, when women get the vote, what laws are we to expect 
from them? Here the exponents of the doctrine speak with 
varying voices. Some of the more moderate aver that very little 
legislation will follow, though we are told that had women only 
had votes, we might have ascertained long ago that it was bad 
for little children to sit so still at school. Valuable as this dis- 
covery is, it hardly seems to require a revolution in the franchise 
to effect a change; we need not burn down all the houses to get 
at the roast pig! A few sensible ladies on the County Council 
Education Committees would surely have been sufficient for 
the task? Perhaps more interesting is the claim that a woman 
has the right to be the legal parent of her child as well as the 
father. It seems conceivable that divided parental rights 
might result in an ‘“‘impasse,” though I am not lawyer enough 
to judge of the question. One would like to be sure, however, 
that the suffragists have considered the matter from this or 
any other practical point of view. 

Meanwhile, it can do nothing but harm to spread abroad the 
impression that men are vindictive towards women in their legis- 
lation; it is wicked to place the two sexes, meant to co-operate, 
in antagonism to each other; it is folly to declare that woman 
has hitherto been denied the means of “ expressing her soul” — 
thank Heaven the Parliamentary vote is not the only means of 
human expression—and to represent the relations of man and 
woman in this Britain of to-day as those of master and slave. 
Really, we might all be in Holloway all the time! 

But when we turn to the utterances of the militant section 
of the movement, who are supposed to be carrying the cause to 
victory, we are left in no doubt as to the ambition of its pro- 
moters. Here we find no such slow-coach argument as that a 
vote is a great responsibility and that women are competent to 
undertake the direction of the State. No, a vote is to bea 
symbol of freedom; a safeguard of that freedom; above all, 
an instrument for getting what we women want. And what do 
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wewant? Apparently we want a great many things: We want 
legislative interference laying down the percentage of a man’s 
income which he is to make over to his wife for her sole use. 
There is to be no corresponding legislation limiting the husband’s 
legal responsibility for his wife’s debts, and thus a cheerful pros- 
pect is to be opened up for the extravagant spouse. One of our 
dreams is the abolition of primogeniture, at all events male primo- 
geniture; the eldest child, whatever its sex, is to inherit. Then 
the field for women’s work outside her home is to be enormously 
increased, the lucrative professions are to be thrown open to her, 
there is to be equality of opportunity for both sexes in all walks 
of life. Great indignation is expressed with Mr. John Burns 
for his proposal to hinder wives from going out to work. Ac- 
cording to the Social and Political Union, a working woman is 
held to have discharged all her wifely and maternal obligations 
if she takes a situation in a factory, even when her husband is 
earning good wages, provided she leaves a ‘‘nurse” at home. 
Nay, she is to be encouraged to do so, “it is better for her to 
earn an income of her own than to be dependent on her husband.” 
So long as she sees that her children are well fed and cared for 
—by others—she is only doing “what the rich do.” Do the 
suffragettes really imagine that any well-to-do mother worthy of 
the name leaves home for eight or ten hours regularly every day ? 

I do not question the sincerity of the suffragettes; they are 
no doubt convinced that they are acting in the interests of 
womankind. Their devotion and energy are patent to every 
one, whatever we may feel as to their methods of displaying 
them. But their fervour is unrestrained by any hampering recol- 
lection of the economic principles which govern States or the 
physical laws which control human nature. Their proposals take 
no account of woman’s place in the fabric of society, or of the 
effect they will produce on the nation as a whole. The wages of 
skilled workmen have risen in the past largely owing to the 
determined action of their trade unions in restricting the number 
of skilled workers. The wages of agricultural labourers, who do 
not combine, have risen on account of rural depopulation. The 
law of supply and demand always prevails in the long run. Yet 
women hope by the mere exercise of their votes to raise their 
own standard of pay, while at the same time they increase the 
supply of labour by entering the lists in open competition with 
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men. ‘Then what will be the result on unemployment if this 
mass of female labour is encouraged to work in order to 
be “economically independent?” Have the suffrage apostles 
paused to consider the weighty reasons which in all societies 
make the man, who is the protector of the family, likewise its 
head? How are you to replace the solicitor by a lady without 
doing an injury to his wife and daughters, who are after all 
women also? Do they reflect that in forcing women on to an 
equality with men they are more likely to lower the male standard 
of efficiency than to raise the female standard? The whole 
agitation is crude, thoughtless, mischievous. But its trend is 
obvious; it aim: at making women independent of men. Whereas 
the truth is that any legislation which benefits women at men’s 
expense must in the long run recoil on women, inasmuch as the 
vast majority of them are and always will be dependent on 
men. It has been well said of the suffrage movement that it 
piles on one side of the scale all the ills that female flesh is heir 
to, and on the other it puts—the vote ! 

No one denies that womanhood has burdens to bear. We 
anti-suffragists are accused of a want of sympathy with 
our sex. I can only say that on every one of us the 
tragedy (for I can call it by no other name) of the woman 
breadwinner presses with a painful intensity. But you will 
not solve the difficulties of the question by giving women 
the vote, nay, in the long run you will complicate them. For 
what are the reasons of woman’s unsatisfactory position in the 
labour market? First and foremost, the fact that where women 
come into competition with men, they cannot as a rule accom- 
plish so much as men, and, secondly, that in many of the com- 
paratively unskilled trades, such as needlework and dressmaking, 
the supply of labour is in excess of the demand. I confess that 
the experience I have had of women’s work has impressed me 
deeply with its physical limitations, and the need of carefully 
regulating it. What toa man is merely a stimulating employ- 
ment, can become to his wife or daughter a back-breaking, nerve- 
wrecking, health-destroying toil. If she be married it prevents 
her from giving to her home that time, attention and energy 
which are her foremost duty; if she be unmarried, it may 
seriously injure the prospects of her unborn children. Now 
where women are engaged in a skilled trade to which they are 
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better fitted than men it is possible to pay them adequate wages, 
and, quite as important, so to regulate their day that their 
strength may be equal to it. The suffragists themselves boast 
that in the wool and cotton trades the skilled Yorkshire and 
Lancashire lasses earn good wages. Or look at a more typical 
example, the profession of sick-nursing. Sick-nursing is a skilled 
and trying occupation fitted to women only. It is adequately 
paid, it is regulated with the greatest care. A sick nurse is 
bound by the rules of her institution to spend at least eight 
undisturbed hours in bed every night. She is constrained to 
take open-air exercise daily, her hours of attendance are strictly 
limited and she is not allowed to spend more than a certain 
time with each case. All this is as it should be, and thus 
shielded, the sick nurse has brought her art to the highest pitch 
of perfection. But because women make admirable sick nurses, 
because there is a useful opening for a limited number of lady 
physicians on the staff of female and infant hospitals, would it 
follow that these same women could stand the strain, the respon- 
sibility, the exposure to all weathers of an ordinary doctor’s 
life? Nobody doubts their ability to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to a profession ; their difficulties would arise from the 
relentless calls which that profession, to be successful, must 
make upon their physical and mental endurance. Therefore if 
women are to be raised through the franchise on to an “industrial 
equality’ with men, both the country at large and the female sex 
will be ultimate losers. Hither the energies and the consequent 
output of men must be artificially restricted to bring them down 
to the level of the weaker sex, or the women themselves will 
give way under the strain. 

Doubtless the profession of teaching will be quoted as one 
in which women are the equals of men and yet receive lower pay. 
But surely the fact that a man is the potential if not the actual 
supporter of a wife and children ought to count for something 
in our scale of wages. One deliciously feminine idea is hinted at 
as a solution for this last difficulty. It is proposed, in a suffragist 
pamphlet, that single men and women should receive the same 
salary, the married man to be paid higher. The reformers seem 
blissfully oblivious of the fact that if bachelors were cheaper than 
Benedicts no married man would run a chance of employment, 
and, therefore, no woman would get a husband to support her! 
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But the Social and Political Union takes no account of considera- 
tions like these in its mad rush for “freedom.” It refuses to 
acknowledge the truth that only on the lines followed hitherto 
by men in their economic legislation can a solution be found. 
Let us improve the conditions of labour and employment for men 
and thus diminish the necessity for their wives and daughters to 
earn a living, let us raise the standard of the nation generally 
and bring women along with it. And for the vast mass of 
unskilled female workers also there is but one remedy, the 
reduction of their numbers by the removal of the surplus to 
happier conditions. A consistent scheme of female emigration to 
our great Colonies, coupled with careful training from schooldays 
upwards, would do more to better the lot of the lower and middle 
class woman than any number of laws and would incidentally 
solve the greatest Imperial problem of the day. 

Last of all, nothing in the foregoing pages is intended to dis- 
courage women from taking part in politics. Onthe contrary, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of their work in this 
direction. By all means let them care, let them think, let them 
toil for the good of their country, as I know by experience that 
women can. Let them also fulfil to the uttermost those local 
government duties which have been laid on them. But why, if 
they are to do all this, are they not to vote? Because, although 
they are competent to advise, to influence, and to inspire men 
with regard to the affairs of State, they are not competent to 
decide those affairs themselves or to act on their decisions. 
Because, though they are fitted to deal with such domestic 
matters as thesick, the aged, the teaching of the young, they are 
not fitted to settle the higher questions which involve the rela- 
tions of a great country with its neighbours and rivals. I believe 
that in this definition lies the conclusion of the matter. It is 
woman’s part to influence; it is man’s province to judge, to 
decide, and in the last resort, to act. Therefore I would 
plead with my ardent sisters to pause while yet there is time. 
Let us widen, beautify and perfect our special part in the world’s 
work and progress, without seeking to trench on man’s activities. 


*‘ Strive not to be other than you are, but to be very well what 
you are.” 


Mary Maxss. 
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Ir his Imperial Majesty, the German Emperor, would occasion- 
ally practise what he preaches, Europe would be an infinitely 
more comfortable abode. We should be spared many alarums 
and excursions. On November 13, 1907, Wilhelm II. hypnotised 
a brilliant audience at the Guildhall by a fervid apostrophe to 
peace founded on the mutual goodwill and confidence of Germany 
and Great Britain. Our pacifists were enchanted. Our news- 
papers ‘‘slopped over”—even some which might have been 
expected to know better suggested that our illustrious guest had 
been so touched by the cordiality of his welcome by all classes of 
the community that he was about to turn over a new leaf and 
inaugurate a happier era in Anglo-German relations. His 
Majesty’s Ministers prepared to make further inroads on our 
already depleted Naval Estimates. But almost before the 
enthusiasm of the City had evaporated, and while the ink was 
yet wet on the panegyrics of the Potsdam Press—which, as the 
phrase goes, ‘‘ works for the King of Prussia,” with a devotion 
worthy of a better cause—the Berlin Government promulgated 
another portentous naval programme designed to establish a 
German supremacy in “ Dreadnoughts”’ within the next five 
years. It was a strident challenge to our very existence as 
an Empire and a nation from a country secured against aggres- 
sion by a two-Power Army. It was issued at this particular 
moment partly todemonstrate German contempt for the British 
Government and the British people, and partly in the hope that 
our sense of hospitality would prevent our taking any serious 
notice of it while the King’s nephew was an honoured guest 
among us—a calculation to some extent justified by the mealy- 
mouthed articles in our flabby Press, and by the action of our 
cheeseparing Cabinet in meeting the new German programme of 
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four ‘‘Dreadnoughts” per annum by scaling British construction 
down to the half-Power standard of two “Dreadnoughts”’ per 
annum. 

On Sunday, August 30, 1908, the German Emperor delivered 
a moving sermon on his favourite topic, asserting that the peace 
of Europe “rests on too solid foundations to be easily upset by 
the incitements and the calumnies of ill-disposed persons. A 
firm security exists . . . in the consciences of the princes and 
statesmen of Europe, who know and feel that they are respon- 
sible to God for the lives and prosperity of the peoples entrusted 
to their leadership.” Once again our newspapers were flooded 
with sympathetic articles glorifying the Imperial Preacher, and 
denouncing all and sundry who dared to question the sincerity 
of a great and good man. A few days later Wilhelm II. received 
an unwonted visit from the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the 
heir-presumptive of the Austrian throne, and future King of 
Hungary, to whom the German Sovereign had for many years 
paid assiduous but until lately unsuccessful court. The Arch- 
duke, the “dark horse” of the Continent, attended the 
German manceuvres considerately held this year on the 
frontier of France, for the purpose of making the momentous 
announcement that the Dual Monarchy had decided to set the 
Balkans in a blaze by proclaiming the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—Turkish provinces occupied for thirty years by 
Austria under the Treaty of Berlin. This startling communica- 
tion, if it was startling, afforded a golden opportunity to 
a devotee of European peace, which the contemplated coup 
must necessarily endanger. The destruction of the Treaty of 
Berlin would open the floodgates of all those international 
ambitions and local rivalries so laboriously restrained during 
thirty years by the strenuous efforts of European statesman- 
ship. We had only just learnt from Wilhelm II. that “a 
firm security exists . . . in the consciences of the princes and 
statesmen of Europe, who know and feel that they are respon- 
sible to God for the lives and prosperity of the peoples entrusted 
to their leadership,” and his Majesty might have been expected 
to sit up half the night enforcing his sermon and dissuading his 
distinguished guest from the projected adventure—not that much 
argument would have been requisite. A decisive word from the 
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predominant partner in the Triple Alliance would have sufficed. 
The German Emperor had only to inform the Archduke that the 
plot concocted between himself and Baron von Aerenthal (Foreign 
Minister of the Austro-Hungarian Empire) was distasteful to 
Germany, who would be compelled in the interests of European 
peace to dissociate herself from her ally, and the conspiracy against 
Turkey would have vanished into thin air. Austria is the last power 
to seek isolation. ! 

Unfortunately, no Prussian diplomatist can ever resist the 
temptation of embroiling other nations, and the sinister possi- 
bilities of the Archduke’s project fascinated the Grand Inter- 
national Agent Provocateur. He may possibly have recognised 
an old friend, for it is by no means certain that the original 
inspiration did not come from Berlin, or rather from Potsdam, 
although there seems to be a general consensus of diplomatic 
opinion that for once in a generation Vienna has taken 
the initiative, while Berlin has played a purely passive réle, 
and that, incredible as it seems, the Habsburgs lead and the 
Hohenzollerns follow. The fons et origo mali is in any case 
immaterial. By withholding his veto the German Emperor 
became Austria’s accomplice. Nor is there any mystery as 
to his motives. The formal annexation of the occupied pro- 
| vinces at this particular moment would be, as it was intended 
| to be, a bitter and humiliating blow to the new régime in 
| Constantinople, all the more as it would inevitably stimulate 
| other appetites and other claims; and though Wilhelm II. 
is the avowed friend of the Sultan, he is the sworn foe 
| of the Sultan’s present Government. Freedom in any shape 
or form is anathema to the War Lord of Germany. The 
wonderful bloodless revolution effected by the young Turks amid 
the admiring envy of the civilised world, was deemed a disaster 
to German ambitions and German interests in the Near East, © 
and the Kaiser was prepared to do anything in reason to relieve 
Abdul Hamid of the reformers. He may possibly have been 
privately appealed to by the helpless Sultan, who has temporarily 
bowed to force majeur in a spirit of self-preservation though not 
of resignation. The Austrianchallenge, preceded as it was to be 
by the Bulgarian challenge, and followed as it must be by 
other challenges, would place Constitutional Turkey in the im- 
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possible dilemma of either taking things lying down, and outraging 
national sentiment, which would provoke reaction, or of taking the 
field when totally unprepared for war, with a prospect of collaps- 
ing, as the French Empire collapsed after the débdcle of Sedan. 
In either case Germany stood to score. A successful counter- 
revolution would suit her book almost as well as a military disaster, 
which would enable her to posture at the post bellum settlement 
as a disinterested friend anxious to limit the dismemberment 
of the Hamidian dominions—Germany’s reward being the return 
of the golden age, when she had only to ask for the Palace and 
the Porte to grant. 

But the project of Baron von Aerenthal and the Archduke (we 
cannot help feeling that the venerable Franz Josef, who enjoys the 
esteem of the civilised world as a sincere lover of peace, for which 
he has made many sacrifices, must have been misled by his ambi- 
tious entourage both as to the effect of the annexation on the Near 
Kast and as to the resentment it would cause in friendly capitals) 
had even greater attractions for the German Emperor. The opening 
of the Eastern Question promised to sow discord between the two 
Powers who, to the concern and chagrin of Berlin, have lately 
shown a disposition to co-operate—viz., Russia and Great Britain, 
whose antagonism has for fifty years been the diapason of German 
diplomacy, and who were so craftily kept at loggerheads by 
Bismarck. The former would be compelled by the action of Austria 
to insist on the revision of other clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The fertile brain of Wilhelm II. doubtless originated the ingenious 
idea that Russia should improve the occasion by raising the 
question of the Dardanelles, as her attempt to emancipate her- 
self from the humiliating restrictions imposed upon her as 
the price of successive defeats would ex hypothesi exasperate 
England, and put an effectual stopper on the Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement initiated by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of last 
Autumn, which Germany moved heaven and earth—chiefly earth 
—to frustrate, and so happily emphasised by King Edward’s visit 
to the Tsar at Reval—a personal affront to the German Emperor, 
who claims the privilege of supervising the visiting lists of all 
European Sovereigns. Bismarck had been diabolically successful 
in making mischief between the elephant and the whale during the 
Franco-Prussian War, at a moment when the interests of Europe 
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imperiously demanded their harmonious co-operation, by prompt- 
ing Russia to denounce the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris. Bismarck’s successor might not unreasonably hope to be 
equally successful in embroiling these Powers over the Dardanelles. 

Another irresistible attraction of the revival of Anglo-Russian 
antagonism would be its distracting effect upon France, whose 
sympathies and interests might be divided between her Russian 
ally and her English friend, her difficulties being aggravated by 
the fact that French interests in the Near East are not always 
identical with those of Russia. With a modicum of luck the 
odious entente cordiale between the two Western Powers, which 
had so far survived all the intrigues of the Wilhelmstrasse and 
the menaces of Potsdam, might receive its death-blow during the 
general scramble likely to follow the action of Austria. We should 
never forget that the destruction of the entente between France 
and England is as dear to the German Emperor as is the prevention 
of any entente between Russia and England. I would hazard the 
prophecy that the Imperial diplomacy will prove as beneficent a 
factor in creating the second as it has been in consolidating the first, 
which beginning with a mere settlement of outstanding colonial 
differences between ourselves and France, has developed under 
hostile pressure into an intimate and durable friendship. France 
and Great Britain, almost for the first time in their history, look 
for mutual support in the hour of danger. Is it extravagant to 
hope that gradually, thanks to the same pressure, Russia and Great 
Britain may likewise come to regard one another as permanent 
political partners with common European interests? Now that 
the German portion of the Triple Alliance has become an avowed 
instrument of provocation and aggression, it is more than ever 
essential in the interests of that peace which is the object of so 
much lip service, to organise a counter entente for purely defensive 
purposes. Unless the statesmen of London, St. Petersburg, and 
Paris are equal to this great constructive work, Europe will 
become involved in war by the vanity of Vienna and the restless- 
ness of Berlin. 

Austria’s proposed violation of the Treaty of Berlin strongly 
appealed to Wilhelm II. for these and other equally obvious 
reasons, e.g., the prospect of establishing an effective German 
hegemony in the Near East, and even the possibility of snatching 
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the glorious prize of Constantinople, while Russia was in a 
military sense hors de combat. 

But the Kaiser is less impulsive and more methodical than is 
generally supposed. Moreover, he would, unofficially, of course, 
have taken the astute Prince Biilow into consultation, and we 
may assume that the possibility of a fiasco was carefully con- 
sidered. After all, Austria would bell the cat, and a fiasco would 
be her fiasco, the effect of which could not fail to make her 
more dependent than ever on Germany, and thus mitigate the 
latter’s isolation, which is due to the healthy distrust inspired 
in every European capital by her tortuous methods. From 
a purely German standpoint there were serious objections 
to the policy discussed between Wilhelm II. and the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, though the advantages were held 
to outweigh the drawbacks. Germany has a very substan- 
tial material stake in the Ottoman Empire, which she has 
for many years regarded as her economic annexe, if not as 
an ultimate political annexe. The German Ambassador in 
Constantinople (Baron Marschall von Bieberstein), who was 
hand-in-glove with the Hamidian régime, which he so success- 
fully exploited in the interests of his country, and may there- 
fore be regarded as an unprejudiced witness, makes no secret 
of his belief in the vitality of the Young Turkish movement 
and the probable endurance of the new régime. He is under- 
stood to have advised the Berlin Government that the reactionary 
elements were cowed, and would be unable to upset the Constitu- 
tion, and that there was consequently but a slender prospect of 
the return of the halcyon days when Baghdad Railways could 
be had for the asking. He has reported that German prestige 
has suffered severely during the last three months from the 
supposed hostility of the Emperor to the Reformers, and his 
remonstrances have been vigorously reinforced by the whole 
posse comitatus of German concession-hunters, bankers, merchants, 
commercial travellers, &c. &c., who have battened on Turkey 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Germany has put many valuable eggs into the Turkish basket, 
and however odious may be the prospect of the “Sick Man’s” 
regaining his health, and however anxious the German Emperor 
may be to destroy a progressive and incorruptible régime and to 
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restore the camarilla, Germany cannot afford to incur the per- 
manent hostility of Turkey, which would inevitably be her lot as 
the avowed instigator and open backer of Austria in the event of 
a fiasco. Hence the “‘reserve”’ of the Wilhelmstrasse throughout 
the present crisis—a reserve which, more suo, would be abandoned 
directly disaster, whether internal or external, overtook Con- 
stitutional Turkey, in which case the Emperor would anew 
proclaim himself the patron of the Padishah, while ex hypothesi, 
if Austria triumphed, Germany would instantly become more 
Austrian than ever. We are not at the end of the chapter, and 
it would be rash to anticipate or to dogmatise. Had the Ballplatz 
(the Austrian Foreign Office) been as brilliant in execution as 
it was daring in conception, we should already have seen the 
mobilisation of all the familiar resources of the Wilhelm- 
strasse on behalf of the Austrian policy, but the prompt and 
sagacious initiative of Sir Edward Grey in vindicating the 
sanctity of treaties, and his skill and success in marshalling 
the forces of international law and order against the marplots 
of Vienna and Sofia, and the frankly Turkophil attitude wisely 
adopted by the British Government, had a salutary and sobering 
effect on marplots elsewhere. The semi-official apparatus in 
Berlin does not usually suffer from coyness. It is vocal at 
every crisis, which makes its recent silence peculiarly significant. 
All we have heard so far is the plaintive ejaculation, “ Please, 
sir, it wasn’t me.” It was only Austria. Germany was as 
innocent as an unborn babe, and when it seemed probable that 
instead of a solid Triplice supported by Russia, emphasised by a 
counter-revolution in Constantinople, and a divided entente cor- 
diale, Italy was hesitating, Russia was hostile, Turkey was calm, 
and the entente was more effective than ever, the Wilhelmstrasse 
momentarily lost its nerve and began issuing feeble apologies for 
Austria, while disclaimers on its own behalf rained thick and 
fast. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein was allowed to give 
his parole d’honneur to the Grand Vizier that Germany was no 
party to Austria’s action, of which she disapproved, and as an 
earnest of German sympathy and goodwill, the Deutsche Bank 
advanced £200,000 to the Turkish Treasury. 

There has heen such an orgy of ‘terminological inexacti- 
tudes” during the month of October that the reader is at liberty 
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to believe what he pleases. You can pay your money and 
take your choice. Falsehood was ever a recognised weapon 
of Prussian diplomacy, and a Prussian diplomat who hesitated 
to tell a serviceable lie in the interests of his country would be 
regarded as a traitor and treated accordingly. It may be 
that Baron Marschall, who is anything but an ami tntime 
of Prince Biilow, was kept in the dark in order that he might 
the more easily play his appointed réle in Constantinople, or it 
may be that the national resentment of Turkey against Austro- 
German treachery provided a sufficient raison @étre to justify any 
ambassadorial allegation calculated to promote German interests 
—even at the expense of an ally. We cannot forget that Baron 
Marschall is commonly credited with having advised the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, Tewfik Pasha, to omit inviting the Bulgarian 
agent to his first official banquet—a slight calculated to embroil 
Bulgaria and Turkey, and which as a matter of fact set the ball 
rolling. It afforded Bulgaria a pretext—though doubtless without 
this particular pretext some other would have been found—for 
regarding the new régime with suspicion. Tewfik Pasha must 
know whether there is any foundation for the suggestion of the 
Daily News that he had already written an invitation for M. 
Gueshoff, which he was only dissuaded from sending by the 
German Ambassador. If he was in any way responsible for the 
Gueshoff incident he must be ranked among the false friends of 
the Porte. In Constantinople, Baron Marschall is as Turkish as 
the Turks, and he is equally profuse in his professions of good- 
will towards the new régime as he was towards the old one. 
But he is accused of talking in a different strain elsewhere. 
The Berlin Vossische Zeitung at the end of June (see Times 
Berlin Correspondence, June 22) published the views of “ a diplo- 
matist’’ described as being exceptionally well acquainted with 
Near Eastern affairs. I believe that Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein was in Berlin at this time, conducting his usual 
campaign in the Press, not always in consonance with Prince 
Biilow’s policy, and he is thought to have been the “ diplomatist ” 
cited by the Vossische Zeitung. After explaining that the 
Macedonian problem was completely misunderstood by the 
European Powers, “a diplomatist” proceeded to declare that 
the only solution of the problem was a war between Turkey 
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and Bulgaria, which “would effectually clear the air, since 
all the Balkan States would become involved in the 
conflict, and the subsequent readjustment would ensure the 
supremacy of the strongest State.” According to this man of 
blood and iron, such a@ war could only achieve its purpose 
if the European Powers agreed to stand aside. They ‘‘ could 
not object to the action of the Balkan States if they chose 
to settle their differences among themselves in a way which, 
if drastic, was after all the shortest and most satisfactory.” 
In fact the Vossische Zeitung’s “diplomatist” suggested that 
they should form a ‘Committee of supervision” to keep 
the ring and prevent excesses on the part of the com- 
batants. ‘* But the Macedonian question would only cease to exist 
on the day of the decisive encounter between the Turks and. the 
Bulgarians and their allies” [our italics]. This sinister interview 
appeared before the inauguration of the new régime in Turkey, 
and it may be that Baron Marschall von Bieberstein has since 
changed his mind, or it may be that he remains of the opinion 
that ‘‘ cupping ”’ is the only solution of the Eastern Question. 
As regards the general responsibility of Germany for the 
Austro-Bulgarian plot—even so unsuspitious a politician as Mr. 
Asquith declines to distinguish between the guilt of Vienna and 
Sofia—it may be readily admitted that there was probably no 
communication between Vienna and Berlin through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels, and therefore as Germany had no “official 
cognisance” of the coming coup, she can disclaim foreknow- 
ledge, but it is “beyond all possible probable shadow of doubt, 
all possible doubt whatever,” that the German Emperor was “‘in 
the know,” and as the suggestion that it was Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand who, so to speak, ‘‘tipped him the wink,” appeared 
in the demi-semi-official Lokal Anzeiger, it cannot be attributed 
to the malice of the National Review. Wilhelm II. is usually 
prodigal of advice whenever he has an opportunity of directing 
other Powers in the way they should go, and we may fairly 
assume that his consent was anything but silent. He probably 
suggested that Russia and Italy should be compromised if pos- 
sible by half confidences. He certainly stipulated that there 
should be no communication to his Government, so as to 
facilitate any necessary démentis, and the personnel of the 
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Wilhelmstrasse,from Herr Schén (the Foreign Minister) downwards, 
appears to have beenkeptin thedark. A similarepisode occurred 
eleven years ago. Germany’s impending seizure of Kiau-chow 
was informally mentioned by Wilhelm II. to Nicholas II. during 
a conversation at a railway station without the knowledge of 
the Governments of either sovereign. When the deed was done, 
St. Petersburg addressed indignant remonstrances to Berlin, which 
caused the utmost consternation in the Wilhelmstrasse. After a 
certain amount of ink had been shed on both sides, and Russo- 
German relations had become seriously strained, the German 
Emperor reminded the Tsar of his acquiescence in the German 
“lease” of Kiau-chow, and the Russian Foreign Office was 
obliged to draw in its horns. The Tsar could hardly have expected 
that a casual observation would have such momentous conse- 
quences. He had attached so little importance to the matter as 
not even to mention it to his Foreign Minister. 

In the present instance the Wilhelmstrasse has vehemently 
disclaimed privity, though Bismarck himself would be hard put 
to it to reconcile the deluge of conflicting semi-official assevera- 
tions which have added to the gaiety of nations during the past 
month. The crisis burst on October 5 with the proclamation of 
Bulgarian independence. The Times Berlin correspondent at 
once reported that “the proclamation of Bulgarian independence 
has certainly not taken diplomatic circles in Berlin by surprise,” 
but it was decided in Berlin to treat Bulgaria as Austria’s 
whipping-boy, and accordingly the semi-official Press was as 
severe in its strictures on the policy of Sofia as it was 
tender towards that of Vienna. By October 9 it appeared prob- 
able that Russia, France, and Great Britain would co-operate in 
supporting the policy outlined at the commencement of the crisis 
by Sir Edward Grey, as it was officially announced that the Am- 
bassadors of these three Powets “would acquaint the Porte on 
the same day, and each on his own behalf, that their Govern- 
ments considered that all modifications effected upon the Treaty 
of Berlin required the assent of all the contracting Powers.” Italy 
was expected to follow suit. German “reserve” deepened, and it 
was ostentatiously announced that neither the Kaiser nor his Chan- 
cellor saw any occasion to interrupt their autumn holiday. A British 
squadron proceeded to the Aigean Sea. The Turkish people 
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demonstrated their enthusiasm for their disinterested friends, while 
Germany shared the unpopularity of Austria. Berlin became 
apprehensive. Baron Marschall, besides giving his personal word of 
honour that Germany was innocent of the entire transaction, left 
the following written declaration with the Grand Vizier on October 
10: “I am charged by the German Emperor to protest energetically 
against the suppositions on the subject of an entente between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, or any other State, regarding 
events in the Balkan Peninsula. These events occurred without 
Germany's opinion having previously been obtained” [our italics]. 
Two days later, as the cat had not yet begun to jump towards 
Austria, the Berlin Government issued this declaration of policy: 
“In the first place, it may be repeated that Germany had no know- 
ledge previous to the notification given to other Great Powers of 
the recent action of Bulgaria and Austria. Asa Power which is not 
interested politically in the Balkans, Germany’s main interest is 
to co-operate with the other Powers with a view to bringing about 
a friendly solution of the pending questions and of maintaining 
peace. As in the past, so also in the present, the German 
Government maintains the most friendly attitude towards 
Turkey.” That same evening Paris was amazed to learn on the 
authority of the Temps, that ‘‘from a conversation on Saturday 
between Herr von Schon (the German Foreign Minister) and 
M. Jules Cambon (the French Ambassador in Berlin), it would 
appear the German Government regards the recent events in the 
Kast in the same way as the French Government.’’ Meanwhile, 
as the Grey-Isvolsky conferences proceeded with every prospect 
of success, the Berlin semi-official Press announced that the 
German Government was in entire accord with British policy 
and had no differences with Russia. In fact, she would shout 
with the larger crowd. The Austrian Ambassador in Paris 
retaliated by throwing out hints of a possible Austro-French 
understanding re Morocco. 

On October 14 the Wilhelmstrasse made another tack. It was 
announced that “the Austrian Ambassador yesterday had a long 
interview with Prince Biilow, which, it is understood on good autho- 
tity, showed that complete agreement prevails in the main between 
Austria and Germany on all questions of foreign policy.”” This was 
followed by the news that the German Emperor, who could no 
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longer be kept from.the fray, had written an autograph letter to 
Francis Joseph congratulating him on the successful annexation of 
the Provinces, and warmly assuring him of Germany’s friendship 
and moral support. It was also alleged, though subsequently 
denied, that Wilhelm II. undertook to back his ally with the armed 
might of Germany. 

It was clearly Turkey’s turn, all the more as German 
trade interests in the Near East were suffering severely from 
the effects of the Austrophil policy. It was consequently 
no surprise to learn that on October 19 the Emperor had re- 
sumed his réle of patron and protector of Islam. When Osman 
Nizami Pasha (the new Turkish Ambassador in Berlin) presented 
his credentials, he was warmly welcomed by Wilhelm II. “as the 
representative of a country which was a great Power and a friend 
of long standing (einer altbefreundete Grossmacht).’’ The Kaiser 
protested most emphatically against the suggestion that his 
sentiments towards Turkey had changed, ‘‘the Ambassador 
might feel assured that the feelings of sincere friendship which 
he cherished for Turkey, and to which he had given expression 
at Damascus, endured unaltered and unimpaired. As the loyal 
friend of the Ottoman Empire and of its exalted ruler, he would 
once more express the hope that good fortune and prosperity 
might be vouchsafed to Constitutional Turkey.’’ The Emperor’s 
memorable speech at Damascus on November 8, 1898, which he 
now desired to revive, contained the following significant pas- 
sage: ‘*May his Majesty the Sultan, and the three hundred 
million Mohammedans scattered over the earth, who reverence 
in him their Khalif, be assured that at all times the German 
Emperor will be their friend.’’ This versatile monarch is at once 
the guide, philosopher, friend, ally and enthusiastic backer of 
Austria, the despoiler of Turkey, as well as the “loyal friend,” 
admirer and upholder of the despoiled. In opening the Prussian 
Diet on October 20 his Majesty showed a disposition to hark back 
to Austria, declaring that “‘the German Empire will, inloyal union 
with is allies [our italics], promote a just solution of the present 
difficulties.” 

As I have said, the reader can pay his money and take 
his choice of German policies, though after the illuminating 
exhibition of the past month, German assurances and German 
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assertions have lost the very little value they formerly possessed. 
Our capacity for swallow is completely exhausted. Hencefor- 
ward no one in his or her senses will pay the slightest attention 
to any official or semi-official statement put forward by or on 
behalf of the Berlin Government. In their private lives the 
German people may be so many George Washingtons, but their 
public spokesmen stick at nothing in pursuit of what they 
imagine to be German interests, though the single effect of their 
tortuous tactics is to inspire universal distrust of German policy. 
At the present time no one pretends to know whether Germany 
is working for peace or for war. She is probably so bewildered 
by her conflicting statements as not to know herself. 

The hopeful feature of a situation needlessly complicated 
by Germany’s ludicrous efforts to run with the hare and 
hold with the hounds is her failure so far to separate Russia, 
France and Great Britain, who have worked loyally together 
in a disinterested attempt to preserve international proprie- 
ties, and to keep the peace endangered by Austro-German- 
Bulgarian adventures. Before leaving England M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, declared, “It is believed that 
one of the most important results of the action of Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria will be to render even more cordial 
the relations of Great Britain, France and Russia, and: to 
strengthen their friendship with reformed Turkey.” Should this 
prediction be fulfilled and the new entente survive the intrigues 
of its unscrupulous enemies Europe may face the future with 
some confidence—all the more so if on second thoughts Italy 
should decide to join the party of law and order. 

That is one moral of the crisis. 

Another moral is that no international diplomacy however 
skilful is an adequate substitute for national strength, and that 
just as the British naval supremacy is a powerful guarantee of 
peace so British military impotence is a dangerous incentive to 
war. Will our Statesmen assimilate this truism before it is too 


late ? 


L. J. Maxss, 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN TURKEY 


Mucu has been written lately concerning the outbreak of the 
Turkish Revolution, its early successes have been unanimously 
applauded, the outward changes that it immediately effected 
have been commented on, and the chances of the ultimate success 
of Liberalism eagerly discussed in every newspaper in Europe. 
But certain aspects of the situation seem to have been somewhat 
ignored, and inasmuch as the movement in Turkey is only one 
single portion of a great upheaval that is taking place all over 
Asia, it is necessary to examine not only the interior but the 
exterior causes that have given birth to the new order of things 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

It is to the Far East that we must first turn our eyes in 
seeking these causes. The revolution in Japan in 1867 was 
perhaps the first sign of serious change in the attitude of Oriental 
peoples to their Government; and whilst the stern feudal system 
of that country scarcely gave way until a much later period, it 
was due to that revolution that a conception of a material 
monarchy took the place of an autocratic oligarchy centred in a 
mysterious and semi-divine ruler. The revolution, however, only 
changed the external form of Government, but the real and actual 
control of Japan remained as it alwayshad been in the hands of 
a small and powerful group of statesmen. The period of develop- 
ment which steadily followed upon this revolution in Japan was 
little noticed by the Western world until the outbreak of the 
recent war with Russia and the effect of that development upon 
the other nations of the East was very generally ignored, except 
by those most intimately acquainted with Eastern politics, for a 
considerable time even after that war. 


The extraordinary effect which the victory of Japan imme- 
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diately had upon the Asiatic world was further intensified by 
the revolution in Russia which followed upon the Japanese 
victories. Out of the vast population of the Russian Empire there 
are no less than twenty million men who profess the faith of Islam, 
and it was the Moslem element in Russia, not slow to understand 
the meaning of this revival in the East, and represented by 
thirty members in the first Duma, who were the means of 
spreading constitutional ideas on the Western model all through 
the Mussulman population of Russia, and especially in the 
Caucasus. Whilst in the north of Russia the disorders merely 
took the form of a revolutionary movement, in the south 
a revolutionary and a constitutional movement were raging 
at the same time. The infection spread rapidly across the 
border into Persia where the Mujtehids, who thought thereby 
to increase their power in the country, voiced the dissatisfaction 
of the nation with the despotic system of government in power, 
and forced the Shah to grant a constitution. The reaction that 
has been witnessed in Persia since the grant of the constitution 
has led many to believe that the day for Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Persia has not yet dawned, but there can be no question 
that constitutional ideas have taken deep root in the country, 
and that the reaction which occurred was due to the fact that 
the popular party were led to believe that if they resisted the 
Shah the consequence would be Russian intervention backed up 
by the consent of England. It was owing to this general belief 
that for a long time noserious resistance was made, and that the 
reaction was successful. 

The Persian movement, however, in its inception was quite 
independent of the Young Turkish movement, and whilst both 
have doubtless had a common exterior cause in the general 
awakening of the Hast, they differ in many essential respects. 
They may, perhaps, be likened to two great rivers having their 
sources at different ends of the same lake, which diverge and 
flow through countries of a totally different character, but which 
eventually join and form a wide spreading and irresistible 
torrent. 

Before passing on to the examination of the internal causes 
of the Turkish revolution, it may be interesting to discuss the 
chief characteristics of the three revolutions in Japan, in Russia, 
and in Persia, which have preceded that of Turkey. 
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The chief features of the constitutional development in 
Japan were its broad conception of nationalism, and the self- 
effacing sacrifice with which each man, woman and child in the 
country worked for the common cause. 

The revolution in Japan was mainly in externals, and, blended 
with the modernist ideas which promoted the revolution, there 
was a moderation of thought and a realisation of the actualities 
of the situation which are very remarkable. The Kurumaku 
statesmen, who have always been the governing element in the 
nation, formed a small party of elderly men having an almost 
hereditary instinct of rule; these retained their power and 
authority throughout the revolutionary period and after. For 
a long time Parliament scarcely counted as an operative and 
controlling factor, and so it was that throughout the changing 
scenes of Japanese development it was the same actors who 
played the leading parts, in different guise and in different réles, 
but always the real Government was the power behind the 
curtain, a power which sought neither honour nor rewards, and 
which ruled Japan during the nineteenth century as it had done 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. It is much 
the same to-day in Japan, the externals of Government change, 
but the old system of control, gradually modernising with the 
advance of time, still remains. It is largely due to this unusual 
mixture of liberalism and sane conservatism in the forms of 
government that Japan has been spared from those disastrous 
periods of anarchy and chaos which are so apt to follow upon 
abrupt changes in the central control of a State. The innate 
determination and desire of the Japanese to submit themselves 
to the public good and to put away all personal questions when 
considering national problems has alone made this possible. It 
is the spirit of the hive, like bees and ants. 

Utterly different are the main characteristics of the revolution 
in Russia, which, like that of 1789, was individualistic and not 
nationalist. In Russia the motive power leading to revolt 
emanated from certain sections only of the nation, who, owing to 
oppression or local dissatisfaction, determined to better their 
plight by destroying the Government in power quite irrespec- 
tive of the good of the whole nation. Destruction and not con- 
struction is the keynote of such a revolution, and the result, both 
in Russia and in Persia, is a chaotic Government in which various 
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groups, ill-organised and badly led, demand privileges for them- 
selves; the executive becomes merged in the legislature, and 
anarchy ensues. The old Government of autocracy and reaction 
then profits by this period of dissolution, it recovers, perhaps 
only temporarily, its power, and with almost general consent puts 
an end to the chaos by counter-revolution. To continue our 
simile—there is the same difference between the Japanese and 
Russian revolutions as there is between the swarming of bees and 
the rush of animals in a prairie fire. 

The Persian revolution was no less individualistic than the 
Russian; and inasmuch as the constitutional fever had spread 
from the Caucasus to Teheran, similar symptoms may be dis- 
covered in the two movements. 

Such briefly are the broad characteristics of the three revolu- 
tions of the Middle and the Far East, which may now be 
contrasted with the revolution which has taken place in Turkey. 

There can be little question that all these movements in the 
Hastern world, whether nationalist or individualistic, have, to a 
certain extent, been contributory exterior causes of recent 
events in Turkey. All through the East the force of public 
opinion has been gradually awakening into active use. Contem- 
plative complacency has gradually been giving way to an attitude 
of curiosity and inquiry into the affairs of the Western world, 
and a lighter construction has gradually been placed upon the 
letter of religious dogma. These, quite clearly, are all dis- 
integrating elements in the old fabric of Oriental idea. There is 
no one who has been in a position to study closely the system of 
Government during the Hamidian régime in Turkey who did not 
foresee the occurrence of the recent events. The only uncertainty 
that existed was the date. The moment of the outbreak was 
to most people a surprise, but during the last ten or twelve 
months there was a certain uneasiness to be observed in the 
attitude of the Palace officials, an atmosphere of restlessness 
prevailed, as if the actors in the Yildiz drama realised that the 
game was all but played out and that the strain of some thirty 
years of tension would shortly reach breaking-point. But 
things in the East move slowly, and there existed in Turkey 
many factors that justified, at all events to the Western mind, 
the belief that the light of reform and freedom was not likely as 
yet to break through the thick mist of reaction in which the 
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country had been plunged during the last thirty years. In Turkey 
more than in any other country reform seemed likely to collide 
with religion; education had been allowed less scope than in 
‘those countries where changes had already occurred; and whilst 
the hand of Government had maintained a strong grip over the 
major mass of the population, the advisers of the Sultan had 
found no lack of encouragement in their policy of robbery and 
reaction at the hands of at least one powerful European State. 
Such was the general opinion regarding the immediate future of 
reform in Turkey until the changes of the last few weeks occurred. 

The internal causes of the revolution in Turkey, and the im- 
mediate causes that provoked the outbreak, are too well known 
to need recapitulation here. From the day when the present 
Sultan ascended the throne he determined to kill the reform move- 
ments that had been inaugurated by Abdul Mejid and his three 
great Ministers, Reschid, Ali, and Fuad. The Tanzimat move- 
ment that first saw light under the Hatti Sherif of Gulkhane in 
1839 had been checked by various exterior difficulties in which 
Turkey found herself during the years that led up to the Crimean 
War; but the seeds of Liberalism had been sown, and were des- 
tined to weather even the prolonged winter of Abdul Hamid’s 
reign. The insurrection in Greece in 1832 had drawn the atten- 
tion of France and England to the condition of the Christian races 
in Turkey. The liberation of Thessaly and Epirus, and the later 
successes of the arms of Mehemet Ali against Ottoman rule, 
further served as alever by which Europe could put pressure on 
Turkey to remedy the lot of her oppressed subjects, and it was in 
the immediate necessity in which Turkey was compelled to rally 
to herself the alienated sympathies of France and England, that 
the pledges for the welfare of the Ottoman Rayahs were given in 
the Edict of 1839. But it was in those pledges, and in the 
initial ideals of that Edict, and of the Hatti Humayun that 
ratified it, that Abdul Hamid saw danger to the supremacy of 
the Moslem element in the Empire. Not without a certain true 
appreciation of the results of these edicts he determined that the 
welfare and advancement of the Christian races was destined to 
imperil the strength of Islam. The greater industry and capacity 
of the Christian races, as compared with the Moslem races, con- 
vinced him that equality in treatment could only result in in- 
creasing the influence of the former at the expense of the latter, 
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and he set himself boldly to the task of crushing the activities of 
the Christians, and keeping them in stern servitude under the yoke 
of the ruling race. It was in the steadfast pursuit of this aim 
that he first realised the immense political value of the Caliphate,” 
that he squandered hoarded millions upon the maintenance of a 
vast army of spies in every corner of the Empire, and that he 
preferred to pledge the wealth and credit of his country to secure 
the support of a self-seeking foreign Power, if in any way this 
might save him from yielding to the demands of Europe for the 
equal treatment of the Christian population of the Turkish Empire. 
It is yet to be seen whether he was right in his estimate of the 
competitive values of the Moslem as against the Christian races 
of the Empire; it may well be thatin this he did not err as much 
as is commonly supposed ; but if in modern judgment we may 
deem his policy of reaction to have been as short-sighted as it was 
cruel and inhumane, we may not entirely withhold some tribute 
of stern admiration for the lonely figure in the Palace of Yildiz, 
whose conceptions of government were based upon the warlike 
and fierce traditions of an ancient dynasty, and who, if he 
governed ill, was still able to save his people from most of the 
vices that are sapping the strength of European nations, and to 
preserve in a large degree amongst them those pristine virtues 
of honesty, thrift, and piety which are so especially to be 
observed amongst the Moslems in Turkey, and which may yet 
prove to be the factor which will enable the Empire to recover 
its lost vitality and strength. 

It is generally thought that the overthrow of despotism in 
Turkey was the result of patient work extending over a long 
period. Such was not the case. The Committee of Union and 
Progress, formed many years ago by Achmet Riza in Paris, never 
had any real vitality or influence in Turkey itself. It was im- 
possible that a radical change in the whole fibre of the Empire’s 
constitution, such as was contemplated by Achmet Riza and his 
little band of exiles, could be effected from so great a distance, 
and the committee soon became inactive and moribund. The 
only thing that could be done was to prepare public opinion 
in Europe for the possibility and the necessity of such a 
change, and if Achmet Riza’s journal, the Mechveret, was only 
read by a few, it may at least be said to have contributed 
to keeping the aims and desires of the reform party before a 
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certain number of journalists and writers in Paris and London, 
The real movement, however, began some three years ago, when 
a new committee of Young Turks, numbering about eight mem- 
bers, was formed in Salonika, and adopted the name of the 
* Comité de la Liberté.” Salonika wasimmediately decided upon 
as the headquarters of the propagandist work: this choice was 
due not only to its close communication with Europe and the 
greater immunity from spy surveillance, which, for some reason 
or other, the town had always enjoyed, but to the fact that in 
Salonika the European post-offices, which alone provided safe 
means of communication with Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
Europe, were in a central part of the town, and readily acces- 
sible and regularly used by a large part of the inhabitants. The 
new committee soon recognised the causes that had led to the 
failure of the Paris committee, and after only a few weeks’ work 
they met with sufficient encouragement to make them feel certain 
that this time, at all events, they had discovered a system by 
which rapid and secret enrolment of members might be effected 
and through which definite hopes of ultimate success might be 
legitimately entertained. Doctor Nazim Bey, one of the old 
members of the Paris committee, lost no time in coming to 
Salonika and in persuading the Committee of Liberty to join 
issue with the dying Committee of Union and Progress in Paris, 
and even to adopt the latter’s name. No sooner was the Salonika 
organisation complete than branch organisations were commenced 
in Monastir, Uscub, and Kossovo, whilst Doctor Nazim was sent 
to Smyrna to inaugurate an important branch of the work in 
that town. An organisation was also started in Constantinople, 
but the number of spies and the mutual distrust that existed 
between one and all in the capital made the work impossible and 
useless. The story of the difficulties under which the committee 
laboured in the subsequent years, and of the misfortunes which 
so often and so nearly exposed to the Government the secrets of 
their organisation, is too long to relate in these pages; whilst it 
is true that Freemasonry played no unimportant part in assisting 
the later plans and aims of the revolutionaries, it is yet due to 
the Salonika committees and their branches alone that the foun- 
dations and the machinery of the movement were so successfully 
laid. It is no less remarkable that the movement was not only 
begun but carried through from start to finish without any foreign 
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financial help. Both the European and the Asiatic committees 
were entirely financed by the small contributions of the members 
themselves. The heavy monetary requirements, looked forward 
to during the declaration of the revolution, which would have 
been actually incurred had it been found necessary to march 
troops against Constantinople, were never actually needed; but 
the difficulty had been arranged for, and those numerous 
members of the committee who were also officials employed in 
Government departments, were ready to seize all available 
public moneys, and to hand them over for the needs of the 
moment. 

The marvellous manner in which the revolution was effected, 
without riot and without bloodshed, and the intense enthusiasm 
and orderly behaviour of the people in their patriotic demonstra- 
tions, have inspired those who have witnessed them with a deep 
admiration, and if the earliest moments of the internal crisis have 
been successfully passed, it is yet impossible to look ahead at the 
colossal and immediate difficulties which have to be faced by 
the Young Turkish Committees and the Ministers without the 
deepest anxiety. It would be impossible for any one who visited 
Constantinople, Smyrna, or Salonika, to doubt the sincerity 
of the feeling in favour of reform, or the earnest desire of the 
people to do all in their power to keep the freedom they have 
won, but those who know the provinces, who realise clearly the 
distance of weeks that separates the populations of the interior, 
the racial gulf that is fixed between the Syrian and the Slav, the 
Armenian and the Albanian, between the wild Kurdish inhabitants 
of the Dersim ranges and the turbulent tribes of the Yemen and 
and the Hejaz, cannot but wonder how far the separate and 
hostile members of the Ottoman Empire have understood the 
meaning of the changes that have occurred, whether they are 
in any way prepared to sink personal differences for the sake of 
liberty, or whether liberty is to them but an emancipation from 
necessary restraint and a gift to be exploited in increased 
turbulence and lawlessness. 

The exterior difficulties which have been so unhappily thrust 
upon the country by the untimely and hostile actions of neigh- 
bouring States have already shaken to its very foundations the 
existence of the new régime. Even if, as seems likely, these 
difficulties are brought to a satisfactory issue, there still exist, 
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in the solution of the more immediate problems of internal 
administration—such as army reorganisation, financial regula- 
tion, questions of education and language, to say nothing of the 
institution of Parliamentary government on a sound basis— 
obstacles and difficulties which to many may appear insurmount- 
able. The Turkish Treasury is absolutely empty, the financial 
needs of the moment are especially pressing. The revolution 
was brought about by the support of the army alone. If this 
support is not to be alienated, the large arrears of pay due to 
it must be paid off without delay. An empty treasury provides 
no Turkish Minister with any new emotions, but hitherto he had 
found little difficulty in providing security upon which to obtain 
a short loan to meet the urgent needs of the moment. The 
position has now become much more acute. In spite of the 
natural riches of the country, which with economy and a little time 
will yet restore prosperity to it, it is now impossible to find new 
sources of revenue to meet the demands of the Exchequer: that 
this is due to the scandalous financial policy of the late Palace party 
is true but it is no less due to the ruinous system of a Railway 
kilometric guarantee which has afforded the country the mini- 
mum provision of railway facilities with the maximum financial 
expenditure and obligation to the administrators of those rail- 
ways. The evils attendant upon this system reached their 
climax a few months ago in the signature of the Baghdad Railway 
Contract of June 2, which provided for the extension of the line 
to Halif.* The results of this agreement are to deprive the 
Government of all advantage in any increase on the surplus of 
the ceded revenues of the public debt; for under this contract 
it has been agreed that all the surpluses on those ceded revenues 
should be affected to the railways guarantees. Should Turkey 
in her search for new revenues obtain the consent of the Powers to 
an augmentation of customs duties, it is Germany and not Turkey 
who will be the gainer, inasmuch as, under the Decree of 
Muharrem, it was laid down that any such increase should go to 
swell the surplus of those ceded revenues which in their turn are 
now affected to the Baghdad Railway. Wherever Turkey most 
naturally looks for new sources of revenue, be it in the further 


* “Convention Additionnelle (faisant suite 4 la Convention du 5 Mars, 
1903, du chemin de fer de Bagdad),” 
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promotion of the important silk industry of the country, or in 
the imposition of an export tax on tobacco, in the development 
of salt and fishery revenues, or even in an increase of the Income 
Tax (temettu), she finds herself tied hand and foot by the new 
Baghdad Railway Contract, which in effect deprives the Govern- 
ment of all the advantages in the improvement of her own 
revenues. It is scarcely credible that such a contract as this 
should actually have been agreed to by two intelligent Turkish 
Ministers. The document in question would perhaps be more 
intelligible were the signatures of the two Ministers replaced by 
the design of a Red and a Black Eagle, typical of the two 
distinguished orders of which they were immediately afterwards 
the recipients. Can it be wondered at that reformed Turkey has 
chosen to express her sympathy with England rather than with 
a country whose exploitation of Turkish revenues was euphemis- 
tically described to the world as the “‘ Protection of Islam?” It 
is only fair to say, however, that while the immediate financial 
difficulties are very great, there is reason to hope that if Turkey 
is allowed to enjoy a reasonable period of freedom from external 
difficulties, the immense natural wealth of the country and the 
frugality and industry of the population will be sufficient to 
rapidly repair the financial havoc which has been created. On 
the basis of past borrowing, it would appear that Turkey’s annual 
deficit amounts to about one million pounds. If, then, the new 
Government can now issue an honest Budget showing that any 
increases of expenditure over revenue are only due to the necessary 
satisfaction of liabilities inherited from their predecessors, or to 
outlay on an improved system of administration, it may not 
unreasonably be hoped that the confidence of European financiers 
may be sufficiently won to enable the Government to pursue their 
path of financial reconstruction on sound and untrammelled lines. 

The scheme of army reform proposed by the new Government 
presents less immediate but equally serious difficulties. Whereas 
up to the present only Moslems served in the army, it is now 
intended that all Ottoman subjects of whatever race or religion 
shall serve in the national army. The idea of having separate 
regiments for separate nationalities has been discarded on strate- 
gical grounds, and one regiment is therefore liable to comprise 


any number of nationalities in its strength. The ideal is a great 
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one, but how far is its realisation compatible with the race. 
hatred and animosity that have hitherto prevailed amongst them ? 
How far is it possible that Christians will serve alongside their 
Moslem countrymen, and how far is it fair to expect that Moslem 
soldiers will serve contentedly and obey whole-heartedly their 
Christian officers? Can the strong national feeling that exists 
amongst Ottoman Greeks, and which has always made them 
Greeks first and Ottomans afterwards, be successfully made 
subservient to the spirit of Imperial unity? All these are 
fundamental questions, whose satisfactory solution is vital to 
the welfare and existence of constitutional government in Turkey 
at the moment. 

One of the most hopeful features of the programme laid down 
by the new Government in Turkey is that which shows their 
recognition of the importance of education in the country. The 
Young Turk committees rightly believe that education alone can 
blend together and harmonise the divergent aims of the different 
nationalities under the Turkish flag. Fanaticism can only 
flourish amongst the uneducated, and whilst the Turkish people 
are little, if any, more prone to outbreaks of religious intolerance 
than, say, the uneducated peasantry of southern Russia, so long 
as ignorance prevails the people are always open to yield to the 
fanaticism that may be preached to them by unscrupulous 
politicians in the capital. But the task of framing educational 
legislation which would be acceptable to all nationalities and 
creeds is one of intense difficulty. We in England who are still 
battling unsuccessfinlly over far simpler problems of education 
can realise to some extent the task the Turks have undertaken. 
It is necessary in the interest of the Turks, as the ruling race, 
that the study of the Turkish language should be obligatory in 
all State schools, and yet this primary measure is likely to meet 
with no little resistance on the part of some of the Christian 
population, who wish to maintain their own schools and resent the 
introduction of Turkish teachers even if provided at the expense 
of the State. Nor is it an easy task, without unduly multiplying 
the number of schools in certain localities, to provide a programme 
of religious and secular education that will be agreeable to 
the inhabitants of those villages whose population may number 
only a few hundreds, but which may comprise Turks, Greeks, 
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Bulgars, Servians, and Albanians. So far education has not been 
encouraged, still less has it been made obligatory, but even so the 
amounts of money available for education have been found in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. These moneys have been derived 
from an additional half per cent. levy upon the tithes as well as 
from an annual credit allotted to education in the Budget, but 
the insufficiency is scarcely surprising inasmuch as only a very 
small proportion of the former ever reaches the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and none of the latter. Suffice it to say, that whilst 
there is little doubt that the past system of misappropriation of 
educational funds has now ceased, there yet remains a large sum 
of money to be found annually if education is to have the scope 
sketched out for it by the present Government. There are many 
who look to the riches of the Evkaf to assist in the problem 
of educational finance, but the question is on the face of it 
too thorny and dangerous to be opened until the future of 
constitutional government in Turkey is more permanently 
assured. It is clear that the chief difficulty will be met with in 
the organisation and administration of the Rujdié (or Primary 
Schools); if once the basis is satisfactorily established in 
these, the wider provision and educational programmes of the 
Idadié (or Secondary) and Sultanieh (or Collegiate) schools will 
be considerably facilitated. 

In the many external difficulties that have to be faced to-day 
much depends upon the attitude of the Christians. They must 
learn to realise that the cry of “‘ Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity’ cannot eliminate the fundamental fact that it is the 
descendants of Othman and they alone who are the ruling race 
and who must remain so as long as the Turkish Empire holds 
together. The ruling race has pledged itself, and has even risked 
its existence, to give and maintain the principle of religious 
freedom and racial equality for all its subjects, but it is clear 
that a preponderance of the Moslem element in the Turkish 
Parliament is as just an ambition on the part of the Turks, and 
as essential a factor in the welfare of Turkey as is the para- 
mountcy of Anglo-Saxon rule to the permanency of our Indian 
Empire. Let the Moslems of Turkey once see that they are to 
be numerically overwhelmed by the Christians in the new Parlia- 
ment, and the result must inevitably be the overthrow of consti- 
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tutional government. From the panic that would ensue, and 
from the vain attempts that would be made by the Turks to 
seek safety in a return to that despotic rule of whose evils they 
at least had learnt the limit, there could only ensue a recru- 
descence of bitter animosity to the Christian peoples that would 
terminate as fatally for them as for the existence of the ruling 
race itself. It must ever be remembered that, in Turkey as 
elsewhere, reaction and not reform is the natural disposition of 
the clerical element, and if up to now the weight of the Ulema 
has been on the side of the latter, it is mainly because they have 
smarted no less than others under the bitter restraints of 
Hamidian rule. 

The fast of Ramazan, when religious feeling runs highest, is 
not yet safely past, and indications are already to hand that the 
forces of reaction, quiescent up till now, are awakening. There 
is no more potent rallying cry for the reactionary than that the 
Christians are trying to usurp the ruling power in Turkey, and if 
once colour is found for this cry, and the story is believed amongst 
the people, in a few days, in a few hours even, the whole fabric 
of the new Government might fall amidst a wreckage of national 
hopes and ambitions. Those who are guiding the destinies of 
Turkey to-day are riding a whirlwind, and it lies largely with the 
Christian races to lull this to a calm, or stir it toa hurricane. The 
Turkish Government and people are placing their whole faith on 
the support of England, and are even apt to expect greater 
miracles from British statesmanship than are in its power to 
perform. So far nothing that could wisely be done to help Turkey 
has been left undone by the British Government, and if only 
Turkey will realise what is and what is not possible for England 
to do, and will maintain her trust in British friendship, there is 
good reason to hope that all the present difficulties may be satis- 
factorily overcome. Both from a moral and a material point of 
view, England can in no way err in giving wholeheartedly her 
support to a nation who is striving to establish the principles of 
freedom and justice in her country; upon whose existence, more- 
over, British naval supremacy in the Mediterranean so largely 
depends, and whose disruption would jeopardise the very exist- 
ence of our Eastern Empire, 
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There were many admirable features in last night’s 
performance [wrote the musical correspondent of the 
Times in its issue of June 16], besides the appearance 
of Madame Tetrazzini in the part so long identified 
with Madame Patti. That illustrious Rosina was 
present, and among the enthusiastic spectators, many 
of the large audience would have given a great deal 
if she had been on the stage rather than in the stalls. 


ApEuiInA Partr played “ Rosina” to Mario’s “ Almaviva,”’ at the 
Salle Ventadour in Paris in the winter of 1862. My recollections of 
di Candia conjure up a full, jovial face, an eye full of beauty and 
intelligence, continuous rippling laughter, mobile lips, over which 
a black moustache seemed to quiver in sympathy. Grisi was a 
delightful personage. To hear her sing ‘‘ Casta Diva” was a joy 
forever. Mario was a consummate actor. His voice in 1862 was 
not so fine as before. He had been a worthy rival to Rubini. 
As Punch, referring to an imaginary discussion between Gye and 
Mapleson, on the respective merits of the primi tenore of Her 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden, put it: 


As does the Monument in Trafalgar Square 
O’ertop the fountains feebly squirting there 


does my Mario your Giuglini beat ! 


Though London had two, Paris had but one Italian Opera, 
which was housed in a building now used as a bank in the Place 
Ventadour. This tiny square is approached by a short street 
from the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs on the south; whilst a 
swinging door in the Passage Choiseul, close to the stuffy little 
Bouffes, gives access to it from the east. In the southern 
approach two splendid Gardes de Paris 4 cheval, stood sentry on 
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the nights of performances, their long red cloaks and flashing 
helmets picturesquely reflected in the wet streets. In those days 
one could dine for 1 franc, 60 centimes, at a restaurant in the 
Passage Choiseul. The menu comprised: ‘trois plats, et dessert,” 
amongst which were, “Vol au vent aux champignons,” and 
‘‘ Perdrix aux choux” ; either of which, if only relatively first class, 
must have cost more than the price of the whole dinner. From 
the Passage Choiseul one passed occasionally to the Italiens. I 
can see Mario now as Almaviva, in white satin and silk, with a 
long sword, his cavalier hat and ostrich feather contrasting with 
his dark moustache and laughing eyes. A little too stout, but 
graceful as Hector, “Il avait frisé la quarantaine,” as well as his 
hair. His ‘Ecco ridente” was splendid, and nothing better than 
his comedy in the laterscenes. Patti sang like a beautiful trilling 
bird. How she voiced “Una voce poco fa!” What are the high 
notes of Tetrazzini, astonishing as they are, to those of Patti in 
the Salle Ventadour? With such an actor as Mario di Candia, 
Rosina had to be an ideal sprightly mover, as well as a finished 
singer. This girl with the bright eyes and pretty feet, whose 
brother-in-law, Strakosch, had brought out in New York, com- 
bined the two qualities. 

In the Bois or the Champs Elysées of those days were no 
hideous teujs-teufs, nor did the ground rock with the movements 
of subterranean trains. De Morny, the Emperor’s half-brother, 
held sway, except in the Faubourg St. Germain, and de Gram- 
mont Caderousse reigned with him in society. Napoleon III. 
drove his pair of faultless bays in a mail phaeton, with Fleury by 
his side. (The Fleury who wrote after Sédan; “En tout cas 
nous nous sommes diablement bien amusés.”) The Empress 
passed the Palais de l’Industrie at about 4 o’clock in her 
“daumont,” the postilions and outriders in green and gold. 
Princess Metternich drove in a similar, but yellow carriage. 
There also would be the lovely Comtesse de Pourtalés, the 
equally beautiful Marquise de Gallifet. With the Empress, one 
of her ladies in waiting, either the Comtesses de Montebello, de 
la Poéze, de la Bedoyére (2); the Marquises de Las Marismas, 
de la Tour Maubourg, or perhaps the Baronne de Bourgoing. 

All were driving to the Bois de Boulogne, “ pour faire le tour 
du lac.’’ In the few years before “l'année terrible” (1870) half 
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the Sovereigns of Europe visited Paris, so gay, so clean, so 
“coquet.”” The Emperor Francis Joseph was there, forgetting 
Solférino, not having tasted the bitterness of Sadova; the old 
King of Prussia, so soon to be crowned German Emperor in the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles; Ismail Pasha, picking up stray 
things for his opera in Cairo, at the expense of the Fellaheen: 
Abd-ul-Aziz, white faced, black-bearded, half asleep; to sleep 
for ever with the aid of his own scissors at Stambial; Alexander 
II., the Liberator of the Serfs, whom Berezowski attempted to 
assassinate in the Bois de Boulogne; Louis of Bavaria, with wavy 
hair and splendid eyes, beneath whose lids lurked the Wittelsbach 
madness as yet undeveloped; Rodolph of Hapsburg, who pre- 
ferred love and death to life and a crown; all of them admired 
the fountains in the “Place Louis XV.” or Plice de la Con- 
corde. Those were the days of merry Offenbach, when Schneider, 
surnamed ‘‘Le passage des princes,” had her bath of Algerian 
Onyx; and “Skittles”? and Cora Pearl drove their pony carriages 
and came to blows in the Avenue des Acacias. In 1867 took 
place the first Grand Exhibition, when trees thirty feet high blos- 
somed and bore leaf in the dusty Champ de Mars, and the 
“sommeux” divided their attention between the barmaids at 
Spiers and Pond’s restaurant, and Krupp’s monster gun of steel. 
Amongst the numerous suitors of the pretty Patti were Imbert 
de St. Amand, the historian, “un homme sérieux,” who would 
have made a good husband for La Diva; the Russian, Narisch- 
kine, the handsomest and wildest gambler in Paris; and de 
Caux. Patti accepted the hand and title of the last. People 
said: ‘‘c’est elle qui a fait le mauvais mariage! ” 

My brother and I had taught the intricacies of single wicket, 
in Box’s Cricket Ground at Hove, to two French boys, Armand 
and Marcel de Jumilhac. They found us out in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, just opposite the pink house of that eccentric Duke 
of Brunswick, who bequeathed his famous vase to the town of 
Geneva. Their mother, a widow, Madame de Jumilhac, lived in 
the Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré, in a beautiful old house which long 
ago made way for one of Haussmann’s clean but uninteresting 
thoroughfares. Madame de Jumilhac was a hot Legitimist. She 
took us one night, with Armand and Marcel, to her box at the 
Theatre Frangais to see Ernani, by Victor Hugo, in which the 
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line occurs ending: ‘“ écraser dans l’ceuf ton aigle impérial.” 
To hear that line she went, for she never looked at the stage till 
the words were delivered. Then she and her sons and dozens of 
other people rose and cheered vociferously for several minutes. 
We lost sight of our kind friends for some years and did not 
hear of them till the war was over, in 1871. Marcel was dead. 
Both he and Armand had enlisted as private soldiers in the 
Brittany Mobiles at Rennes. These troops were drilled in the 
streets in squads, with sticks for rifles and in plain clothes. 
When furnished with uniforms and boots and rifles and ammu- 
nition, which many of them did not know howto use, the Mobiles 
were sent towards Paris to raise the siege! The weather was 
intensely cold. The patriotic contractor who supplied the boots 
had found it cheaper to make the soles of stiff cardboard than 
leather. The Mobiles started gaily enough, but when they met 
the tried troops of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s Corps they 
could of course make no sort of headway. The order was given 
to retire. The horrors of the retreat were appalling! The com- 
missariat arrangements broke down, the poor fellows had to steal 
food to live on the way. The paper soles wore out, and there 
was nothing between the men’s feet and the iron-bound roads. 
All the pumps were frozen and icicles a foot long covered them. 
The boys were half dead with thirst. As soon as they tumbled 
in for sleep the shots of the pursuing Germans awoke them. The 
trudge in the snow commenced again! Many, including poor 
Marcel, fell out; their bleeding and frost-bitten feet were unable 
to carry them. Thus in a ditch, half-starved, wholly-frozen, 
Marcel de Jumilhac died for his country. Armand survived, but 
his life was no happy one. He succeeded his uncle as Duc de 
Richelieu, and married the daughter of Furtado Heine. Although 
a son was born the union was most unhappy. Armand died a 
few years after the marriage. His widow married the Prince of 
Monaco; all who run may read her story. Marcel’s death, tragic 
as it was, was happier than Armand’s life. However, “Quid 
de quoque viro, et cui dicas, sepe caveto,” as Horace said. 
Nothing in life demands more caution than the report one makes 
to others on the characters of one’s friends. 

The excitement in Paris, in 1866, caused by the victories of 
Prussia, was intense. The Prussians were aiming at the first 
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place among the armies of Europe; the French had hitherto held 
that position, they would now have to fight for it. The Minister 
of War introduced a Bill for forming a Territorial Army which, 
if successful, would have probably averted the calamities of 1870. 
The French would not have it. We are now imitating them! 
Shall we, too, suffer defeat as the reward of our folly? My 
guardian’s mother, the Dowager Marquise d’Escayrac de Lauture, 
lived in the same house as Stéffel, who had been Military Attaché 
in Berlin. He was then writing the valuable reports that were 
pigeon-holed. Her sister, the Marquise d’ Audiffret, and her husband 
(who was ninety-two years of age, yet a Senator and President of 
the Credit Foncier) had a fine apartment in the Rue Royale. 
The Emperor’s Government was not liked in the d’Audiffret 
silon, though the old Marquis held up his hand deprecat- 
ingly when the abuse became too strong. Guizot and the 
Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier were amongst the visitors to this 
house. Nobody of interest lives in the Rue Royale now. Its 
occupants minister to the body, not to the mind. The streets 
of Paris have undergone radical changes since the Empire. 
The Avenue de Opéra was but just begun; the Rue Réaumur 
did not exist. North of the Palais Royal (in which people still 
dined at Vevey’s and the Trois fréres Provencaux) was a maze of 
narrow, dark streets, entered from the south by the Rue St. Roch, 
from the north by the Rue Louis le Grand. In the maze were 
evil smells, and evil men and womentoo. The church at the end 
of the Chaussée d’ Antin was a mass of scaffolding, as was the new 
Académie Impériale de Musique. Carpeaux’ group, stained by 
ink later on, had not left his studio. The opera was in the old 
house, Rue Lepeletier, from which Orsini threw his bombs. Men 
met at the Maison Dorée, Tortoni’s, and Hill’s, opposite the 
Madeleine. The Café Anglais, Voisin’s, and ‘‘ Madrid’”’ in the 
Bois, gave good dinners or luncheons. Jules Dusautoy provided 
clothes, and the Grande Maison de Blanc underclothing, on the 
Boulevard des Capucines. Almost opposite was Eugene Rimmel. 
August Klein, of the Graben, had a splendid shop for leather 
goods, and Jones sold English stationery, close to the Grand 
Hotel. The new Grand Café, with its freshly painted frescoes, 
had not ousted the Café de la Paix from public favour. The 
tables of the latter obstructed the footway. The Boulevard 
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Malesherbes was a wilderness of flats, ‘‘4 louer,”’ in front of which 
puny sticks, which are now fine plane trees, struggled for existence, 
And the Rue de Rivoli! The Continental Hotel was then the 
Ministry of Finance, of which the last charred wall fell into the 
Rue Mont Thabor with a crash in 1871. Every one went to 
Meurice’s. Redfern had not appeared. Galignani’s Reading 
Room was the resort of British tourists, who cashed their cheques 
at kind old John Arthur’s, in the Rue Castiglione. The trees in 
the Tuileries Gardens were more robust than now, the Marronier 
du 20 Mars did not always belie its name. Where many and 
indifferent statues now shiver undraped in the snow, stood the 
Palace of the Tuileries, haunted by many memories. Turcos in 
blue mounted guard in the gardens, and a sentry was posted at 
the Obelisk, ‘“‘ pour empécher qu’on l’emporte.” Thérésa bawled 
forth her songs under the gas lamps and tin trees in the Café to the 
north side of the Champs Elysées in summer, and in the Alcazar 
in winter. Splendid Percheron stallions drew the heavy omnibuses. 
Greys were harnessed in the green ‘‘ Passy—La Bourse.” Blacks 
with splendid crests pulled the yellow vehicle, ‘‘ Batignolles—Clichy 
—Odéon.” I hear the neighs of the browns, the lather foaming 
over their traces, who halted, champing their bits and pawing the 
paving-stones, at the top of the Faubourg St. Honoré, under our 
balcony. They passed, on their daily journey, ‘Les Ternes— 
Boulevard des Filles-du-Calvaire,” down the Faubourg to the big 
Boulevards. 

I venture to borrow a description of the old ‘‘ Bouffons,” as 
Balzac called the ‘‘ Italiens” in far-off days, from “ Tout Paris” : 


To the right, the Emperor and Empress’s avant scéne ; beside it, over the 
stage, the Count Bacciochi’s little box; underneath that, Countess Castiglione’s 
mysterious baignoire, entered from the wings. In the open or closed boxes to 
which access was obtained by a passage : the Aguados, Countess de Pourtalés, 
Marquise de Gallifet, Princess de Sagan, Princess von Metternich, the 
“ Maréchale” de Malakoff (the Empress’s cousin), Madame Liadiére, Baroness 
de Poilly, Marshal Magnan, Baroness d’Erlanger, Doctor Seams (sic, Yeames) 
and his pretty daughters, Countess de la Fernandina, Mme. Hersent, Countess 
de Chambrun, Marchioness of Campo Sagrado (daughter of Queen Christina) 
and the Duke of Riangares. An elegant baignoire, upholstered in crimson silk, 
was reserved for a group of friends, the Duke de Mouchy, Prince Stanislas 
Poniatowski (equerry to the Emperor), Count Adalbert de Talleyrand-Perigord, 
and Count Raynald de Choiseul. In others, Countess le Hon and her daughters, 
Princess Poniatovska, Prince Anatole Demidoff, Mme. Pereira, Marquis de 
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Scépeaux, Count de Niewerkerke (sic), Superintendent of the Beaux Arts, 
Count d’Osmont, a little bit of a composer and who drove four-in-hand to per- 
fection, although he had only one arm. In other baignoires: the Barucci, 
Mme. Frezzolini (who only sang in private), Cora Pearl, Anna Delion, and 
others whose names were mentioned in whispers only. 

In the stalls, many women, very elegant, very décolletées ; Mme. Guerra, 
Mme. Sasse, and all the best-known men in Paris, Counts de Pomereu and 
Turenne, Captain Duperré (Officier d’ordonnance to the Emperor) and his 
brother, Captain Duperré, both sailors. Count Gabrielli, Princes Troubetzkoi, 
Paul Demidoff, and Galitzine, Viscount Paul Daru, Duke de Rivoli, Duke 
Decazes. And then, Messieurs Jules Janin, Fiorentino, de Saint Victor, the 
celebrated critics. Messieurs Barbey d’Aurevilly, Arséne Houssaye, Ville- 
messant, Girardin, Henri de Riancy (of the Union), Aurélien Schéll, Dupin (/e 
péere Dupin, doyen des vaudevillistes), Auguste Vacquerie, Paul Meurice, Réche- 
fort, Octave Feuillet, Emile Augier, Weiss, Edouard Hervé, M. Bocher, Graniér 
de Cassagnac and his son Paul, Neftzer (of Le Temps), Havin (of Le Siecle), 
Marcelin, Viscount de la Guéronniére. In the stalls or in boxes: Messieurs 
Thiers, Guizot, Gambetta (who was beginning to be known, perhaps), Lamartine, 
Auber, Rossini, Offenbach (at his zenith), Raphael Bischoffsheim (the discoverer 
of “ stars”), Xavier Aubryet, Roqueplan, Prince Lubomirsky, Dukes de Bisaccia, 
de Fitz-James, de la Trémoille, Marquis Alfieri, Chevalier Nigra, Count 
Walevski, Duke de Castries, and M. de Saint Albin, the Empress’s librarian. 


I must thank “Tout Paris,” of the Gaulois, for his very 
complete list of celebrities, entities, nonentities, of the world 
and half-world of the times, when “‘ nous nous sommes diablement 
bien amusés.”’ 

The fine church at the angle of the Boulevard Malesherbes was 
only rising from its foundations in ’64, and the space between it 
and the oratoire was a confused mass of demolitions, deep exca- 
vations, scaffolding, and heaps of débris. Through this, gallant 
Percherons, their withers covered with huge collars of blue sheep- 
skin, drew enormous carts, the diameter of whose wheels was 
two métres. The Gare du Havre (St. Lazare) was approached 
from the Rue Tronchet. No “Printemps” existed, to scatter 
filthy papers over the trottoirs; no Hammam; no Boulevard 
Haussmann! In those days the names of Jaluzét, Du Fayel, 
Boucicault, meant nothing; the comméres gossiped in the Rues 
Vivienne or Montmartre, and bought their things “‘au bon 
Diable,” or “a la Rédingéte grise,” Rédingdte, being in paren- 
thesis, nothing but “riding coat!’’ The Parc Monceaux was 
enclosed, but not finished. The Avenues, de Messine, where is 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower’s statue of Shakespeare, Hoéche, &c. 
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&c., were marked out, but not built on. In this direction were 
numerous high old houses, their walls covered with disfiguring 
advertisements, which formed a sort of labyrinth through which 
the Russians found their way on the Tsar’s name-day, to the 
gilded zabér inthe Avenue Daru. The place was full of Russians 
then, and good Americans, when they died, hoped to go to Paris, 
They prefer Londonit seems now. There was a hopelessly rich 
Russian from Siberia, who had made money in posting, or vodka, 
or something useful, and who spent it on all sorts of show. He 
was called Yakovleff. More interesting were the artists, Aivasovsky, 
whose green waves splashed from out his pictures; Molosoff, &c. ; 
or the viveurs, Galitzine, Troubetzkoi, the two Demidoffs, 
Alfred de Luteroth. There were many beautiful and attractive 
women from Moscow and St. Petersburg in Paris. With them 
might be seen the handsome sons of Alexander II.; the Cesaré- 
vitch, afterwards Alexander III.; the Grand Dukes Vladimir 
and Alexei-Alexandrovitch; Serge and Paul were as yet boys. 
Dear old Rossini, “the Swan of Pésaro,” died about this time, 
and Patti sang the “ Requiem” with Alboniat his funeral service. 
I seem to see Rossini’s merry fat face, with its twinkling sarcastic 
eyes, or to hear him again: ‘ Dans la musique il n’y a que deux 
espéces, le bon et le mauvais.” Which reminds one of the story 
of the amateur listening to the “ Barbiére,” annoyed by a man in 
front of him who hummed all the airs in advance, saying: 
*‘ Je voudrais bien que cet imbécile se taise.” ‘* Est-ce-que vous vous 
addressez 4 moi, Monsieur ?”’ said the vocal accompanist. ‘Non, 
Monsieur; mais 4 Rossini, qui m’empéche de vous entendre.” 
The hotels in Paris in the sixties gave better coffee than is 
now obtainable, but their sanitary arrangements left much to be 
desired. The Hédtel Vouillemont, close to the Place de la 
Concorde, was very quiet, clean, and distingué, but so dull! 
The King of Naples (Bomba) lived there then, with his beautiful 
Consort, sister of the Empress of Austria, fresh from the misery 
of Gaeta. The Hotel des Etrangers, Rue Vivienne, was a fine old 
seventeenth-century house, since demolished to give room to the 
Bibliothéque Impériale (Nationale). On all the new buildings in 
Paris, especially on the Pavilions de Flére, and the junction of 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, the Imperial Crown over “‘N” 
appeared in profusion. “Il a des ennemis (‘N’ mis), 
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partout ;”’ was said of the Emperor. Amongst the enemies, 
Réchefort (otherwise Marquis de la Réchefort-Lugaye), in the 
Rappel, was most persistent. The Emperor’s own family were 
not his best friends. Jerdme (Plon-plon), who married King 
Victor Emmanuel’s sister, and disgusted her by his irreligious 
sentiments, was always intriguing against the cousin who loaded 
him with benefits. Pierre Bonaparte, who shot the journalist 
Ulric de Fonvielle in a curious duel in his own house, did 
enormous harm to the Imperial cause. The Prince Imperial 
was perhaps destined to revive a lost cause. He was a delightful 
child, who often appeared dressed in the uniform of the 
Grenadiers de la Garde Impériale. The people cheered the 
Prince and his nurse but they scarcely noticed the Emperor, or 
even the charming Empress. In the Champs Elysées, in 1863, 
there were but few residences at intervals beyond the Rond 
Point. Where the Avenue de |’Alma. and the Rue Pierre Charron, 
full of beautiful houses, now stand, were nothing but walls, gardens, 
and small houses. There were more important ones that have 
disappeared. Grenelle was a district of “terrains vagues.” The 
Trocadéro was a quarry of oolitic stone. M. Casimir Perier’s 
handsome house stood where is now the Elysée Palace Hotel. 

In the Avenue Kléber, where the Hotel Magnificent has 
lately been opened, lived Queen Isabella of Spain. Racy stories 
were told of this monarch, perhaps they were inventions. The 
Avenue de l’Impératrice, that leads down to the Bois de Boulogne 
from the Are de l’Etoile, looked then much as now save that 
many more horsemen trotted on the soft side. Doctor Evans, 
the American dentist, who was instrumental in aiding the Empress 
to escape from Paris, lived in a corner house on the left-hand side 
going towards the Bois. Allthe beautiful allées near Passy were 
in the most embryo state, and apartments could be had in this 
quarter for a mere song. The chiffonniers sorted their rags on 
the high ground nearthe Trocadéro. The Champ de Mars was a 
huge, sandy waste, studded in wet weather with sparkling pools. 
The Jéna Bridge, or Pont d’Iéna, seemed literally to lead from 
nothing to nowhere. In the distance a row of poplars indicated 
the island of Billancourt. Further to the west the Point du 
Jour, and the fortifications, which had cost one hundred and 
forty million francs to build, twenty years before. Then the 
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delightful hills of St. Cloud. The Lanterne de Diogénes, a curious 
building like a lighthouse, stood at the edge, watching over 
Sévres in the valley. The fair at St. Cloud was an institution 
dear to boys. There was a gentleman who ate live rats, biting 
their heads off first. Inside a booth was to be seen, “le produit 
extraordinaire d’une carpe et d’un lapin.” When the unwary 
peasant paid his sou and went inside the tent, he saw a rabbit 
in a hutch, and a small carp swimming in a bowl. “ Messieurs,”’ 
said the showman; ‘‘l’Empereur vient de faire demander 
enfant, mais voila le pére et la mére! ” 

In 1869 my guardian, Stanislas d’Escayrac de Lauture, died. 
He succumbed to the effects of the cruelties practised on him in 
China in the campaign of 1860. Loch, Parkes, and ‘d’Escayrac, 
were taken prisoners on the same day and conveyed to Peking. 
D’Escayrac was bound hand and foot and thrown thus into a 
country cart. Water, which his torturers denied him as a drink, 
was poured on the hempen cords that bound his wrists to his ankles ! 
The cords, swelling, cut into the flesh, and produced gangrene, 
which would have proved fatal at the time had it not been for the 
devotion of d’Escayrac’s body-servant, Ah Sen. He bathed and 
cleansed the wounds, and fed his master in prison when he was 
unable to use his hands. A gallant spirit passed away in Pierre 
Henri Stanislas d’Escayrac, who was succeeded in the Marquisate 
and other honours by his brother, Léonce, Equerry to the 
Emperor. The d’Escayracs are an old Quercy or Gascon family, 
established for many years at Lauture, in Tarn et Garonne. The 
names of Guy, Guichard, et Bernard d’Escayrac can be seen 
inscribed over the d’Escayrac shield, “‘ Argent, three bends 
gules,” with the date a.p. 1249, in the Salle des Croisées at 
Versailles. This blazon is one of the few coats of arms of the 
warriors present at the Crusades, still borne by their descendants 
of the same name, that hang in the Hall of the Crusaders in the 
palace of the successor of Saint Louis. The shields remain the 
same as fifty years ago, but how changed is Paris! Brilliantand 
gay now, it is true, the home of the scholar and artist as of yore, 
to use the words of the writer in Le Gaulois: “‘Combien différent 
ce grand Paris démocratique, du moindre et vivant Paris de 
Empire!” Since the Cent Gardes, in their sky-blue tunics, 
trotted beside the Emperors of France and Russia, when 
Borezowski, the Pole, attempted to murder Alexander: how 
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many changes have been rung! Alexander and his son have 
reigned and died. Napoleon and his son have died without 
completing their reigns. Thiers, Mac-Mahon, Grévy, Faure, 
Loubet, and Falliéres, have occupied the Elysée. A great void 
exists where the Emperor received the diplomats in the Salle des 
Maréchaux. I seem to see Napoleon at Longchamps when Henri 
Delamarre’s colt, Vermouth, beat Blair Athol, the son of Stock- 
welland Blink Bonny; Count F. de la Grange’s filly, Fille de I’ Air, 
the Oaks winner, running a good third. There was the bay, his 
jockey in red and black, in front of the big chestnut, whose rider 
was in I’Anson’s green, yellow belt, and cap. A roar of delight 
burst from the crowd! Several men shouted, “ Vaterloo est 
vengé! Moutards!”’ as we walked to the station at Surésnes. 
But it was all good humour and fun. In the Champs Elysées, 
on the Féte Napoléon, on August 15, a Moorish Palace was built 
around the Obelisk; huge palms and banana trees waved in the 
sultry breeze. Myriads of gaslights in opaque globes shed a soft 
light, and depended in graceful curves all the way from the 
Marly horses to the Arc de Triomphe. In the morning a review 
of the garrison of Paris in the Champs Elysées. The Guides, in 
green and gold; the Dragons de |’Impératrice, in green with 
yellow facings, leopard skin shabraques, and scarlet plumes; the 
Lanciers de la Garde in white with blue plastrons, and red, 
baggy, leathered overalls. The drums announced the infantry. 
First, the Grenadiers de la Garde Impériale, in blue tunics, with 
brandebourgs or bars of white across their broad chests, their 
tall bearskins nodding, the eagles flashing in the sun. Léonce 
d’Escayrac rode at the head of one battalion. Then the 
Voltigeurs, with yellow brandebourgs and red and yellow feathers 
upright in their shakos. The Zouaves, ‘‘les Zou-Zous,” to the 
air of “As tu vu?’ Weird music heralded the Turcos, in light 
blue, with yellow gaiters and white spats. Under their spotless 
turbans great eyes looked ferociously at thechaffing crowd. The 
Guard had passed. The bugles rang out, as the popular Chasseurs 
de Vincennes almost trotted by. Between the cries of “Ohé! 


Lambert!” and “Et ta soeur!’’ the perspiring crowd would sing 
in refrain : 

Dans le corps des chasseurs, 

Quand un chasseur a peur, 

Tous les chasseurs ont peur, 

Dans le corps des chasseurs. 
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One might go on almost ad infinitum with stories of what 
happened in these merry times before the war came and shattered 
the Empire. Poor Napoleon! He has been virulently abused, 
but the Paris of Haussmann, the Opera, the Boulevards, the 
Bois de Boulogne, cannot be “interred with his bones.”” When 
I entered la Ville Lumiére just after the Versailles troops, with 
whom Léonce d’Escayrac fought, and was for the first time 
wounded by an explosive bullet; the misery of the scene made my 
boyish experiences fade into dreamland. After all, what is life 
but a dream? Caldéron so wrote of it: 


Qué es la vida? Una frénésia. 
Qué es la vida? Una ilusidn. 
Una sombra, una ficidn ! 

Y¥ el mayor ben es pequéiio 
Por la vida toda es suéiio. 

Y los suéiios suéiios son ! 


C. E. pE LA PorerR BERESFORD. 


Menaggio, June 1908. 


— a lina act 


VILLAGE SKETCH: “SUSAN” 


Wett, I’m sure no mother can ’elp worriting when she sees her 
only girl playing fast and loose, as you ma’ say, with the mercies 
o Providence! A man like Mr. Treddles is a gift as don’t often 
come in the way of a girl, and for ’er to be so self-willed against 
‘im—well, you can’t ’elp worriting. Look at ’is trap, and all— 
and there isn’t any mother as wouldn’t like to see ’er girl driving 
in ’’er own trap. And such a good ‘business, and he’ll keep a 
servant, and nothing to do as she need mind, and ’im so indus- 
trious—why, as I tell ’er, there’s no knowing where he’ll end. 
You do ’ear of such things nowadays, it seems to me as there’s 
fortunes to be made out of everything if you only knows how to 
make em. And he seems so set on Susan. I’m sure the way 
he’s come after ’er these two years shows you what a persevering 
spirit he’s got. Well, he spoke pretty plain to me last week. 
“Mrs. Matt,” he says, “I’m going to give Susan one more 
chance,” he says, “and then I’m a going to give it up. If she 
won’t ’ave me I sha’n’t trouble ’er again. I shall put it before 
‘er just this once more. I’ve give ’er a month to consider, and 
that'll settle it.” 

Well, you can’t wonder at ’im getting sick and tired of it, 
can you? And such nonsense as she talks; says as he’s so fat, 
and so plain, and all the rest of it—as I tell ’er, she’d ought not 
to weigh the blessings o’ Providence, but take what’s sent ’er. 
Then I’m one as never flies in the face of Providence, and I 
should like to see Susan more of the same mind. It’s ’er self- 
will as *ll be her ruin. Look at the trouble I ’ad with ’er over 
Will Hunter. You remember ’im, don’t you? Lived along 
with old Saunders at Hill Farm. I don’t know where he come 
from, I only know where he went—Canada, and a good job too, 


as it turned out. Well, im and Susan were always sweet-’earting, 
you. LII 29 
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and when Old Saunders died he left im a nice bit o’ money, 
enough, you know, to start ’im on a bit of a farm of ’is own, if 
he had the proper mind. But what must he do but go off to 
Canada. Well, for my own part, I never could abear furrin ways, 
nor furrin folk, nor furrin food—as for that stuff as they calls 
Canterbury lamb, not a taste of it shouldn’t pass my lips—nasty, 
strange stuff from no one knows where, served up with a good 
English-sounding name, just to take folks in as is fools enough. 

So you may just picture my feelings when Will said as he 
was going off to Canada, and Susan could join ’im there when 
he’d got a "ome. Never, says I to myself, shall daughter of 
mine go to furrin parts. 

And there was ’er father a saying what a good chance it ’ud 
be for a young fellow with a bit o’ money in ’is pocket. It’s my 
belief he started Will off on the notion, and when you set a young 
fellow astride on a bit o’ folly you may be sure he won’t pull in 
till he has gone too far to return. 

I thought I should ’ave dropped when he told me what was 
astir. ‘‘ What,” I says, “me let my only girl go off to those 
outlandish deserts—never,” I says. ‘‘ Outlandish deserts,” he 
says, “you don’t know nothing about it. Canada’s a very fine 
country.” ‘“‘ Well,” I says, “I know as much about it as you 
do anyway, for,” I says, “you haven’t been there no more than 
me, and if you likes to swallow all the stuff they crams you 
with, you may, but, for my own part, I’m not made quite so 
hollow.” 

He’s very pig-’eaded when he’s crossed, and I generally ’olds 
my tongue, for I’m not one for strife; but, being as Susan was 
the matter, I spoke my mind. He went on fora bit about me 
not knowing what I was talking about—men always tells ye that 
when you contradicts °em—and at last I says to him, “ P’raps 
I knows a bit more than you think. I ’aven’t forgot those 
lantern pictures up at the schools as the missionary gentleman 
showed us. Those was furrin parts, and furrin folk, and if it 
’adn’t been as it was a clergyman a showing ’em, I shouldn’t 
’ave said it was respectable, and if you think as I’m going to let 
my girl go to a strange country and get mixed up with that sort 
o’ thing, you’ve made a mistake,” I says. ‘‘ No, please the Lord, 
she sha’n’t go.” Well, he said something as I won’t repeat—he’s 
very short in the temper at times—and off he went. 
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But it didn’t stop there. Will Hunter kep’ on with his 
nonsense, and his books, and ’is maps, and ’is bother, and for all 
I could say they was a settling it between ’em—and Susan—the 
poor lamb! so innocent, just taking in all the stuff as they piled 
on to er, with a tear in one eye and a smile in the other. And 
I eld my tongue through it all, but I kep’ on a saying to myself, 
“ Please the Lord, she sha’n’t go.” 

It ’eartens you up to feel as you’ve got the Lord on your 
side when you've got that to go through as you don’t like. 

I'd never cared much for Will Hunter, specially when Mr. 
Treddles ’ad begun to come about the place, and I wasn’t so 
very sorry when he took ’isself off. She cried her eyes out, 
pretty near, did Susan, when he went. I didn’t hinder ’er, 
for they say as tears wash the grief away, and I thought when 
‘er eyes was dry she might see things a bit plainer. I knew it 
was no good me a saying anything against Will; it only set her 
on fighting for ’im; but I let fall a bit here and a bit there about 
folk with sandy ’air being of a jealous disposition. Will’s very 
sandy, you know. My mother never could abear sandy folk, 
she always said as they was so jealous there was no peace with 
‘em, and I’d go on about people being short-tempered (he’s very 
hasty, you know), and that short-tempered ’usbands needed 
long-suffering wives; and I told ’er ’ow there was no friend like 
a mother, and any one who crossed the sea to leave a mother, 
"ud leave the ’appiness she’d never find again. Just as I say, a 
bit ’ere and a bit there—she didn’t seem to take no notice, but 
I know she heard, because I took care as she did. 

She ’ad a letter or two from ’im, and she seemed a bit more 
contented. She wasn’t to ’ear again till he’d made up ’is mind 
where to settle, so she couldn’t write for she ’ad no address. 
After a time when she never ’eard she began to get a bit — 
wortited. I could see it quite plain. Always got ’er thoughts 
fixed somewhere else. You know what I mean. It seemed to 
me quite likely as Will ’ad picked up with another sweet-’eart, 
as I told ’er, it was only to be expected from a young fellow as 
was so set on change that he couldn’t stay in the country where 
Providence had placed ’im. 

Oh, dear, ’ow she’d run to the gate if she saw the postman a 
coming! And there, one day when she’d gone off to ’er aunt’s; 
if he didn’t bring a letter ! 
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He handed it in to me through the window where I was a 
washing, and stood it on the ledge. ‘There’s the beginning of 
troubles” I says to myself. I waited till I’d done my work, and 
then I went back for it, and it was gone! Well, I looked up 
and down, and where do you think I saw it? Why, it ’ad 
blown down, I suppose, out o’ the window and got into the 
drain-grating. Well, I just give it a touch—to get ’old of it, 
you know—and if it didn’t go in altogether! Did ye ever know 
such a thing? 

Come all across the seas and drowned itself in my wash-’ouse 
drain. Well, as my poor mother always said, “the ways 0’ 
Providence is past finding-out.” 

Of course Susan never knew. It’ad ’ave put ’er about for 
nothing. She’d ’ave ’ad the drain up or something, and all the 
writing would ’ave been swilled off. I knew as she was fidgeting, 
but I didn’t take no notice. And there was the father always 
on, “I can’t think why Will don’t write,”’ and I says, “ Oh, he’ll 
write fast enough one of these days, and then you'll ’ave the 
’appiness of parting with your only daughter, and burying your 
wife, for if you do the one you'll ’ave to do the other.” 

It must ’ave been getting on four months before the next 
come. There was two letters, both for Susan—one was from 
Nelly Jones, a friend of ’ers. She ’eard the postman, and in 
she came running, ’er cheeks all of a flush. “Any letter for 
me ?” she says, and there, without knowing what I was doing 
for the moment, I just slipped Will’s letter into my pocket and 
only give ’er the other. And there, when she saw it was only 
Nelly Jones’ she threw it on the floor, and she set off crying as 
if ’er ’eart ’d break. 

“Ah, my girl,’ I says, “‘ we all ’ave our troubles in this 
world, but it’s a blessing when you can bear ’em under your own 
father’s roof, and not in some outlandish place with only niggers 
to comfort ye.” It went to my ’eart to see her so put about, 
but J couldn’t be flying in the face of Providence, if it wasn’t 
for ’er to ’ave the letters. 

At tea the father asked ’er what ’ailed ’er, and off she 
started again at ’er crying. He’s that soft with the girl, he 
always was, such a one for patting and petting, and he kep’ on 
a stroking ’er ’air, and saying “ poor little lass, poor little lass,” 
and a blowing ’is own nose till you’d ’ave thought he’d ’ave 
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wrung it off. As I says to ’im afterwards, ‘It’s no ’elp to the 
girl encouraging ’er to fret, you should pass it off for ’er, and 
bring ’er mind to common sense.” But he’s not one as’d bear 
a word, and as for telling ’im of ’is faults, it’s like poison to ’im. 
Oh, dear, how that letter did worrit me to be sure! It was 
always in my pocket. And whatever I did I could always feel 
it there. And what to dowith it puzzled me. I thought a time 
or two as she should ’ave it. But it wasn’t easy to give it ’er 
natural, and to say ’ow I'd come by it. And I never was one 
for lying lips—not like some is. And there she was always a 
peering down the road a looking for the postman, and one day 
when he come with a letter from my sister Sarah, you’d ’ave 
. thought she’d ’ave dropped. 
, Well, I was ever so put-about. But there, it’s better for me 
| to ’ave ’ad the trouble than for ’er to go to ’er sorrow in a 
strange country. Night and day that there letter lay heavy on 
me, and I was for ever wondering what I’d ought to do. And 
then it came to me as how in the Bible they was always a 
drawing lots, and what was right for them, couldn’t be far 
wrong for me. SoI says to myself. ‘“T’ll settle it so, and if 


7 it’s the will o’ Providence she shall ’ave it some way or other, 
1 and if not [ll do away with it. So I got two pieces of paper 
1 and drew one. I'd settled it was to be the shortest—and the 
r shortest it was. 
y Well, I’m not one to fly in the face of Providence, and 
j nothing could be plainer than that. There’s no denying that it 
y didn’t seem the right thing to let ’er ’ave those letters. What 
P did I do with it? do you say? Why I put it on the fire—and 
I can’t tell you how it lightened my ’eart when I saw it aflame. 
3 It’s a mercy when you see your way clear to doing the right 
n thing. Susan come in a minute after, and she stirred the fire 
3 for tea. Ah, I thought, she don’t know what lies in the ’eart of 
‘ the fire, nor in my ’eart neither—but as they always say, “ the 
7 ways of Providence are past finding out.” 
She’d stand at the gate day after day always a looking for 
e what never came—the postman don’t come up our lane, you 
e know, if thereisn’t nothing for us. It wasn’t no good my saying 
n nothing to ’er. She’s like ’er father for that, she’s very pig- 


” ‘eaded. I should ’ave thought after a twelvemonth she’d ’ave 
give up the idea, and it was a going a twelvemonth since Will 
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left. But as a child, you know, if she’d set ’er mind on any- 
thing you couldn’t get ’er off it. Oh dear, if only she’d set ’er 
mind on Mr. Treddles, there’d be ’appiness for ’er. Happiness, 
as you might say, lying under ’er feet, and she wont bend ’er 
neck to pick it up. She’s that stiff-necked. 

Well, I ’ad a very sorry winter with ’er, I can tell ye. She 
got ever such a cold. Standing at the gate, I told ’er it was, a 
doing nothing ; and she wouldn’t pay no heed to it, and there 
she got laid by with pneumonia. It was a work, I can tell you. 
Nursing night and day, and the father a breaking ’is ’eart over 
’er. But we pulled ’er through. You should ’ave seen me at 
the end. I was gone to skin and bone with all there was to do, 
but my word, wasn’t I glad as I'd never let ’er go off to Will 
Hunter. Fancy ’er in that outlandish place with that illness on 
"er! There did come another letter when she was laid by—that 
was the last. 

Well, everything ’appens for the best, if we did but know it. 
She was very poor and draggy after it all, and she didn’t seem 
to pick up ’er flesh, nor ’er spirits. There was a talk about sending 
’er to the sea for a change. Myself, I never ’old with all that 
change; wherever you go there’s sickness and death, and the 
air you're born in is the air as is natural to you. I didn’t speak 
against it, but she wouldn’t go. And one day I ’eard ’er tell 
’er father it was because a letter might come. Fancy ’er going 
on waiting like that. 

As I said, there never was no more letters. Well, you can’t 
wonder at that. She couldn’t never write to ’im, not ’aving no 
address. He’s married to some one else by this time, I’ll be 
bound. He’d just think as she’d changed ’er mind. Just as he 
was starting I did drop a word to’im about Mr. Treddles—so 
he’d think that was it. Well, it don’t matter about him; it’s 
my girl I thinks about. 

Susan’s better now. Folks keep on saying ’ow thin she is, 
but she comes ofa lean stock. There ain’t much the matter 
with ’er. She keeps her cough, but you don’t shake off a cough 
when once you've got it. Why, my sister ’ad one on ’er fora 
twelvemonth. It gets a habit, you know. The father’s always 
on @ worriting about ’er; but what worrits me is—Mr. Treddles. 
Just one more chance, you know; scarce a month to consider 
it—and she so pig-’eaded! Eten L. GRAZEBROOK. 
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WASHINGTON, October 8, 1908 


In a little more than three weeks from to-day the next President 
of the United States will be elected. It would be gratifying if 
one were able to predict at this time the name of the successful 
candidate, but in the absence of inspiration that is impossible, 
One may indulge ina long-range shot, and trust to luck to verify 
his guess, and if successful he can plume himself on his acumen 
and knowledge of the inner workings of the American mind, but 
it would only be luck; as a scientific demonstration it would be 
about as valuable as a “system” against pure mathematics. 
To-day, with the election only three weeks off, there is not a 
single man in the United States who can, based on knowledge, 
say positively what the outcome of the election will be. Politi- 
cians, the men who are making the fight on behalf of their 
respective candidates; veteran newspaper men, who have had 
long years of training and experience, and who are usually able 
to determine long in advance the drift of public sentiment; men 
who have a pecuniary interest at stake, dispassionate and 
unprejudiced observers—all, in fact, from the men who make 
politics a business down to the veriest amateur—are in doubt. In 
truth, the opinion of the amateur is as valuable as that of the 
campaign-hardened politician, and the opinion of both is not 
worth much. In the last few weeks I have read not less than a 
score of important newspapers published in all parts of the 
country. Every newspaper has its political correspondent in the 
field attempting to obtain a line on the election, but there is not 
a single man of reputation who ventures positively to commit 
himself. The correspondents of Republican papers naturally 
assert that Mr. Taft will be elected, but they invariably qualify 
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the assertion, and are careful to leave a way open for escape. 
Mr. Taft will be elected, we read, but in the next sentence we 
also read that “there is some uneasiness felt about the Labour 
vote,” whether “the full Negro vote will be cast for Mr. Taft is 
not yet determined,” and other similar misgivings; and the cor- 
respondent points out that his conclusions are subject to modifi- 
cations when the unknown factors are determined. And in the 
same way the correspondents of Democratic newspapers speak 
hopefully of the election of Mr. Bryan, but always realise how 
easily victory can be turned intodefeat. The men who are making 
the investigation for independent journals are even more cautious, 
and the American newspaper man is never wanting in audacity. 
These men say frankly they do not know, and they are wise 
enough not to hazard their reputations, although the majority 
believe that Mr. Taft will be elected. That is the publicly 
expressed opinion of President Roosevelt, whose intuitive judg- 
ment of the temper of the American people is unsurpassed. He 
is more confident even than the men who are in direct charge of 


the campaign. It is an opinion entitled to the very highest 
weight. 


From this it may be assumed that the election will be very 
close, but not necessarily. Any one of several things may happen. 
Mr. Taft may carry the same States that Mr. Roosevelt carried 
four years ago, although by greatly reduced majorities, and still 
defeat his rival, with a handsome margin of both the electoral 
and popular vote; or he may win with his majorities so greatly 
reduced that although he has a substantial lead in the electoral 
college, the popular majority may be very small. And there is 
always the possibility of Mr. Bryan’s victory, in which case both 
the great popular and electoral vote of four years ago will 
have crumbled. 

The uncertain quantities about this campaign, as they have 
been from the beginning, are the negroes, the labouring man, and 
the silent voter who listens much and says nothing. The negroes, 
still smarting over the Brownsville affair and resenting what they 
term the patronising air of the Republicans, are in sullen and 
vindictive mood. Their bishops and clergy have carried on an 
active propaganda. They have urged their followers to vote 
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against Mr. Taft as a rebuke to the Republican party, so as to 
make the Republicans understand that if in the future they want 
the Negro support they must treat the race with more considera- 
tion. Men like Booker Washington, the Negro Federal office- 
holders, and some of the bishops, to whom Republicanism is a 
faith, have urged the coloured men not to play into the hands of 
the Democrats, who have always been their enemies, but to stand 
firm by the party of Lincoln, which gave them their freedom. 
This has been going on for more than two months, and yet no 
one can tell which argument will have the greatest effect. Un- 
doubtedly a great many negroes will vote against Mr. Taft, but 
how many? That is the question. They have it in their power 
almost to defeat him. Will they exercise that power? No one 
knows. 

Labour is the prize for which both sides strive. There are 
some 2,000,000 men in the Labour unions, and it has been 
asserted that 75 per cent. of this total voted for Mr. McKinley, 
and a trifle larger proportion for Mr. Roosevelt four years ago. 
These figures, of course, are neither official nor absolute, because 
there is no way by which any such analysis can be made, but 
Republicans as well as Democrats are agreed that they are near 
enough for all practical purposes. Assuming, therefore, that 
they are approximately correct, Mr. McKinley received the votes 
of 1,500,000 labouring men members of unions, and Mr. Roose- 
velt a slightly larger number. Mr. McKinley’s popular majority 
at his first election was, in round numbers, 600,000; at his second 
election, 850,000. Mr. Roosevelt’s majority was 2,500,000, but 
that majority is more apparent than real, because Parker polled 
a million and a half less votes than Bryan did eight years earlier. 
Mr. McKinley’s majority would have been overturned, and there 
would have been a heavy balance on the other side, had the 
assumed million and a half union working men not voted for 
him; Mr. Parker, and not Mr. Roosevelt, would have received 
the popular majority had it not been for the working man’s vote. 
Now the question confronting politicians is, where will the vote 
of Labour go this year? If Taft can hold 75 per cent. he is 
elected; if he can hold 50 per cent. he is still in all probability 
elected; but if it falls much below that the chances are in favour 
of his opponent. That Mr. Taft will not receive the full strength 
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of the Republican Labour vote is conceded by his managers, but 
they say the loss will be trifling, probably not more than 5 per 
cent., certainly not to exceed 10 per cent. as the maximum. 
But they do not know, and their guesses are their hopes. 
President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labour, has 
laboured incessantly to defeat Mr. Taft. In a public speech Mr. 
Taft accused Mr. Gompers of lying; Mr. Gompers retorted in 
equally emphatic language. How Labour will mark its ballot on 
November 3 has perhaps been revealed to Mr. Gompers, although 
that is extremely unlikely. There has been nothing to indicate 
what its action will be. 


It has often been said that in America men are more bound 
by party than in England, which, like all generalisations, is true 
only as far as it goes. The great mass of American voters are 
party men and vote for the party candidates for the sake of “regu- 
larity,” but there is always.a surprisingly large number of men 
who care very little for party and very much for character, and 
who vote as conscience dictates. These are not politicians or men 
who expect favours from politicians, they are business men and 
professional men who have a certain standard and live up to it. 
I have heard it often said that elections are really decided by the 
independents, and, while venturing no opinion as to the truth of 
the statement, I am convinced that in every election the inde- 
pendent voter exercises a very great influence. This year, unless 
all the signs are at fault, there will be a good deal of cross voting, 
and both Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan will suffer. Mr. Taft will lose 
the support of many men who dislike Mr. Roosevelt, and who 
will make Mr. Taft a vicarious sacrifice. Mr. Bryan will suffer 
by the defection of ultra conservative Democrats, who have not 
condoned his past heresies, and ultra radicals, so close are the 
extremes of the political poles, who, fed on the literature of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers, have been made to believe that Mr. Bryan 
is as much a friend of the trusts as Mr. Taft, and who will show 
their hatred of wealth by voting for Mr. Hisgen, the Independence 
League or Hearst candidate; or for Mr. Debs, the Socialist can- 
didate. It is estimated that in New York alone Mr. Bryan may 
lose 25,000 radical votes that but for the opposition of Mr. 
Hearst would be cast for him. If this calculation is correct that 
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is sufficient to cause Mr. Bryan the loss of New York, and with 
it the election. 


The campaign, which opened decorously and with a nice 
observance of the proprieties, is closing in passion and with a 
disregard of personal dignity. The violent agitation of the last 
few years has borne its fruit. The demagogues who thundered 
against wealth, but never scrupled to avail themselves of its 
power, are finding where their teachings lead. The spectacle is 
unseemly. Issues, if issues there are, have been lost sight of. 
Personalities have taken their place, and the man who by his 
skill or industry has achieved success is held up to opprobrium 
and denounced as an enemy of society. To be connected with a 
great enterprise is to be proscribed. 

English readers who follow American politics are tolerably 
familiar with recent events as related in their daily papers, but 
it may be convenient briefly to give a connected account of the 
events of the last few weeks. Mr. William R. Hearst, the pro- 
prietor of the New York Journal and other papers, who four 
years ago attempted to secure the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation, and was later the Democratic candidate for governor of 
New York, is now a political free lance, and called into being the 
Independence League to oppose with equal impartiality Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats. The Independence League has a 
candidate for the Presidency in the person of Mr. Hisgen. At one 
of Mr. Hisgen’s meetings Mr. Hearst read letters written by Mr. 
Archbold, one of the directors of the Standard Oil Company, to 
Senator Foraker, of Ohio, which showed clearly enough that Mr. 
Foraker had accepted large sums of money from the Standard 
Oil Company. Parenthetically, it may be remarked that these 
and other letters, Mr. Archbold declared, were stolen from the 
private files of the Company by a former employé, that they 
were hawked about and offered to various newspapers, which 
refused to purchase them, and finally they came into the possession 
of Mr. Hearst; but the manner in which he obtained possession 
of his documentary evidence does not, of course, lessen its value 
asasensation. The charge brought by Mr. Hearst, after reading 
these letters, was that Mr. Foraker, as a senator, had improperly 
accepted money from the Standard Oil Company. 
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Mr. Foraker is one of the leading lawyers of the country. It 
has been considered no more improper for a member of Congress 
to practise his profession than it is for a Member of Parliament 
to appear in court, and Mr. Foraker established tv the satis- 
faction of every unprejudiced mind that the money paid him 
by the Standard Oil Company was for legal services which 
had no connection with any matter pending in Congress. He 
had simply done what other eminent men of the Senate and House 
have done from time immemorial and without subjecting them- 
selves to adverse criticism, but in the present hysterical condition 
of the public mind and its mad rage at wealth, the mere fact that 
Senator Foraker had the Standard Oil Company as his clients 
was sufficient to condemn him, and he was compelled to retire 
from further active participation in the campaign. Discriminat- 
ing persons who admire courage and respect ability, and are not 
unmindful of what is due to conspicuous public service, have 
only regret to express that Mr. Foraker should have been offered 
up as a victim to hysteria. That he was guilty of dishonesty no 
one for one instant believes. That he violated the proprieties 
or even transgressed a rigid code of ethics no one asserts. The 
ingratitude of republics is proverbial, and Mr. Foraker may well 
think that he has been shamefully requited. At sixteen he felt 
the call of patriotism, and leaving his father’s farm enlisted as a 
private in an Ohio regiment and served throughout the Civil 
War, being discharged with the rank of Captain won for con- 
spicuous gallantry. He has served his native State on the 
bench and as its chief executive, and for the past eleven years 
he has been a member ofthe Senate. In that body he has always 
been distinguished for his great legal knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. When the country was clamouring for the passage of the 
Rate Bill and men were dragooned into voting for it against 
their convictions, he was the only Republican in the Senate 
courageous enough to vote against it because he believed that it 
was in parts unconstitutional, and that opinion has since been 
upheld by the courts. He was brave enough to oppose the 
President’s action in dismissing the coloured regiment without 
trial and in violation of the army regulations. A man of his 
character and courage cannot be easily spared from public 
life. 
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Mr. Hearst, who is nothing if not impartial in the use he 
makes of stolen correspondence, having destroyed Mr. Foraker 
turned his attention to the Democrats and denounced Governor 
Haskell, of Oklahoma, the treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, for being a tool of the Standard Oil Company. He 
made two specific charges: first of having attempted to bribe 
the Attorney-General of Ohio nine years ago to dismiss a prose- 
cution against the Standard Oil Company; and second that 
Governor Haskell had improperly used his official position to grant 
the Company a franchise, the implication being, of course, that 
Mr. Haskell was bribed. Mr. Roosevelt had complained, to use 
his own words, that there was too little ginger in the campaign, 
and he saw an opportunity to season it according to his own 
taste. Accordingly, he wrote a letter in which he accepted the 
charges brought by Mr. Hearst against Governor Haskell as true, 
and branded him and Senator Foraker as equally unworthy of 
public esteem. It pained the President to think that Mr. Bryan 
should so far forget his obligations to the public as to associate 
with a person of the character of Mr. Haskell and permit him 
to have charge of the Democratic funds. 

Mr. Bryan replied in an equally pointed letter asking the 
President to be good enough to make public the evidence he had 
in support of his accusations against Mr. Haskell. In response, 
Mr. Roosevelt asserted that the relations existing between 
Governor Haskell and the Standard Oil Company were matters 
of common notoriety, but he made no further attempt to sup- 
port the bribery charge, and devoted nearly the entire letter to 
the accusation that Governor Haskell had illegally granted the 
Company a franchise. Governor Haskell, answering in his own 
defence, denied unequivocally that he had been concerned in an 
attempt to bribe the Attorney-General of Ohio, and showed that 
the attention of the Court having been called by that official to 
the alleged bribery (no mention having been made of Mr. Has- 
kell’s name at the time), the Court refused to take cognisance of 
the matter because the Attorney-General was unable to produce 
any evidence in support of his allegation. Dealing then with the 
matter of the franchise, Governor Haskell showed that it had 
been originally granted by President Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Interior, and that the sole action of the Governor had been to 
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permit the Standard Oil Company to lay an additional pipe-line 
to reach certain wells in the territory embraced in the original 
franchise. But the papers were clamouring for Mr. Haskell’s head, 
and to purge the Democratic campaign of any connection with the 
Standard Oil Company Mr. Bryan ordered Mr. Haskell to retire 
from the treasurership. Mr. Hearst had made a double killing, 
The Democrats turned their attention to Mr. Du Pont, a 
member of the Republican executive committee, the president of 
the so-called powder trust, against which the Government has 
brought suit as being a combination in restraint of trade. The 
Democrats insisted that if the Republicans were really sincere in 
their professions of virtue, it was scandalous to permit a man 
under indictment to have an active part in the management of 
the campaign, and Mr. Du Pont found it convenient to sever his 
further connection with the campaign. Encouraged by this 
success, the Democrats demanded that Mr. Sheldon, the treasurer 
of the Republican Committee, be forced to resign because of his 
affiliations with the trusts, but up to the present time Mr. 
Sheldon’s successor has not been appointed. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Hearst has kept public interest alive by reading Standard Oil 
letters showing that a Republican member of Congress used his 
official position to obtain information for the benefit of the Com- 
pany, and that when needy statesmen applied to him for “loans,” 
he referred the application to the Standard Oil Company to find 
out if they cared to make “investments”’ in public men. The 
Standard Oil Company being apparently the great issue of this 
campaign, Mr. Parker, the Democratic Presidential candidate of 
four years ago, gives the President another opportunity to inject 
‘“‘ singer” by stating in a speech that in the last campaign Mr. 
Roosevelt accepted a contribution of £20,000 from that friendless 
corporation. It is interesting to recall that in the last campaign 
Mr. Parker publicly charged that Mr. Roosevelt had acéepted 
contributions from the railway companies and other great cor- 
porations. Mr. Roosevelt, in a written statement, promptly 
denounced his opponent as a liar, who, to the surprise of every 
one, permitted the matter to drop, thereby tacitly admitting that 
he had made a loose statement not supported by evidence. Since 
then the official investigation of the New York Life Insurance 
companies, and Mr. Harriman’s admission that at the urgent 
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personal request of Mr. Roosevelt he raised a campaign fuhd of 
$260,000, proves the truth of Mr. Parker’s allegation. Now he 
brings the additional and specific charge of the Standard Oil’s 
substantial pecuniary assistance, and the public is waiting with 
a good deal of curiosity to see what answer the President will 
make. Up to the present time he has not seen fit to notice it. 


These charges and counter charges, these attacks on public 
men, these attempts to show that both parties while professing 
their detestation of the trusts are only too willing to accept 
their favours, this general smirching of reputations, has brought 
the campaign down to a low level and robbed it of dignity. 
Mr. Bryan impugns the President’s sincerity and challenges 
Mr. Taft to declare his own policy and not to shelter himself 
behind Mr. Roosevelt; Mr. Taft retorts that Mr. Bryan has no 
convictions, and is willing to take up any issue that he thinks 
will make him votes. The public has a sporting interest in this 
exchange of epithets and blasting of character, but so far as 
surface indications go it takes only a languid interest in what 
might be thought to be the real questions at issue. Mr. Taft 
of course draws large audiences and so does Mr. Bryan, but 
there is nothing to show that men are this year taking their 
politics seriously or passionately. A casual observer would 
say that they were good-naturedly indifferent, and cared little 
whether their own candidate or his rival is elected. This 
attitude, however, is not surprising when you consider that 
Mr. Taft was nominated to carry out the Roosevelt policies, 
and Mr. Bryan has declared that he is the real political heir of 
Mr. Roosevelt and more fitted to perpetuate his policies than 
Mr. Taft. With both candidates making their appeal from the 
same platform there is little chance to divide the audience. 


The one picturesque element of this campaign—which affords 
food for very serious thought—is the canvass of Mr. Eugene 
Debs, the nominee of. the Socialist Party. In the ranks of the 
Socialists there is no indifference, and they show that same 
fervour, that same almost fanatical zeal, that was displayed by 
Mr. Bryan’s adherents when he blazoned forth as the champion 
of the downtrodden twelve years ago. Both Mr. Taft and 
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Mr. Bryan are glad enough to have men listen to them without 
thinking of charging them for that privilege, but when Mr. 
Debs speaks an admission fee is charged, the proceeds of which 
go to pay the expenses of the campaign. At great cost and 
labour the old parties send their campaign literature to the 
voters, and then they are never certain it will be read. The 
Socialists sell their leaflets and tracts and make money out of 
them, and you may be sure that what a man pays for he 
does not throw away without reading. A few days ago Mr 
Debs reached New York in the course of his tour, and 8000 
persons paid from one to two shillings apiece to hear him, and 
when at the end of his speech a collection was taken up there 
was a scene so extraordinary that it seemed to belong to a past 
age; women under the excitement of the moment tore jewellery 
from their dresses as their contribution to the cause. 

Mr. Debs, whom, curiously enough, Mr. Taft sent to prison 
for violating an injunction, has no illusions. He knows as well 
as the rest of us that he has not one chance in ten millions of 
being elected President, which means that he has no possible 
chance under any combination of circumstances. He does not 
care. He knows that the time has not yet come when a Socialist 
can be President. But this is the time for teaching the doctrines 
of Socialism. And that is Mr. Debs’ mission, and is the reason 
he addresses great audiences day after day. The motto of the 
Socialists is Thorough. They will accept no half-way measures, 
and they are the one political party deaf to the word expediency. 
That is why this year they are as vigorous in their attacks on 
the Democrats as they are on the Republicans. It has been 
suggested to them that it would be political wisdom to vote for 
Mr. Bryan, as he is “‘a half Socialist,’ and they have something 
to gain from his election, but nothing to hope for if Mr. Taft 
becomes President. That argument makes no appeal to them, 
and they are logical in their consistency. Seeing no difference 
between Republicans and Democrats, believing that both parties 
are in secret alliance with the “‘plutocrats,” whose interests are 
opposed to those of the masses, they say that when the people 
realise that wealth and special interest is ranged on one side they 
will accept Socialism as the only cure for the evils. The managers 
of both political parties believe that the Socialists will cast a large 
vote, and that Socialism as a political factor must be reckoned 
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with in the near future. Probably the bulk of this vote would 
be Democratic if there were no Socialist candidate in the field. 


Marking the extreme end of the political scale are the Prohi- 
bitionists, who in everything differ from the Socialists, and yet 
like them are making the politicians think. A few years ago 
practically all the earnest temperance workers were Republicans, 
because it was tradition that the Democrats were a party of 
“rum,” and it was only in the Republican States that prohibi- 
tion laws were enacted. When the Prohibitionists went into 
politics they were treated as a joke, and the “cold water vote”’ 
was rare sport for the humorists. Four years ago the Prohibition 
candidate for President polled 250,000 votes, or a little less than 
2 per cent. of the total. This year they are confident their vote 
will not be less than one million. The temperance wave that has 
swept over the country in the last few years is suggestive. 
Oklahoma, the latest State to be admitted to the Union, put 
Prohibition into its constitution; the South, once famous for its 
generous use of liquor, is now three-quarters dry. In cities and 
counties and States the agitation goes on unceasingly, and the 
result is shown in the constantly increasing number of local option 
and prohibitory laws. At one time the temperance cause was in 
the hands of very sincere but very unpractical men, whose zeal 
outran their discretion, and who were without the means or the 
ability to create a national organisation. The zealot has given 
way to the hard-headed man of affairs, who is no less a believer 
in the morality of temperance, but who is even more influenced 
by economic considerations. He is convinced that the drinking 
man, not necessarily the drunkard, but the habitual user of 
intoxicating liquor, has a lower economic value than the abstainer, 
and the only way to increase efficiency is to prevent the con-: 
sumption of liquor. It is very largely now a business proposition, 
and that is why it appeals to business men, who not only give 
substantial financial support to the movement, but actively 
spread its principles. Should the ambition of the Prohibitionists 
be realised in polling a million votes next month, it is a safe esti- 
mate that 900,000 at least would have been cast for Mr. Taft had 
there been no Prohibition candidate in the field. 
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Tue Government have made short work of their popularity. The 
cause is not far to seek. Coming into power backed by an 
abnormal majority, they promulgated a claim to an un- 
constitutional absolutism in the House of Commons. Faddists 
were in the saddle and intended to ride hard. The coast looked 
clear for a septennial period. Every electioneering platform-cry 
was raised to the pedestal of a Mandate. Where Constitutional 
safeguards barred the way, the Constitution was threatened. 
Woe betide the House of Lords if it did not bend the knee at 
the dictation of the House of Commons, abandoning all the 
rights and duties of a Second Chamber. In the House of 
Commons the Government were supreme. There was no fear of 
the majority refusing to register Ministerial Ukases. The 
majority showed a wonderful alacrity in voting away their 
deliberative efficiency. They accepted the closure and guillotine 
without demur, in obedience to official demands. What has 
been called the Conspiracy of Silence was reduced to a science. 
In the result, discussion has become a farce and the House of 
Commons has proclaimed its disability for any higher function 
than that of a mechanical voting-machine. An important factor 
was overlooked in the Government calculation. Common sense 
is not dead, nor is it entirely subjugated to party shibboleths. 
Englishmen are not yet prepared to accept the unfettered 
sovereignty of an ephemeral majority. The cynical Ministerial 
apologia that minorities must suffer has no novelty. Autocracy, 
in whatever form, ever urges the same plea in favour of its 
eontinuance in power. It matters not whether the sovereignty 
is vested in a single person or a dominant faction. Events have 
shown that the electorate resent the Government attitude. They 
are not prepared to accept the absurd claims of a majority of an 
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assembly not elected at the outset in such a manner as to be 
really representative, and which after a short tenure may become 
quite unrepresentative. The chance opportunities of casual by- 
elections are no guarantees of effective popular control. If there 
is to be constitutional change, it should begin with the House of 
Commons. It is necessary to have a Triennial or Quinquennial 
Bill and some system of fairer representation. It is only in this 
way that the people can regain an effective power of revision, 
and arrest the tendency towards a multiple interference with 
free action, which threatens them both in administration and 
legislation. 

The country was told after the General Election that the 
members of the Ministry were in favour of the disestablishment 
of the National Church. A Bill was promised for a measure of 
disestablishment, affecting the dioceses situated in the Welsh 
counties. Those dioceses are no less an integral part of the 
National Church than the county of Kent. It was foreseen 
that such a measure would not be easy to frame and would be 
very difficult to carry. The familiar procedure of much value 
to party politicians was adopted. A Royal Commission, with 
no time limit, was appointed. When the Report is made 
an additional Blue Book will be added to the heap which lie 
neglected in the various Government offices. The Commission 
willserve the purpose of the Government. No Disestablishment 
Bill can have the remotest chance of success in the declining 
sessions of a moribund Parliament. The device of a Royal 
Commission was not, however, in itself sufficient to shelve the 
awkward promise of a Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The 
opponents of the Church, in the heyday of their power, could 
not be so readily silenced. The majority behind the Government 
was sufficiently large, but the more important section in this 
majority was in a position to make terms. It was necessary to 
attack the Church, and the Government had little choice. They 
found an early opportunity in the Education Bill of Mr. Birrell. 

Mr, Birrell’s Bill was not in any true sense an Education Bill, 
It did not purport to increase educational efliciency—its object 
was to ruin and destroy all denominational schools, Certain 
palliating clauses of a temporary and ineffective character were 
introduced, but these were simply ancillary to the main prin- 
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ciple. It did not matter that a large number of the threatened 
schools had carried on educational work at a high level of effi- 
ciency. They were attacked because in the main they were 
Church schools, affording religious teaching in accordance with 
the creed and tenets of the National Church. From the outset 
a suggestion was made of possible exceptional treatment for 
Roman Catholics and Jewish schools, thus emphasising the real 
purport of the Bill. Mr. Lloyd George may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the party in the Ministry desirous to press forward 
disestablishment in the Welsh dioceses. Some of his most stalwart 
supporters in Wales refused to be hoodwinked by the Royal 
Commission plea. He appreciated the true meaning and purport 
of Mr. Birrell’s Bill. Speaking in Wales, he said that he regarded 
this Bill as “ constituting the most drastic measure of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the State Church ever proposed in 
this country.” It was natural that Mr. Birrell should not speak 
with the same freedom. He was head of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the Bill purported to be a Billdealing with Education, 
Mr. Birrell is not remarkable for administrative or business 
capacity; but no one can deny his claim to be a master of 
phrases, or his power to gloss over unpalatable truths in courteous 
language. He rang the changes on two expressions—“ Popular 
Control” and ‘“‘No tests for teachers.” For a time they served 
his purpose. Now their force is spent and the underlying 
fallacies are better appreciated. It is realised that what is called 
“Popular Control’? connotes, not an extension of popular 
control, but its further limitation. Coercive uniformity under 
the Cowper Temple Clause may or may not be justified on 
other grounds: but it is wholly inconsistent with the control 
either of parents or of ratepayers within the realm of religious 
teaching and education. It is simply an instance of sectarian 
jealousy ousting the principle of local popular control. It is 
immaterial in this connection to discuss the rival claims of 
denominational and undenominational schools. This controversy 
began many centuries ago, and may last for many centuries to 
come. What is required is appreciative tolerance, not argumen- 
tative strife. It is sufficient that a large number of parents do 
desire denominational teaching for their children in the tenets of 
their own faith. These parents, as citizens, and apart from all 
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religious controversy, are entitled to equal treatment and con- 
sideration with secularists or undenominationalists. They base 
their claim on the broad principles of variety and comprehension, 
as opposed to the narrow principles of uniformity and exclusion. 
This claim of parents is stronger under the obligation of compul- 
sory attendance at the public elementary schools. Parents of 
adequate wealth have the power to select a school in which a 
special type of religious teaching is provided for their children. 
Justice requires that every poor man should, so far as practicable, 
have the same opportunity. A word may be added on the 
absurdity of the ratepayer argument against all forms of definite 
religious teaching. It rests on the assumption that no ratepayer 
desires to have his rate contribution expended in the maintenance 
of any form of denominational school. This assumption is 
demonstrably false. Rates are equally levied from all ratepaying 
citizens wholly irrespective of their religious creed. They should 
be expended without partiality, having regard to the variety of 
religious views which ratepayers undoubtedly hold. The views 
ofthe majority would differ in different localities, but itis ridicu- 
lous on this foundation to postulate an exclusive claim for unde- 
nominationalism. One thing, however, is clear apart from all 
other considerations. If it is really desirable to give the ratepayer 
a control in religious education proportionate to his contribution, 
then the Cowper Temple Clause must of necessity be repealed. 
To render the restriction imposed by this clause applicable to all 
schools may or may not be right on other grounds, but it is 
inconsistent with the principle of giving to ratepayers a control 
proportionate to their rate contribution. Sofar as wehave been 
able to examine statistics, the greater portion of the education 
rate is contributed by Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 
It would be possible to test this by a system of rate allocation. 
This test is vehemently opposed by the very section which will 
not hear of the repeal of the Cowper Temple Clause. In any case 
popular control merely connotes machinery, and does not touch 
the vital issue of policy. Under no circumstances can it justify 
a denial of equality of civic right to parents who are willing to 
admit the full claim of those who differ from them, so long as the 
definite type of religious teaching which they require for their 
own children is provided under equal conditions and without 
partiality. 
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The phrase “No tests for teachers” cannot stand the criti- 
cism of the most superficial analysis. If a secular system is 
adopted, with no religious teaching in the public elementary 
schools, then it would follow that no guarantee of capacity for 
religious teaching need be required. But the phrase is applied 
to a school system which implies some form of religious teaching 
to be given by the teachers. It is impossible to maintain that 
the teacher alone among civil servants shall be exempt from 
any inquiry as to his capacity to perform a portion of his public 
duties. To those who really believe in religious education, this 
portion of the public duties of a teacher is of vital consequence. 
How can such a position be justified? It is an odd doctrine for 
a Ministry which professes a desire for increased scientific 
efficiency in all Government departments. I will refer later 
to the outrage to religious feeling involved in this claim to 
exemption from test of capacity. No proposal has been received 
with greater disfavour. Public opinion refuses to endorse the 
claim of payment for public service without any guarantee of 
efficient service. Secularism is in every way preferable to a 
parody of religious teaching. We may invoke the shade of 
Arnold. Would any parents with an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the spiritual training of young children entrust their 
religious education to teachers who might either be cynical 
sceptics or openly avow their disbelief and distrust in the par- 
ticular creed which it is their duty to teach? 

Mr. Birrell’s Bill was accepted by the docile majority of the 
House of Commons without any attempt at discussion or criti- 
cism. In the House of Lords the Bill was given a second read- 
ing. In debate the impracticable character of a large number 
of its administrative absurdities was forcibly exposed. It was 
ultimately abandoned by the Government on the plea that they 
were not willing to accept any interference from a Second 
Chamber on matters of importance. No doubt this decision of 
the Government was largely influenced by the chilling indifference 
with which the Bill had been received by their own supporters, 
The authors of the ill-fated castaway affected to believe that 
there would be an outbreak in the country against the action of 
the House of Lords. The country sided with the House of 
Lords, while educationists breathed freely, no longer threatened 
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by impracticable administrative conditions, or the unpleasant 
task of attempting to apply an all-round exclusive uniformity. 
It may be noted that during the debates on the Bill certain 
suggestions were thrown out for the separate treatment of 
Roman Catholics and Jews. Churchmen have repeatedly 
expressed their view in favour of an all-round tolerant variety 
in religious teaching in accordance with the wishes of parents. 
They would concede to the full the claims justly made by the 
Roman Catholics and Jews. They will, however, unflinchingly 
insist on equal treatment. They will never assent to any pro- 
posal which gives the children of Roman Catholics and Jewish 
parents a preferential position to the children of Church parents. 
After such a fiasco it was hardly possible that Mr. Birrell 
should continue at the Education Office. He left for Ireland, 
and Rehoboam succeeded Solomon. There was to be no weak 
tinkering, but a policy of “‘ thorough.” Mr. Birrell had enunciated 
the view that minorities must suffer, Mr. McKenna would better 
the lesson and enforce the claim of a majority to tyrannise. All 
men should bow the knee to the transient majority. This claim 
has not flourished in England since the two revolutions of the 
seventeenth century. It was not likely to be successful in the 
hands of the new Minister. The first step was an attack on the 
denominational training-colleges for teachers. The ground was 
well selected. Training-colleges are the pivots of any efficient 
educational system, but they do not loom large in popular 
interest. It is meaningless to urge the claims of religious 
education unless there is an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers. Moreover, it was possible, by straining the use of 
constitutional rights possessed by the House of Commons, to 
act without legislation. It is constitutionally possible for the 
House of Commons to refuse supply for any of the public 
services. To use such a power, except in extreme cases, is 
obviously inconsistent with any continuity in settled govern- 
ment. No Minister would have ventured to propose the refusal 
of a grant to all denominational schools, but denominational 
training-colleges were a comparatively easy prey, since the 
resultant evils would not be immediately apparent. Grants, 
which had been voted for a large number of years, in favour of 
the higher education of poor children, and in furtherance of a 
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well-considered continuous policy, approved by all the pre- 
decessors of Mr. McKenna at the Education Office, were 
suddenly to be withheld unless the training-colleges promised 
compliance with regulations inconsistent with their trusts and 
with the whole purpose for which they had been founded. It 
was a sinister instance of partisan administration fortunately 
rare in the annals of the Civil Service. It gave evidence of the 
danger of bureaucratic action through the growing tendency to 
entrust wide powers to the discretion of departments. An out- 
cry was at once raised, but the position of training-colleges was 
not a popular subject, and the regulations were not withdrawn. 
They stand an evil precedent and a menace to the principle of 
impartial administration. For a year a compromise has been 
patched up, but there is no finality. Whether any advantage 
has been obtained by putting off an inevitable crisis is a 
question on which there will be difference of opinion. 

A second Education Bill was introduced early in the present 
Session. That those responsible for the ridiculous Bill had no 
great desire to promote educational efficiency was indicated in the 
adoption of a crude contracting-out clause. This reactionary 
proposal would operate to place certain schools in a position of 
permanent inferiority. The sufferers would be young children, 
against whom nothing could be urged except the sincerity of the 
religious faith of their parents. The proposal could not for a 
moment stand the test of educational criticism. It can hardly 
survive the House of Commons unless it escapes discussion under 
the gag or guillotine. The question arises how such a proposal 
could have found a place in any Bill promoted by a responsible 
Minister of Education. The answer is that for political reasons 
it was desirable to separate if possible the Roman Catholics from 
the Anglicans on the education question. It was a step in the 
sacrifice of education to sectarianism. The Government, how- 
ever, have overstepped all bounds. Not a voice, outside their 
own ranks, was heard in support of this ill-omened proposal. 
Apart from the contracting-out clause, there was no originality 
in the Bill. Its object was to ruin Church schools by the intro- 
duction of a uniform system without regard to the wishes either 
of parents or ratepayers in any local district. It eliminated all 
popular local control in matters of religion by the exclusive 
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endowment of one type of school. Whatever religious formula 
might be taught in the public elementary schools, the tenets and 
doctrines of the National Church were to be rigorously excluded. 
To make the scheme effective, certain Church Trusts were to be 
compulsorily set aside. It was naturally asked why the Government, 
after their previous failure, had again proposed a narrow sectarian 
treatment of the education question. The explanation is found 
in the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to above. 
In the main, denominational schools are Church schools. An 
Education Bill was the only practicable method of satisfying the 
demand for disestablishment. We may admit that the Govern- 
ment, were not without justification in doubting the existence of 
Church courage. Influential Churchmen had counselled submis- 
sion and approved the doctrine of passive obedience irrespective 
of special conditions. If this doctrine is universally justifiable, 
statesmen need not attach serious importance to conscientious 
scruples. Latter-day martyrdom is not of the heroic order, but 
we are convinced that there are Churchmen who will stand firm, 
and who will refuse to surrender their conscientious convictions, 
in the same spirit as many of their forefathers would not bow to 
the dictation of a Stuart king. 

Next came the Bill of the Bishop of St. Asaph. This Bill in 
its main clauses was simply plagiarised from that of the Govern- 
ment draftsman. In the place of contracting out it proposed 
certain illusory safeguards of no practical value. It is not 
probable that this Bill will be revived. It need only be added 
that the fact of its introduction by an Anglican Bishop has 
brought sensibly nearer the possibility of disestablishment and 
disendowment. 

The Government Bill, so soon as its provisions were under- 
stood, aroused no enthusiasm. It was recognised to be the re- 
introduction of Mr. Birrell’s Billin a cruder form. Its popularity 
was discounted by the previous failure. There was no desire 
to incur large additional expenditure, in order to destroy a 
certain number of efficient schools. The danger arose not 
from the popularity of the Bill, but from a general feeling 
of lassitude and a disinclination to give further thought to 
the education problem. There was much talk of compromise 
but no suggestion of a possible basis. Churchmen expressed 
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their view at a meeting of the Church Representative Council. 
There was practically a consensus of opinion that the Govern- 
ment Bill was impossible. During the discussion there was some 
difference of opinion as to the limits within which compromise 
was possible. It is not necessary to dwell on this difference 
after the declaration of the Government that they do not intend 
to make any concession in the main principles of their Bill. 
The result was to concentrate Church opinion and to strengthen 
the hands of those Churchmen who had from the outset resolutely 
refused to tamper with the principles of religious equality under 
@ plea of political opportunism. The opponents of the Church 
have elected to insist on their pound of flesh. They recognise 
that their best chance of success is to press home the attack. 
They have the courage of a relentless consistency. 

For a time it was thought that the Government Bill would 
not be pressed to a second reading in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Runciman had succeeded Mr. McKenna at the Education 
Department. His advent to office was heralded as likely to 
inaugurate a new era of more tolerant attitude towards Church 
schools. The change of Minister does not imply a change of 
policy. Whatever Mr. Runciman’s private views may be, he 
has to satisfy that section of the Government majority which 
has forced to the front a second Education Bill. Speaking 
during the second reading debate he made it clear that he 
could make no concession on matters of principle. The old 
watchwords, “Popular Control” and ‘‘No Test for Teachers,” 
were called upon to do duty. There was no explanation how 
the popular control either of parents or ratepayers could be 
made consistent with an universal extension of the Cowper 
Temple Clause. In one passage of his speech Mr. Runciman 
swept away the claim of teachers to immunity from guarantee 
of capacity in the performance of public duties. ‘It would be 
an outrage,” he said, ‘on the feelings of parents in the Roman 
Catholic schools to have a child taught by a Protestant teacher.” 
Why is it less an outrage on the feelings of an Anglican parent 
to have their children taught by a Roman Catholic teacher, or 
by any teacher who holds in contempt the tenets of their Church ? 
There is no special magic in the contrast between ‘“ Roman 
Catholics” and ‘ Protestants.” Laud and Knox were equally 
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imbued with an earnest religious faith. They were both staunch 
advocates of uniformity and were neither of them Roman 
Catholics. We doubt whether our language contains any word 
of sufficient force which would have enabled Laud to give ex- 
pression to his feelings of outrage at a proposal which would 
have allowed the appointment of a strict Calvinistic disciple of 
Knox to teach in one of the Episcopalian schools. To suggest 
that all Christians who are not Roman Catholics should be 
satisfied by a uniform formula of religious teaching is to dis- 
regard the historical evolution of religious opinion, and to place 
the claims of conformity at a higher level than those of sincerity. 

The every-day administration in the various elementary 
schools is in the main quietly carried on without injury from the 
turmoil of the political controversy. The dual system has 
worked with little friction. The Church schools largely occupied 
the educational field prior to 1870. Since that date they have 
shown an extraordinary force and vitality, not only a power of 
survival, but a power of vigorous growth and extension. In 
some of the larger Church schools, especially in Lancashire, 
education has been carried to the highest pitch of efficiency. It 
is quite impossible that any settlement can be accepted which 
disregards the position held by Church schools and the hold 
which they have gained on the affection of many of their old 
pupils. It was a remarkable feature, at the crowded meetings 
held to protest against Mr. Birrell’s Bill, to find how many were 
present to resist a proposal which would fundamentally alter the 
character of their own old school. This feeling of loyalty to the 
old school is not confined to those who have been educated at 
the great public schools. The influence of Church and other 
denominational schools has permeated the whole school system 
of elementary education. It is mainly in these schools that the 
spiritual force, which comes from the presence and personal 
attention of men of earnest religious life, is felt. It is the teach- 
ing in these schools which has held the fort against the rising tide 
of secularism. That improvements and modifications are required 
in the existing system may be fully admitted. Churchmen have 
on many occasions made it quite plain that they have no objec- 
tion to afford facilities in the Church schools in accordance with 
the wishes of parents of other denominations. There are parishes 
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in which these facilities are given and many more in which they 
have been voluntarily offered. It seems doubtful whether the 
spirit of educational tolerance is sufficiently advanced to sanction 
in all provided schools the provision of religious teaching in 
accordance with the wishes of parents. 

It is said in support of the education policy of the Govern- 
ment that the alternative proposal of tolerant all-round com- 
prehension, irrespective of creed or sect, is not possible of 
practical application. This plea of impracticability is somewhat 
belated when urged against a system working with efficiency in 
other countries and in a number of elementary schools in 
England. Experience has demonstrated not only the practica- 
bility of providing religious education in accordance with the 
wishes of parents, but that the system works satisfactorily and 
without friction. Under the Poor Law, pauper and misconducted 
children are provided with religious teaching in accordance with 
the faith of their parents. A creed register is kept. The 
minister of the child’s denomination may visit and instruct him 
in the creed of his parent. If the Poor Law Commission should 
report in favour of the unification of all schools under one 
education authority, we may hope there will be no sacrifice of 
this great and important principle. Similar provision is made 
in the case of blind, deaf, and epileptic children. A complete 
answer to the plea of unpracticability may be found in the work- 
ing of such a school as the Drury Lane school under the London 
County Council. The school contains children of different 
denominations ; but variety of religious teaching is provided, and 
no religious difficulty has ever occurred. The aim of the school 
is “ to strengthen the spiritual life by leading children to attach 
themselves to their own particular church.’ The result is not 
to provoke sectarian animosity, but that the children maintain in 
after life “their early friendships irrespective of race or creed.” 

The conditions of English village-life are alleged to render the 
general application of a tolerant comprehension in favour of the 
poor parents of healthy and well-conducted children a matter of 
serious difficulty. In towns and populous centres there would 
be room for denominational schools as well as for denominational 
teaching. These would be required to meet the fair claims of 
Churchmen, Roman Catholics, Jews, or of any other denomina- 
tion of sufficient numbers within the area of attendance to a 
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single school. In the more scattered or village districts there is 
really no reason why parents should not determine the normal 
type of religious education with special facilities for those who 
stand outside. In very few schools would it be necessary to 
provide more than two types of religious teaching. We may 
dismiss as a fancy caricature the picture of a village community 
divided into a number of separate sects. It is not in accord- 
ance with experience to find a multiplicity of sects in a single 
village. In any case, extreme cases are no tests of general 
practicability. In the same way, the notion of separating 
children into sectarian pens, which has found a place in platform 
oratory, is out of accord with facts and experience. In the first 
place, the sects do not exist in this variety in a single village 
area. Secondly, so far from definite religious instruction causing 
separation and sectarian animosity, we may quote from the 
official record of the Drury Lane schools that it tends to maintain 
“early friendships irrespective of race and creed.” 

Many Nonconformists have expressed their satisfaction with 
undenominational religious teaching. A minority of Churchmen 
holdthesame view. Full weight, however, must be given to the 
claims of the minority of Nonconformists as well as to the claims 
of the majority of Churchmen. The recognition of parents’ rights 
implies the provision for Nonconformists of definite religious 
teaching wherever it is required by Nonconformist parents. It is 
on this basis, and not merely on the provision of undenomina- 
tional instruction, that the practicability of the principle of 
parents rights has stood the test of a wide experience. It is 
useless, however, to pursue this subject with greater detail at the 
present time. The Government have indicated the policy they 
intend to press forward. Itisa policy of reactionary sectarianism 
opposed to the whole spirit of tolerant comprehension. It is 
deliberately framed to harshly override the wishes both of 
parents and ratepayers. Its main purpose is not educational, but 
to attack the establishment of the National Church. It will fail 
if Churchmen stand firm. It will succeed if Churchmen are 
induced to sell their birthright, or to surrender vital principles 
under the specious name of compromise, or the unhealthy 
influence of an enervating opportunism. 

C. A, Cripps, 


HUNGARIAN NATIONALITIES * 


THE army question constitutes a problem for the jurist, as well 
as for the authority on military matters, and can no more be 
settled by the obiter dicta of foreign critics than the problem 
presented by the existence of fragmentary nationalities can be 
settled by the ill-considered intervention of foreign celebrities of 
the magnitude of Bjornson and Tolstoi, whose a priori condemna- 
tion of British action in South Africa should make Englishmen 
hesitate to attach undue importance to his criticisms of an 
Anglophil nation. British public opinion has, apparently, 
arrived at the conclusion that the Magyars are consistently 
guilty of the employment of methods of barbarism in their treat- 
ment of subordinate races. Trial by newspaper, condemnation 
without investigation, are such labour-saving processes that their 
employment is naturally popular, more especially when the 
means of forming a considered opinion are not easily accessible. 
The Magyars are themselves largely to blame for the fact that 
judgment has been allowed to be passed on them on the ex parte 
statements of self-interested agitators and of humanitarian 
philosophers, and that they are leit to console themselves with 
the conviction that the abuse of which they are made the target 
is begotten of ignorance of actual facts, of past history, and of 
the vital considerations of national expediency. The problem 
presented by the persistence oi minor nationalities is not con- 
fined to Hungary, but aifects a large part of Hurope, from 
Ireland to Bessarabia, and the measure of the abuse lavished by 
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the spectator of the process of absorption, which is going on as 
slowly and as surely now as in the past, is in inverse proportion 
to the magnitude of the absorbing nation. What Russia does, 
and has done with impunity, would have evoked the thunders of 
Exeter Hall if perpetrated by a weaker country. Wreschen 
passes almost unperceived, while a petty Slovak village earns 
European notoriety through the disturbances resulting from the 
dismissal of a disorderly priest. The Irishman and the Pole have 
a recent historical basis for their claims to independent existence, 
as well as the justification of antiquity, which is wanting in the 
case of the fragmentary nationalities of Hungary. 

The aboriginal population of what is now Hungary— 
scattered, incohesive tribes incapable of resisting Magyar arms 
—or, later, Magyar civilisation, died out or was absorbed by the 
superior race. The process of civilisation was purely Magyar. 
The development of governmental institutions proceeded along 
purely Magyar lines, and bore hardly a trace of either Slav, or, 
save for the fact that Latin was the literary medium, of Western 
influence. As we have seen, the mass of the existing nationalities 
was imported or filtered into the country long after it had 
received a permanent Magyar stamp—desirable or undesirable 
aliens, who, in most cases, repaid the hospitality they received 
by lending themselves to the disruptive policy of the Habsburgs. 
The disappearance or absorption of the aborigines was due, not 
to fire or sword or violent compulsion, but to the essential 
superiority of the Magyar nation, so convinced of that superiority 
that it never saw the necessity of magyarising races, which, in 
early days, having no conscious feeling of individuality, would 
have been as wax to receive the permanent impress of Magyar 
nationality. The gates were open wide to European culture 
from the time of St. Stephen, whose maxim, “regnum unius 
linguee uniusque moris debile et imbecille,” shows his recogni- 
tion of the fact that the only language and civilisation which 
had hitherto counted for anything in Hungary was the Magyar, 
as well as his appreciation of the benefits derivable from contact 
with the West. There is no approximately pure race in Europe 
except the Jews and the Gipsies, but there are many countries 
in which the factors have existed which produce the fusion of 
heterogeneous elements into a single nation—common recollection 
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of dangers surmounted, common history, common religion, and 
common civilisation. Such factors were largely wanting in 
Hungary. The dangers surmounted were surmounted by the 
Magyars, who alone did the fighting, the bearing of arms in 
defence of the fatherland being the privilege of the nobility. 
There was no common history, for history was made solely by 
the Magyars. There was no community of religion, as St. 
Stephen turned to Rome for the national religion instead of to 
the Eastern Church, thereby, in all probability, saving the 
Magyars from degeneration to the level of the Balkan races, and 
from ultimate absorption in the ocean of Slavdom. Civilisation, 
such as it was, was purely Magyar, and all governmental institu- 
tions were directly developed from the germ evolved by the 
Magyar national genius before the great migration westwards. 
The races imported into Hungary at a later date arrived too 
late to alter accomplished facts even if they had possessed a far 
higher degree of civilisation than any of them had in fact 
attained. What they chiefly cared for was freedom to exercise 
their various religions, and such freedom they received at the 
hands of Hungary, the land par excellence of religious tolerance. 
The better class aliens received the rights of nobility or became 
fused in the Magyar nation. The inferior elements remained 
apart, in a condition neither better nor worse than that of the 
great mass of Magyar peasants, and had little or no conscious- 
ness of distinctive nationality, or power to resist a deliberate 
policy of magyarisation, had such a policy ever entered the 
heads of the predominant race, which unfortunately it never 
did. Unfortunately, for the reason that successive Habsburgs 
were enabled to utilise the forces of ignorance for the purposes 
of their traditional policy of divide ut imperes, of centralisation 
and absolutism. For the existence of hostility to the Magyar 
idea, tentative and embryonic before 1848, the Magyars have 
to thank, in the first place, their own consciousness of a 
superiority which made deliberate magyarisation superfluous, 
and, in the second place, the Habsburgconnection. There never 
has been any recognised citizenship in Hungary but Magyar 
citizenship. Though from time to time the Habsburgs en- 
couraged the separatistic tendencies of the Serb, the Croat, the 
Saxon, and the Slovak, the fact remains that from the time 
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of St. Stephen to the present day there has been and is no 
territory in Hungary but the territory of the Sacred Crown, and no 
political rights save those conferred by membership of that Crown. 
Austria made a last attempt to produce a mongrel federalism 
in Hungary in 1861, and now itself suffers from the poison of 
particularism and nationalistic antagonism which the Habsburgs 
so long tried to infuse into Hungary for their own purposes. 
Nothing can be more misleading than the majority of the maps 
which purport to show the geographical distribution of the con- 
stituent races of Hungary. The broad, uniform smudges of 
colour which indicate that this part is Magyar, this Roumanian, 
this Servian, this Slov4k, and so on, and serve as a text for the 
disquisitions of the prophets of federalism, obscure the fact that 
the various races are so intermingled in all parts of the country, 
and so interspersed with Magyars, that it is impossible to effect 
clear-cut geographical subdivisions for federalistic purposes such 
as are possible in Bohemia, where the country is peopled by only 
two races, the Germans and the Czechs, between whom the lines 
of demarcation are comparatively easily drawn. A glance at the 
map appended to the recent book of Mr. Ernest Baloghy would 
do more to disperse erroneous notions as to racial distribution 
than many pages of statistics. Minute squares of colour, showing 
the interpenetration of the nationalities, replace the familiar 
broad smudges, and the result bears as much resemblance to the 
ordinary ethnographical map of Hungary as a pheasant’s plumage 
does to the tricolour. The great central plain of the Danube and 
the Tisza is almost solidly Magyar, as isthe eastern part of Tran- 
sylvania; elsewhere, except in the Serbo-Croatian district south 
of the Szdva, the patchwork diversity of colour points an unmis- 
takable moral—the impossibility of a territorial subdivision for 
purposes of local autonomy, which would not result in the sub- 
jection of Magyar and German intelligence to inferior types, 
whose sole claim to political differentiation lies in the fact that 
they speak a bastard variety of the languages of moreimportant 
races. The Magyar element is wanting in not one of 413 electoral 
divisions; the German only in 37. Slovaks are absent from 211, 
Roumanians from 235, Croatians from 344, Servians from 351. 
Ruthenes are to be found in 57 divisions, and fragments of other 


races in no less than 360, As regards the eighteen divisions of 
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what Brote and other agitators regard as Roumania trredenta— 
Transylvania and Hungary up to the Tisza—the Roumanians 
are in an actual majority in only eleven; Magyars and 
Germans form over 37 per cent. of the population; and in 
no single district in which the Roumanians are in the majority 
is there an admixture of less than 11 per cent. of other nation- 
alities. Though the Magyars constitute no more than 54} per 
cent. of the population of Hungary proper, they are more than 
three times as numerous as the numerically strongest nationality, 
whereas the German population of Austria forms no more than 
384 per cent. of the inhabitants of the hereditary provinces, 
Between the subordinate races there is no cohesion or solidarity ; 
the Magyar is the only binding element. Panslavism, Panger- 
manism, and Panroumanism have alternated from time to time, 
and in every case the source of agitation was to be found out- 
side the limits of Hungary. Roumanians and Slovdks have 
nothing in common. ._ The Roumanian hates the Servian, and the 
Servian the Roumanian. The German settlements are too scat- 
tered for it to be possible tocarve out a characteristically German 
territory not permeated with Magyar, or Slovak, or Roumanian 
elements; are too far removed from Germany to dream of union 
therewith, and too good Hungarian citizens to wish such union 
were possible in spite of the prognostications of M. Cheradame. 
The Germans of Zips fought in Rakdéezy’s army, stood side by 
side with the Magyars in the fight for freedom in 1848, and 
prayed for the restoration of the Hungarian Constitution—the 
sole guarantee of their liberties. The Transylvanian Germans 
are less disposed than those of Zips to forget their origin, but 
considerations of selfi-preservation must compel them to ally them- 
selves with the Magyars against the numerically preponderant, 
but educationally inferior, Roumanians. Eisenmann and others 
suggest that the Magyars might take a hint from the cantonal 
system of Switzerland, but Switzerland is populated by three 
equally civilised races, the geographical demarcation of which is 
natural and distinct. 

An inferior civilisation cannot swallow up a superior one. 
The Slovaks in the north-western part of Hungary are more 
compact than most of the nationalities, but they are on too low 
a plane to be able to stand alone, In the north-east they are 
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mixed up with Magyars and Germans who would never submit to 
the domination of an inferior race which has never done anything 
for its adopted country or for itself. According to Hunfalvy, 
the great authority on the nationalities of Hungary, the Slovaks, 
so far from being aboriginal inhabitants, are of Czech-Moravian 
origin and wandered into Hungary in the fifteenth century. 
They had no conception of a separate national existence before 
1848, when, as the author of the petition to Francis Joseph 
already referred to stated, they awoke from their sleep of nine 
hundred years’ duration. There was no Slovak language, 
only a Czech patois. Not until 1850 was there a Slovak 
Grammar. In 1862 a society, the Matica Slovenska, was formed 
for the purpose of fostering the Slovak literature and promoting 
the use of the Slovak language—a task which was complicated 
by the fact that both literature and language had first to be 
invented. Discontented with the proverbial blessedness enjoyed 
by races which have no history, the Matica also invented the 
absurdity of an independent Slovak Duchy, alleged to have 
existed prior to the arrival of the Magyars, and to have continued 
down to the time of St. Stephen. So far Slovak literature has 
nothing to boast of save a third-rate poet or two anda few 
translations. There are no scientific Slovdk writings, and even 
the books in use in 326 schools in which the language of instruction 
is Slov’k are Czech. The creation of an independent Slovakia is 
unthinkable, and Slovak autonomy, implying the subordination 
of Magyar and German intelligence to mere numerical superiority, 
would be intolerable. Such Slovaks as wish for a change desire 
fusion with the Czechs or are tarred with the brush of Panslavism. 
The very existence of a Slovdk question, of a Slovak nationality, 
is a proof that the Magyars have not been guilty of undue 
interference with the natural development of subordinate races 
whose separatistic tendencies, devoid of historical justification, 
are the artificial production of the traditional Habsburg policy, 
and of the times in which we live. Servian autonomy is equally 
inconceivable. The Serbs of Hungary proper, less than half a 
million strong, are to be found in considerable numbers only in 
four counties. Elsewhere they are numerically unimportant, and 
provided that their ecclesiastical autonomy is respected, have no 
greater wish for a separate political existence than they have for 
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reunion with the inferior civilisation of their congeners in Servia, 
the limits of whose capacity for orderly self-government are 
sufficiently notorious. 

The Croatians stand on an altogether different footing, 
especially since the passing of Law xxx. of 1865, which confirmed 
and greatly extended the autonomous rights, the limits of which 
were concisely defined by Verbdczy over three hundred years ago. 
As we haveseen, in 1848 Croatia fought nominally in defence of 
the unity of the realms of the Habsburgs, but the address pre- 
sented by its Diet to the Crown on June 5 of that year puts a 
different complexion on the matter. ‘The triple Kingdom of 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia reserves to itself the right to 
unite not only the sister races now living under Austrian domi- 
nation in Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Istria, Gorz, and the 
islands, but also, in connection with the districts belonging to 
Turkey, should these be recovered, to found a southern Slav 
Kingdom.” There, in anutshell, isthe essence of Croatia’s action 
in the past and of its ambitions for the future. After Vildgos, 
Croatia was not slow to discover the fact that it had put its 
money on the wrong horse, and complained, not without justi- 
fication, that it received as a reward for its efforts on behalf of 
the Habsburgs no more and no less than Hungary received as a 
punishment. It soon recognised the folly of having exchanged the 
liberties it enjoyed under Magyar supremacy for the despotism of 
Bach and his successors, and on the occasion of the presentation of 
an address to Francis Joseph on September 24, 1861, stress was laid 
on the fact that “closer political connection with Hungary is the 
best guarantee of the Constitution; for a union of forces enables a 
more successful tesistance to be offered to the encroachments of 
Austria’s policy of absolutism.” Consequently, when in 1868 an 
arrangement was come to between the Magyars and the Croatians, it 
was hoped and believed that the latter would abandon Panslavism 
and “TIllyrian’’ ideas for ever. The hope was doomed to dis- 
appointment, and almost from the start the Croatians never lost 
an opportunity of taking sides against the authors of their 
limited independence. From time to time attempts were made 
to lull Magyar susceptibilities with assurances of attachment to 
the Hungarian connection, and by declaring that hostility hereto 
was to be found only in the sparse ranks of an extremist party; 
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but no reliance could be placed on such protestations. Croatians 
will never abandon the idea of a great southern Slav kingdom. 
To satisfy their megalomania Dalmatia must be annexed to 
Croatia, dualism must become trialism, and Hungary must be 
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deprived of the essential condition of vitality, the control of its 
. access to the sea. Asa matter of fact, far greater concessions 1 | 
: were made to Croatia in 1868 than it was historically entitled to WW 


claim. Law xxx. gave ita measure of independence very dif- 
ferent from that with which it was contented in the days when Gaj : 
and Illyrism had not been born or thought of. Then Croatia rt 
, was a nation, in the sense in which the Saxons of Transylvania hi 
constituted a nation before the Act of Union; now it claims to i 
possess all the attributes of independence. It has its own coat 


3 } 
) of arms surmounted by the crown of St. Stephen, and its own hi 
7 flag, which is hoisted alongside that of Hungary when Parliament i 
1 is occupied with the discussion of Hungarian-Croatian common i 
’ affairs (Law xxx., sect. 63), a fact which is calculated to produce t 
g the erroneous impression that Croatia possesses a separate exist- ri 
; ence, different from and superior to that which it enjoys as a i 
f member of the Sacred Crown—an impression which is streng- | 
" thened by the second section: of the governing Act, which | 
e requires the diploma inaugurale to be published in Croatian as i! 
f well as in Hungarian, and to contain a guarantee of Croatia’s | 
f territorial integrity and Constitution. Croatia now has its own 7 | 
appellate jurisdiction, and its penal laws are not identical with iH 
e those of Hungary. It deals'with its own budget, and has in- i 
dependent legislative powers as regards internal, local, matters, i 
f including religion and education. The official language is Croatian, HH 
n and all communications addressed to Hungarian government | 
t officials must be replied to in that idiom. Croatian deputies to \ 
0 the Hungarian Parliament may also use their own language in ! 


‘- | addition to the Magyar, a concession in which racial malevolence 
affects to find a justification for ignorance, real or feigned, of the i 


t 

rT official language of Parliament, and for deliberate obstruction of 4 
e the course of purely Hungarian business. | 
0 It is a far cry from local autonomy to complete independence ' 
0 under a Croatian king, from subordination to the Sacred Crown q 
to the substitution of a bastard trialism for the dualism of to- 


day. Croatia claims to occupy the same position with respect 
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to Hungary as Hungary does towards Austria; in other words, 
to be an independent kingdom with no connection save such as 
results from the identity of the monarch and from the existence 
of common affairs and affairs of common interest. But an 
independent Croatia is an historical absurdity. Never since 
Croatia’s union with Hungary took place has there been a Croatian 
king. The Habsburg who is crowned King of Hungary, ipso 
facto, becomes King of Croatia—an indivisible part of the realms 
of the Sacred Crown, so expressed by the laws of 1723 and 1868. 
The Ban does not come in direct contact with the king, as he 
would necessarily doif he were the chief official of an independent 
State, but communicates with the Crown through the Croatian 
member of the Hungarian Ministry, who is responsible to the 
Hungarian Parliament, whose countersignature is necessary to 
give validity to the countersignature of the Ban of official 
nominations and other royal acts. Further, the Ban is himself 
nominated by the Magyar Prime Minister, who countersigns the 
royal appointment made in pursuance of such nomination. 
There are no Croatian or Hungaro-Croatian Ministers or Parliament 
within the realms of St. Stephen. Parliament is Hungarian, and 
the Ministers are Hungarian servants of an indivisible State of 
which Croatia-Slavonia forms an integral part. There is no 
Croatian citizenship or nationality. As a member of the Sacred 
Crown Croatia was affected by the results of the Compromise of 
1867, and as such member would have no power of independent 
action should the law of that year be abrogated or modified, 
save in so far as it is entitled and enabled to make its voice 
heard through its delegates to the Hungarian Parliament should 
a revision of the Compromise affect its local or common interests, 
or necessitate an alteration of financial relations with Hungary 
on whom Croatia’s insolvent autonomy lays a considerable 
burden. As Baron Beck, the Austrian Prime Minister, said in 
his speech in the Reichsrath on October 29, 1907, the Austrian 
Government and Parliament, in accordance with the sixth 
section of the Law of December 21, 1867, in questions affecting 
common affairs as defined by the Compromise of that year, “ can 
take only the Hungarian Parliament into consideration, not the 
Croatian Diet.” Such is the view of official Austria, based on 
the only possible interpretation of the laws of 1867 and 1868, 
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and necessarily distasteful to the would-be creators of a greater 
Croatia, whom nothing will satisfy short of severance of the last 
link which binds them to Hungary. The magyarisation of 
Croatia which they affect to fear has been rendered impossible 
by the establishment of Croatian as the official language, and as 
the language of instruction in the schools. Obstacles to instruc- 
tion in the Hungarian tongue are thrown in the way even of the 
children of the Magyar population, though in Hungary proper 
Croatian schools, in which Hungarian is only a subject, not the 
medium, of instruction, are supported by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Even the language of command of the territorial forces 
of Croatia is not, as it should be, the language of the indivisible 
Hungarian State. With the exception of the Ban, the one out- 
ward and visible sign of Hungarian political unity and of 
Hungarian sovereignty in Croatia is the State railway, the 
control of which, its only means of communication with the sea, 
is a matter of life and death to the Magyar nation. It is hatred 
of the symbol of Magyar hegemony, not considerations of con- 
venience, which dictates Croatian action, and suggests the 
argument that as Croatian has been made the official language 
of the governmental organs in Croatia by clause 57 of the Law 
of 1868, it should necessarily be the official language of that 
part of the State railway which runs through Croatia. The 
Hungarians reply to this contention that the railway is not a 
governmental department within the meaning of the Act, and is, 
and always has been, subject to the control of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications, which alone is 
responsible for the proper working of a commercial undertaking, 
the management of which, in the interest of the State as a whole, 
has been entrusted to its care. Apart from commercial con- 


siderations it is essential for military reasons that all employés , 


should be acquainted with the Hungarian language, otherwise in 
time of war the mobilisation of troops might be seriously 
hampered by the inability of stationmasters and other officials 
to understand the instructions of the central authority. The 
Hungarian Government has no objection to the use of the 
Croatian language in all communications between the Croatian 
authorities and the railway officials, but it rightly requires a 
knowledge of the language of the State from candidates for 
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employment on a railway which is maintained at the State’s 
expense for military as well as for commercial reasons. Croatian 
convenience is sufficiently studied if, as is the case, an acquaint- 
ance with the Croatian idiom is demanded of all railway officials 
employed within the limits of Croatia. The fact that Croatian 
malcontents demand still further concessions would seem to 
justify the inference that they are actuated, not by regard 
for the interests of the travelling public, or for the effective 
working of the railway, but by a desire to destroy the last 
vestiges of political union, and to deprive Hungary of the control 
of its one means of access to the outer world, in the interest of 
the great southern Slav State of Croatian dreamers. 

The realisation of Croatian ambitions would be as distasteful 
to the Servian population of Croatia as the success of the Home 
Rule agitation would be to Ulster. Relations always have been 
and always will be strained between Croatian Catholics and the 
orthodox Servians. The prospect of a forced racial and ecclesi- 
astical subordination to the Croatians causes the Servians to look 
for protection to the Magyars, just as local Servian oppression 
as regards the use of their language, and Servian religious in- 
tolerance is gradually forcing the Roumanians to the conclusion 
that the Magyars are their natural allies and protectors against 
Slav pretensions. But the foreign public listens only to the 
propagandists who earn cheap martyrdom by treasonable agita- 
tion such as no European nation but England would be foolish 
enough to let pass unpunished. The Magyars have made a 
mistake in neglecting to inform Europe as to the nature, origin, 
and object of Roumanian intrigue, and in allowing public opinion 
to be formed chiefly by voluntary exiles who have left their 
country in order to escape an insufficient punishment. 

For centuries the Roumanians of Hungary had no notion that 
they could boast a Roman origin. Not until they turned to 
Roman Catholicism did they conceive the idea that they were 
anything but what they are—Balkan Slavs whose remote ances- 
tors were more or less Latinised by contact with the Roman 
colonial forces. It would, indeed, be remarkable if a Roman 
army of occupation had left no illegitimate mementoes of its stay 
in the country, but what percentage of Roman blood is likely to 
be traceable in its descendants after a nomad existence of over a 
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thousand years in the Balkan Peninsula? There is not a particle 
of evidence to show that the Roumanians were already domiciled 
in Transylvania when the Magyars arrived there. As we have 
seen, the theory of a settled political existence in a permanently 
Romanised Dacia is a late invention of Sinkai and his followers. 
The idea of a uniform, united Roumanian nation never occurred to 
any one before 1848, and even after that date the ideas of Bishop 
Siaguna, the prophet of Roumanian union, went no further than 
a demand of local self-government and of ecclesiastical autonomy 
for the Roumanians of Transylvania. The notion of a greater 
Roumania was not yet conceived. Majorescu, the chief of 
Siaguna’s immediate followers and imitators, went a step further 
and demanded the union of all Roumanians in Transylvania, 
Bessarabia, and Bukovina under Austrian hegemony, and with 
the benevolent support of the German Confederation. By the 
peace of Paris, Russia’s protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia 
came to an end, and part of Bessarabia was incorporated in 
Moldavia. Later, the Roumanians were rewarded for their 
action in saving Russia from a fiasco at Plevna by the creation 
of a Roumanian kingdom and by the loss of Bessarabia. The 
aim of the modern Sinkais and Siagunas, of Brote and his school 
of agitators, is the creation (they would call it reconstitution) of 
Dako-Roumania, including Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania, 
Hungary up to the Tisza, and the parts of Servia which border 
on the Danube. Thus united, the ten million or so, theoretically 
homogeneous, descendants of Trajan’s legionaries are to be the 
arbiters of the fate of the Balkan provinces. From the point of 
view of Roumania proper this is the justification for Roumano- 
Transylvanian irredentism in Hungary. Abuse of the Magyars 
is merely the first stage of a campaign, the ultimate object of 
which is the union of all Roumanians. The irredentist agitation 
might just as well be begun in Bessarabia instead of in Hungary, 
except for the fact that Russia has a short way of dealing with 
inconvenient propagandists, and that the Magyars err on the side 
of excessive tolerance. The Roumanians see a justification and 
an example in Italy’s struggle for union, oblivious of the fact 
that in that case the fight was for re-union ; whereas there never 
was a greater Roumania, united or disunited, that the scattered 
Roumanians never conceived the idea of a common origin till a 
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few years ago, and that the country has yet to be discovered 
which can boast with certainty of being the cradle of the 
Moldavo-Wallachians or Transylvanian;Vlachs. The demand for 
the reorganisation of Hungary on a federalistic basis, for its 
subdivision into autonomous districts on purely arbitrary lines, 
has as its object the aggrandisement of Roumania. For whose 
ultimate benefit? Of Germany (which has its Hohenzollern on 
the Roumanian throne), to which the propagandists of greater 
Roumania look as to their future patron and protector, or of 
Russia, the sight of whose tender mercies to their congeners in 
Bessarabia should discourage feelings of attachment to the idea 
of a Russian protectorate? In every development of the Eastern 
question Roumania must be a considerable factor, and its fate 
depends on its choice of anally. Should it side with a victorious 
Russia, it would hope to receive Transylvania as its reward. 
Allied with Germany, or with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
it would expect to. be recompensed at Russia’s expense in 
Bessarabia; a temporary recompense in either event, for it is 
impossible to imagine that the future masters of the Balkan 
Peninsula would long permit the retention of the keys of the 
Carpathians and the Balkans in Roumanian hands. In any case 
the fate of Roumania, which lies across the road to Constan- 
tinople, is intimately connected with that of the whole of south- 
eastern Europe; consequently, the primary manifestations of 
Roumanian irredentism, of which Hungary is the scene, are of 
far more than merely local interest. 

The Roumanian agitators from time to time demand: (1) the 
separation from Hungary of Transylvania and of the parts 
beyond the Tisza—a modest request, compliance with which 
would involve the dismemberment of Hungary, the infraction of 
the coronation oath of Francis Joseph, the disregard of the 
lessons of past history, and the destruction of Austrian influence 
in the Balkan Peninsula; or (2) Transylvanian autonony, %e., 
the right of the ignorant majority to dominate their superiors in 
wealth and education; or (3) the formation of units of self- 
government in Transylvania by drawing arbitrary lines which 
should divide the country into linguistically homogeneous sec- 
tions when no absolute homogeneity exists. There is no justifi- 
cation for any one of these demands; no recurrence to a past of 
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Roumanian unity based on common history, on distinctive 
civilisation, or on the right of prior occupation. As Beksics says, 
an Italian claim to Provence and a Russian claim to Branden- 
burg and Berlin on the ground that they were once occupied by 
Slavs would be no more absurd from the historical point of view. 
As regards the demand for Roumanian control of Transylvania 
and of Hungary up to the Tisza, it is to be observed that the 
Roumanians are in an actual minority, forming about 40 per 
cent. of the population; so whatever justification it may possess 
from other points of view it has none from that of mere numbers. 
With respect to the suggested Sonderstellung of Transylvania the 
position is somewhat different. Of a population of 2,250,000 
the 1,276,000 Roumanians form 56 per cent., whereas the Magyars 
number only 698,000 and the Saxons 217,000; but, as will 
be seen hereafter, it would be not merely tyrannical to give 
rights of predominance to a Roumanian majority, but it would 
be absurd, as no one can suppose that Transylvanian autonomy 
could long remain Roumanian autonomy when the preponderance 
of wealth and education is on the side of the minority. As re- 
gards the third alternative proposed, the specifically Rowmanian 
territory, made up according to Brote’s recipe, contains 4,116,000 
inhabitants, of whom 2,370,000 (57°55 per cent.) are Roumanians, 
over a million are Magyars, and half a million are Germans. 
Only in two counties does the Roumanian percentage reach 80, 
while in some it sinks as low as 33. As has been already 
mentioned, only in eleven of the eighteen electoral divisions of 
Transylvania and Hungary up to the Tisza are the Roumanians 
in an actual majority, and in no preponderatingly Roumanian 
district is there less than an 11 per cent. admixture of other races. 
The towns are almost entirely Magyar, and when not Magyar are 
German, so even in the parts to which Brote points as distinctively 
Roumanian, wealth and civilisation are entirely non-Roumanian. 

But history, wealth, and education are of no importance in 
the eyes of separatistic agitators. As regards education, the 
Roumanians of Hungary are on a lower plane than any con- 
stituent race. In 1890, of Roumanian males, only 19°89 per 
cent. could read and write their own language; of females, only 
8°19. According to Baloghy, in 1907 86 per cent. were entirely 
illiterate, and it is absurd to suggest that such a race is fit for 
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autonomy, or could be politically self-sufficient. The agitators 
would reply that the low percentage of literates is due to Magyar 
oppression and obscurantism. Let us examine this allegation. 
In 1880, 5°71 per cent. of Roumanians could speak the Magyar 
language; in 1890 the figure had risen to 6°95, an increase of 
one and a quarter per cent. in ten years, which hardly bears 
out the statement that the Roumanians are being robbed 
of their language and compulsorily magyarised. According 
to a favourite lie, intended for foreign consumption, Law 
xviii. of 1879, which made Magyar a compulsory subject 
of instruction, made it the compulsory medium of instruc- 
tion in all schools, and the Roumanians were consequently 
deprived of the means of learning their own language. What 
are the facts? In 1881 there were 2781 schools in which 
Roumanian was the sole language of instruction, and only 322 
in which both Roumanian and Magyar teaching was given. In 
1892 the number of purely Roumanian schools had risen to 3289, 
and the Magyar-Roumanian to 364—a 9 per cent. increase in 
favour of the Roumanian language. The fact should be noted 
that though the Roumanians of Hungary are on a lower educa- 
tional level than any other nationality, there is one place where 
the darkness is still more intense than in Transylvania, namely, 
the Mecca of the irredentists, Roumania proper, where only 
13 per cent. of the population can read and write, and only 
18 per cent. of the children of the age of instruction go to school. 
The Magyars are to blame, not for robbing the nationalities of 
their language, but for not properly carrying out the law of 
1879. So recently as 1897, of 3000 Roumanian teachers, more 
than 500 were ignorant of the language of the State; and to-day, 
for more than one-quarter of the schools of Hungary, the Magyar 
is a non-existent idiom. Darkest Hungary is that part of the 
country to which Brote assigns an essentially Roumanian cha- 
racter. The commercial capacity of the inhabitants is such as 
might be expected—it is commensurate with their intellectual 
abilities. But for the existence of trifling cottage industries, it 
might be said that the manufacturing arts are unknown to the 
Roumanians. According to the official return of 1890, there was 
not one Roumanian manufacturer in all Hungary who gave 
employment to as many as twenty workmen. The taxable 
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capacity of the Roumanians is smaller than that of any race in 
Hungary which would have the pleasure of paying for Roumanian 
autonomy unable to finance itself except by putting the whole 
burden of the expense of Government on the shoulders of the 
Magyar and German inhabitants of the “‘Roumanian” autono- 
mous districts. In 1894, out of one hundred million florins of 
direct taxation Transylvania paid eight millions, and almost the 
whole of that sum was paid by the Magyar and German popula- 
tion. Budapest alone pays nearly as much in taxation as Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia, and the Slovak districts put together. Under 
the circumstances, it would not be surprising if the taxpaying 
Magyar and German were favoured in the matter of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise at the expense of the Roumanians, but such 
is not the case. No doubt, as in England, and still more so in 
Ireland, there are districts which are more fully represented than 
their population entitles them to be, which would disappear from 
the list of constituencies if a new and reasonable scheme of re- 
distribution were adopted; but on the whole, the Roumanians 
in Transylvania are over rather than under represented, for the 
qualification is considerably lower there than in other parts of 
Hungary, so the Roumanians, who form the majority of the popula- 
tion, are actually favoured at the expense of better educated races 
which have a far larger stake in the country. If the qualification 
were placed on a uniform basis throughout Hungary and Transy]l- 
vania thousands of Roumanians would be disqualified to whom 
exceptional treatment now assures the enjoyment of the franchise. 
If ability to read and write were an essential qualification the 
Roumanians would be in an absolute majority only in thirty-five 
divisions instead of in fifty-seven. If there were a uniform pro- 
perty qualification their preponderance would be limited to forty- 
four divisions. The Magyar figures would, in either case, increase 
proportionately, wealth and education being on the side of the 
predominant race, the difference in this respect between the other 
races and the Magyar tending to become more pronounced every 
year. In the Middle Ages all European countries were more or 
less polyglot, but eventually the language of the towns became 
the language of the nation. In Hungary this was not so. In old 
days the towns were chiefly German while the country was 
Magyar, but now the towns are yearly becoming more and more 
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deeply impressed with the Magyar stamp: Of the urban popu- 
lation 68 per cent. are born Magyars, over 80 per cent. are Magyar- 
speaking, and only 3 per cent. are of Roumanian origin. From 
1880 to 1890 the Magyar proportion increased by 23°80 per cent. 
the Roumanian by 1°54. The tortoise is not invariably success- 
ful in the race; the Magyar has established a strong lead and 
seems to be in no danger of losing it through inadvertence. 

Roumanian centres, disseminators of distinctive Roumanian 
civilisation in Hungary, may be searched for with a magnifying 
glass, but the search would be vain. Distinctive language with- 
out distinctive culture confers no claim to special consideration. 
As Gumplowicz says, a distinction must be drawn between the 
purely political conception indicated by the word “ people,” and 
the implication of a special form of civilisation contained in the 
word “nation.” To the uneducated mass a common language 
is the badge of local, ethnical, or religious fellowship, not the 
expression of a characteristic, distinctive culture, without which 
no guest-nationality is justified in claiming to possess the charac- 
teristics of a “ nation,” as distinguished from a ‘‘ people,” and to 
territorial separation in virtue thereof. Judged by this standard, 
a, demand for the political ‘‘Sonderstellung ” of the Roumanians, 
who stand on a lower plane as regards education and civilisation 
than any of the constituent races of Hungary, requires a better 
justification than that supplied by language and origin, which, as 
Mancini has pointed out, are no more than the raw materials for 
the construction of a nation. Mr. Louis Mocséry combats the 
view that the nationalities entertain a desire for territorial 
separation, and fail to recognise the fact that the protection 
which a strong Hungary alone can give to the Roumanians 
against Russia and the Slavs in general, and to the Slavs who 
hate the Germans of Austria as well as those of the German 
empire, is of far greater value than the benefits to be derived 
from the disruption of the Magyar State, or from an exaggerated 
form of local autonomy. If the Roumanians do, in fact, realise 
the obvious advantages conferred by membership of a united 
Hungarian monarchy they have hitherto been grossly misrepre- 
sented by the would-be formers of nationalistic public opinion, 
both within and without the limits of Transylvania. 


C. M. Knatcupu.i-Hucessen, 
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BALLADS AND THE BORDER 


WueEN Washington Irving visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, 
he confessed to his host that the Border scenery was not all that 
he had imagined it. The new “romantic” movement was in full 
swing, and he may have expected to see the founder of it leading 
a sort of feudal existence among aggressively picturesque sur- 
roundings. Instead, he was confronted, as he says, by “‘a mere 
succession of grey, waving hills, line beyond line, monotonous in 
their aspect, and so destitute of trees that one could almost see 
a stout fly walking along their profiles.” There were no forests, 
no peaks, no deep gorges; scarcely a feature of the conventional 
mountain landscape to be seen. “It may be pertinacity,” Scott 
answered, “but to my eye these grey hills, and all this wild 
Border country, have beauties peculiar to themselves. I like the 
very nakedness of the land; it has something bold, stern, and 
solitary about it.” The landscape round Edinburgh, he declared, 
was “like ornamented garden land” in comparison; “and if I 
did not see the heather at least once a year,” he added with 
sudden emphasis, “I think I should die.” 

Hither ignorance or the same disappointment has moved later 
critics than Washington Irving to try and associate the Border 
ballads with the scenery of the north of Scotland. They have 
been supposed to reflect the spirit of “mountain and moor, loch 
and correi.” The spirit of moors they do, and of hills covered 
with heather and bent grass; as for mountain, loch, and correi, 
they are scarcely less inappropriate than meadow and corn- 
field. Both north and south go to the making of the true Border 
ballad. It is as though the Gaelic gift of improvisation, and the 
Anglo-Saxon love of a plain statement of facts, met where the 
two countries meet, and were fused. On one side of the boundary 
we have “The Song of the Sword of Alan”; on the other, “The 
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Beautiful Damsel, or the Undaunted Female,” and many thrilling 
histories treated in the same artless manner: 

When this noble gentleman saw all the robbers dead,' 

He took the damsel by the hand, and unto her he said, 


“ T’'ll take you for my own bride, for the deed that you have done, 
In taking of your own part, and firing off your gun.” 


But the compromise between the two styles results, fortunately 
for us, in “The Hunting of the Cheviot,” “The Battle of Otter- 
burn,” “Johnnie Armstrong,” and many other essentially local 
ballads, besides versions, in the Border dialect, of legends known 
in all parts of the world. Sometimes it happens that a story, or 
myth, not really indigenous, has been so thoroughly adopted that 
well-known Border names have been inserted; as in the two 
famous instances of “Tamlane” and “The Douglas Tragedy.” 
To sift the component parts of all these ballads, and to find a 
firm foothold among the shifting sands of authorship and editor- 
ship, would be the work of a lifetime; for the collecting and 
editing of ballads would seem to have ranked with horse-dealing, 
as far as moral obligations are concerned. Even the most super- 
ficial study of the subject must bring a certain amount of dis- 
illusion, and an unpleasant feeling of nervousness in referring to 
any one line or stanza. Still, when all is said, there is enough 
genuine material left to prove that the Border people— 


, able men, 
Somewhat unruly, and very ill to tame— 


found in this particular form the most satisfactory expression of 
their feelings. They were not satisfied with lyric outpourings; 
they must have their story told, without comment and without 
moral. Only, unlike the case of “The Undaunted Female,” it 
must be told from a picturesque and even dramatic point of view; 
at the same time with an earnestness, simplicity, and straight- 
forwardness which have nothing in common with the ejaculatory 
Gaelic song of battle or triumph. No amount of studied descrip- 
tion could present the scenery of what was once the “ Debateable 
Land” more clearly than does the actual style of the Border 
ballads. They give the strongest of all local colour, that which 
is absolutely unintentional; an unconscious translation of the 
character of a race, and of a country, into literary form. 

The only popular poetry in the English language which has 
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anything like the same distinction is the Robin Hood cycle. It 
is true these ballads of the forest have never belonged to one 
district in particular. There is no reason to suppose that they 
were originally written in Sherwood; they might almost as well 
have been written in the New Forest, or in the Forest of Arden 
itself. But they have “an atmosphere,” and the contrast 
between this atmosphere and that of the northern ballads brings 
out the force of both. In the Sherwood of the ballads it is 
nearly always early summer: 


When shaws been sheen, and shraddes full fair, 
And leaves both large and long ; 

It’s merry walking in the fair forest, 

To hear the small birds’ song. 

The woodweele sang, and would not cease, 
Sitting upon a spray ; 

So loud, he wakened Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay. 


Thus the singer introduces the adventures of “ Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne.” The same lightheartedness runs through the 
whole cycle. There is a fair amount of bloodshed, but chiefly 
from the breaking of heads; a tragic ending is almost unknown. 
The Border poet wastes little time on the surroundings; he sets 
forth curtly, but effectively: 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When the wind blew shrill and cauld, 

Edom o’ Gordon said to his men, 

“We maun draw to a hauld.” 

Immediately a setting is created, “ bold, stern and solitary” 
enough for the savage story that follows: the burning of the 
“House of Rodes,” and the death of the Lady of Rodes, with her 
“young son” and her daughter. To any one at all familiar 
with the country of the “ Marches”—those to whom Otterburn, 
Redesdale, Tynedale, and such localities are something more 
than names—some of these opening lines can be extraordinarily 
vivid. Take a well-known case: 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When husbands win their hay— 
suggests, as irresistibly as one of Bewick’s landscapes, the fields 


of a cold, brilliant green, fenced in by loose-built walls of grey 
VoL, LI 32 
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stone, and with a background of moors; where the descendants 
of those husbandmen, Robsons, Telfers, and Rutherfords, “ win 
their hay ” in August, at Lammas tide, to this day. Not less in 
keeping is the force and directness of the narrative itself: 


The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to take a prey ; 


and we hear how they “came in” over Ottercap Hill, and down 
to Green Leyton, “stirring many a stag.” There are many 
variants of the Otterburn ballad; but this especial first stanza, 
with its abrupt, characteristic plunge into the main subject, is to 
be found in nearly all. The audience for whom it was composed 
had no turn for reflection; the ballad-maker who understood his 
calling gripped their attention at the very outset, seizing it almost 
by assault. 

By far the most celebrated of these versions is the “ Battle of 
Otterburn,” given by Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
It has been quoted, more than once, as an absolutely unrivalled 
specimen of the Border ballad, and no one can attempt to treat 
any subject of the kind without giving it some honourable men- 
tion. James Hogg, and Scott himself, on the foundation of a 
genuinely ancient fragment, have manufactured a beautiful and 
consistent whole; but there is the mischief of it; it has been 
manufactured. No right-minded person, on reading it, can be 
otherwise than grateful for the result; only, it is manifestly 
impossible to treat it as the typical work of an unsophisticated 
age. Hogg’s charmingly naive remark, “Sure, no man will think 
an old song the worse for being somewhat harmonious,” must 
have served as a cloak for a good deal of making and mending. 
There is also occasion to believe that Hogg thought an old song 
none the worse for a few picturesque incidents, gathered from 
historical or local tradition and paraphrased by a gifted editor. 
Perhaps he was right. Mr. Henderson, in the latest edition of 
the Border Munsirelsy, gives Scott and Hogg, between them, 
credit for some of the best-known stanzas in the whole of ballad 
literature: the prophecy of Douglas : 


But I hae dreamed a dreary dream, 
Beyond the Isle of Skye; 

I saw a dead man win a fight, 

And I think that man was I; 
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. 1d also his dying words to Montgomery: 
* My nephew good,” the Douglas said, 
“ What recks the death of one ? 


But I hae dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s my ain. 


= 


“ My wound is deep; I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And bury me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea.” 


4 
i 
| 
: 
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All this may be found, in prose, in Hume of Godscroft’s 
“History of the Name of Douglas,” and not, it is to be feared, in 
any authentic ancient ballad; but it would be a sin to quarrel 
with anything so good of its kind merely on that account. On 
the other hand, it is a little hard to have it held up as a striking 
instance of the superiority of the Scottish ballad over the 
English. Certainly the English version of the “Battle of Otter- 
burn ”’ is not so concise, or so artistic, in any sense of the word. 
One verse it has which Scott may have envied, describing the 
field after the battle: 

Then on the morn, they made them biers 

Of birch, and hazel grey ; 

Many widows, with weeping tears, 

Their mates they fetch away. 


Percy’s address to his followers is excellent; in which he tells 
every man to “think on his true love, and mark him to the 
Trinity.”” But whereas the Scottish interest centres entirely 
round the death of Douglas, the ballad of the English Border is a 
more or less impartial account of the whole fight. Scott’s poetic 
insight showed him clearly the value of one supremely heroic 
figure; while the more primitive English ballad-maker wrote 
straight forward, describing the valiant acts of each commander 
in turn. His patriotism is chiefly apparent in the last verse: 

Now let us all for the Percy pray, 

To Jesu, most of might, 


To bring his soul to the bliss of Heaven, 
For he was a gentle knight. 


There is no pious mention of Douglas. 

The “ Otterburn ” ballads, whether English or Scottish, have 
long since come to be considered as the representatives par 
excellence of their class. One objection to this view must not be 
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forgotten—namely, that the battle itself is very far from being a 
typical Border incident. It was on too large a scale, too widely 
sung and celebrated, and also, it must be admitted, conducted on 
far too elaborate principles of courtesy and chivalry. The 
thorough-paced fire-raising, prison-breaking, cattle-lifting moss- 
trooper scarcely appears at all. As a matter of fact, Percy and 
Douglas, and other heads of great houses, only led their raids in 
person on what might be called state occasions. The truly repre- 
sentative Borderer or March-man, was often of good family, but 
had no fixed possessions to speak of; he fought and stole for his 


own hand: 
They plainly through the country rides, 
I trow the mickle devil them guides ! 


says Sir Richard Maitland, in his “ Complaynt of the Thieves of 
Liddesdale.” InSir David Lindsay’s allegorical drama, “‘ Common 
Thift” is personified by a Borderer, as a matter of course. 
Surnames were scarce among them, for they mostly belonged to 
one or other of some dozen local families; so, for better identifi- 
cation, there was the “to-name,” or nom-de-guerre, which figures 
largely in their records. We read of Thomas Armstrong, called 
*‘Ringan’s Tam,” and Adam Scott, called “the Pecket”; of 
William Johnstone, “the Galliard’”; of “the Laird’s Jock,” 
“Barty of the Combe,” and of another Thomas Armstrong, 
suggestively known as “Luck i’ the Bag.” These “reivers,” as 
seen in ballad and tradition, cared little for the accepted 
chivalrous rules of battle; they had instead one fixed principle, 
which served them as a religion. Everything was fair in dealing 
with an avowed enemy; but to fail a friend was a lasting dis- 
grace. If this feeling was, to a certain extent, the proverbial 
“honour among thieves,’ it was something more besides—a real 
and deeply rooted sense of the obligations of friendship. To risk 
your life in a friend’s quarrel seems to have been entirely a matter 
of course. Several most popular ballads turn on this idea, and 
certainly it supplied incidents fit to inspire any singer. The 
two Northumbrian shepherds, “Barty of the Combe” and 
**Corbit Jack,” have, alas! found no one to immortalise them; 
to the shame of.their countrymen be it spoken. Their story is 
so entirely characteristic that we cannot forbear giving it here, 
in the hope that perhaps some late justice may be done them. 
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This Barty was a Milburn by birth, and lived on Tarset burn, 
near the English border. One night his sheep were “lifted” by 
a band of Scottish raiders. Barty called up his friend and 
neighbour, “‘Corbit Jack,” and set out, determined either to 
retrieve his own property or, failing that, to lay hands on some 
one else’s. By the next evening they had fixed their choice on 
the flocks of the Leatham clan, and drove them over the Carter 
Fell into England, as far as Chattelhope Spout, in Redesdale, 
where they were overtaken by two of the Scottish owners. 
Here there was a battle of giants. In the end, the two Scots and 
Corbit Jack were killed, and Barty was wounded in the thigh. 
Thus left, he took up the swords of his enemies and the dead 
body of his friend, and so, driving the sheep before him, came 
across the hills to his own home at daybreak. It is impossible 
not to feel that, if Barty had lived on the other side of the 
Border, Scott would somehow have conjured up a ballad in his 
honour, “taken down from the recitation of an old woman,” or 
even supplied by “my obliging friend,” that ingenious and 
unblushing fraud, Surtees of Mainsforth. 

With all due regard for their law-abiding qualities, the Border 
shepherds of to-day are of the same race. If they no longer 
fight, neighbour against neighbour, over their flocks, they fight 
the elements in exactly the same warlike and unyielding spirit. 
A man who, winter after winter, goes out single-handed over the 
moors, in the teeth of storms, to dig his sheep out of drifted 
snow, would be likely to prove a tough customer for any invader. 
One such occasion we have heard described, when nearly a whole 
flock had to be taken out of a deep drift; so deep that their 
whereabouts could only be discovered by the dog, who refused to 
leave a certain spot till his master dug down and found a sheep 
alive, under some feet of snow. ‘“ But we lost only one,” the 
narrator concluded, in the quiet, considering, minor key of the 
Northumbrian, “‘and I think we did well.” 

As a rule, it must be allowed that the poets on both sides 
of the Border made good use of their opportunities. No one 
can look through their choice of subjects without being struck 
by the instinctive appreciation they show for any genuinely 
impressive or dramatic event. Other local heroes, more fortunately 
remembered than Barty Milburn, are “ Bewick and Grahame,” 
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** Jamie Telfer,” and “John of the Side,” the last of whom is 
tersely referred to by Maitland: 


He is weel kend, John of the Side; 
A greater thief did never ride. 


All these have given their names to ballads which do most 
thoroughly illustrate the ethics of the moss-trooper. Of the 
stories which treat of a Border friendship, not one, surely, is 
more curious than that of Bewick and Grahame. Two old men, 
called in the ballad Lord Grahame and Sir Robert Bewick, boast 
to each other of the merits of their respective sons, and fall out 
over them; these same sons being sworn friends. After some 
dispute, the two fathers arrange a match between their sons, with 
no more apparent concern than if it had been a cock-fight. Lord 
Grahame rides home and tells Christie, his son, what he has 
undertaken for him. Christie refuses, at first, to challenge young 
Bewick, and urges his “faith and troth” given in friendship. 
“Then,” says his father, “here is my glove; thou must fight with 
me.” There is no help for it; to draw back would be to stand 
dishonoured. So Christie Grahame goes to find his friend and 
call him out, wounds him to death, and then kills himself. The 
old men have the grace to repent, and the ballad closes with 


their sorrow: 
With that bespoke now Robin Bewick : 
*O man, was I not much to blame 2 
‘I have lost one of the liveliest lads 
That ever was bred unto my name.” 


While Lord Grahame laments: 


‘Had I gone through all Lidderdale, 
And forty horse had set on me, 

Had Christie Grahame been at my back, 
So well as he would have guarded me.” 


The whole story reads not unlike the subject of some legendary 
epic. It has never been definitely traced to a historical founda- 
tion, but the families mentioned in it were well known. Certainly 
no one seems to have seen anything incongruous in its being 
located somewhere near Carlisle, as late as the seventeenth 
century. 

The two extant versions of “Jamie Telfer”—one given by 
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Scott and one by Sharpe—may yet be the cause of as free a fight 
between the Scott and Elliot factions as ever took place on the 
Border. Sharpe’s story, from a manuscript still in existence, is 
as follows: Jamie Telfer is robbed of his “kye,” or cattle, by an 
English freebooter, the “Captain of Bewcastle.” He forth- 
with, according to the custom of the Marches, appeals for help to 
the Lord of Buccleuch, the nearest great chief with whom he was 
on friendly terms. The ballad gives an exact account of the 
etiquette observed in raising a fray. We quote at length, for the 
telling is admirably concise: 


Jamie Telfer has run three miles afoot, 
Between Dodhead and Branxholm Ha’, 


And when he eame to Branxholm Ha’, 

He shouted loud, and weel cried he, 

Till up bespake then auld Buccleuch, 

“ Whae’s this that brings the fray to me?” 


* Tt’s I, Jamie Telfer o’ the Fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be; 

There’s naething left i’ the Fair Dodhead 
But only wife and children three.” 


** Gae seek your succour frae Martin Elliot, 
For succour ye'll get none frae me! 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid blackmail, 
For man! ye ne’er paid money to me.” 


Jamie has turned him round about, 

I wat the tear blinded his e’e— 

“ T’'ll never pay mail to Scott again, 
And the Fair Dodhead I ll never see.” 


Then he turns to other friends ; Jock Grieve of Coultart’s Cleugh, 
Martin’s Hab—an Elliot—and lastly to “auld Martin Elliot” 
himself. Every time the formula is repeated, ‘‘ Whae’s this that 
brings the fray to me?” and at the answer each one mounts and 
rides. ‘“Gae warn the water, braid and wide,” says Martin, 

‘‘Gae warn it soon and hastily ; 

Them that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 

Let them never look in the face of me.” 


Simon, or Simmy, Elliot, Martin’s son, is called out to lead the 
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expedition, and they follow the track of the enemy out on to the 
open moor, where they “see the kye fast driving”’: 


“ Whae drives the kye,” then Simmy can say, 
“To make an outspeckle * o’ me?” 

* It’s I, the Captain o’ Bewcastle, Simmy ; 

I winna layne fT my name for thee.” 


There is a furious encounter, most graphically described. Simon 
Elliot is killed and the Captain disabled; but eventually the 
Elliots are victorious. Following up their advantage, they ride 
on to the Captain’s house at Stanegirthside and drive back his 
cattle, as well as those that had been stolen before; so that 


When they came to the Fair Dodhead, 
They were a welcome sight to see ; 

For, instead of his ain ten milk-kye, 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 


With one exception, this ballad has every quality that would 
commend it to Scott—vigour, local colour, picturesqueness of 
subject and treatment. The weak point, naturally, in his eyes 
would be the unworthy spirit shown by the bearers of his name. 
In the Border Minstrelsy version—whose source has not been 
traced to any manuscript other than Sharpe’s—behold, the parts 
are reversed! It is the Elliots who basely deny Telfer’s blackmail, 
the Scotts who answer his appeal. Willie Scott takes the place 
of Simon Elhot, while the part of Martin Elliot is divided between 
the old Lord of Buccleuch and yet another Scott, “ Wat of Har- 
den.” In this bewildering transformation scene the only man to 
stand fast is Jock Grieve of Coultart’s Cleugh, who, being neither 
Scott nor Elliot, enjoys his family name undisturbed. All these 
facts have been brought into notice by an Elliot of our own day, 
who points out, further, that to “bring the fray,” in the time and 
in the order described, first to the Elliot stronghold, and then to 
the habitations of all the Scotts whom Telfer is said to have visited, 
would be a feat absolutely beyond the powers even of a Borderer. 
The order mentioned in Sharpe’s ballad is comparatively easy and 
natural. There is something so delightfully childish, so thoroughly 
in keeping with the methods of the original ballad-singer, in the 
idea of an editor deliberately transposing the names for the sake 
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of family feeling, that no one could be very indignant if Scott 
were actually proved guilty. 

What is really reprehensible is, not that he should have made 
these alterations, but that, having made them, he did not rest 
satisfied. Apparently he was not content unless the Scotts 
could be made to cut just a little finer figure; the head of his 
own especial branch—Scotts of Harden—in particular. To this 
end: he either composed, or at all events accepted, one or two 
verses Of a quite shamelessly modern character, which stand 
out like new cloth on an old garment. For example, at the death 
of Willie Scott, alias Simon Elliot, we have the following picture 
of “* Wat of Harden”’: 


But he’s taen aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air— 
The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. 


“Dinlay,” adds the note, “is a mountain in Lidderdale.” There 
is nothing of all this in Sharpe’s ballad. Martin Elliot strikes no 
attitude; fierce and businesslike, he urges on his men: 


“ Fye, lay on them,” co’ Martin Elliot, 
“ Fye, lay on them cruelly!” 


That simile of the snow on Dinlay strikes a hopelessly false note. 
The true Border singer never paused in his description of a fight 
to consider the colour of any one’s hair; he mentioned nothing 
but what directly concerned his subject. 

Wat of Harden is merely theatrical in comparison. Like the 
“orey, waving hills” around them, these poets have no dealings 
with the too obviously picturesque; their characters are never 
treated for effect alone. They may be drawn in detail, but 
always for some definite end connected with the story. There 
are many figures which stand out in such detail against a back- 
ground of romance. We have “Johnnie of Braidislee,” the 
hunter, ‘‘the bonniest chiel that ever I saw,” with his green 
doublet and shirt of fine holland, asleep in the wood among his 
“good grey dogs”; Thomas the Rhymer’s Queen of Elfland, 
who comes through the fern in “grass-green silk,” with silver 
trappings on her horse; last, but not least, Tamlane, the 
“christened knight,” riding with the fairy procession: 
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For I'll ride on the milk-white steed, 
And ay nearest the town ; 

Because I was an earthly knight 
They gie me that renown. 


My right hand will be glov’d, lady, 

My left hand will be bare, 

Cockt up shall my bonnet be, 

And kaim’d down shall my hair ; 

And thae’s the tokens I gie thee, 

Nae doubt I will be there. 
But if it had not been necessary to give the tokens, we may be 
quite sure that Tamlane’s equipment would have been left to our 
imagination. The milk-white horse, and the other attributes, 
would not have been put in only to catch the eye. 

Scott could be consciously dramatic; and with him, and other 
‘imitators of the ancient ballad,” the reign of the self-conscious 
ballad-maker began. It was not altogether his fault. In an age 
when it was still possible to produce good ballads, or carols, or folk- 
songs of any description, there were none of the awful formalities 
which belong to modern authorship. What gives these writings such 
a distinctive character is their air of irresponsibility, of complete 
detachment from the personality of any one singer; they are 
created by a race, not by a single mind. Instead of being printed 
and published with the author’s name attached, as a target for 
the critics, they were handed on chiefly by word of mouth, just 
as the local tunes still played on the fiddle and “small 
pipes” in Northumbrian farm-houses, are handed on by ear. 
The work and the author were not of necessity identified with 
each other. Unfortunately, the only modern equivalent to 
this arrangement would be that ballads should be composed by 
a syndicate, which scarcely has an inspiring sound; unless, 
indeed, it could be formed on the principle described in the 
Breton folk-song. Perhaps, after all, that is as good a recipe as 
any for the making of popular poetry: 

This song was made on the eve of Lady Day, after supper. 

It was made by twelve men, dancing on the knoll near the chapel. 


Three are rag-pickers ; seven sow the rye; two are millers, 
And so it is made, O folk, and so it is made, and so it is made, this song. 


Eve.ine C. Goptey. 


UNIONIST POLICY * 


This statement of Constructive Policy was 
communicated to the Morning Post, having 
been drawn up as the outcome of an exchange 
of views during the past twelve months among 
some of the most active supporters and in- 
fluential members of the Unionist Party, both 
in and out of Parliament, 


TuE basis of all Unionist policy is union. All national questions, 
whether domestic or Imperial, should be treated in relation to 
this fundamental principle, implying union of classes within the 
State, National union of Great Britain and Ireland, Imperial union 
of self-governing nations and dependencies under the Crown. 

Of the questions now before the country Tariff Reform neces- 
sarily comes first. As the only means of protecting employment, 
of increasing production, and of equitably providing additional 
revenue for national defence and social reform, it is essential to 
the union of classes; as the only means of redressing the fiscal 
and economic grievances suffered by Ireland under the existing 
system it is essential to the national union of Great Britain and 
Ireland; as the only means of meeting the proposal unanimously 
put forward by the self-governing Dominions for promoting closer 
Imperial relations it is essential to the union of the Empire. 

TaRirr. REFoRM.—The basis of a reformed tariff should be 
the principle of placing moderate duties, both for purposes of 
revenue and for safeguarding home industries, upon all imports 
excepting those as regards which it may be shown either 

(a) That the difficulty or inconvenience of levying a duty 
would outweigh the advantage sought, or 

(b) That the duty would restrict production or handicap the 
competition of important industries in oversea markets. 


* Reproduced from the Morning Post of October 12, 1908, by courteous 
permission of the Editor. 
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In certain cases the expedient of allowing a drawback of the 
duty on re-exportation might be considered as a possible alterna- 
tive to exemption from import duty. 

In all cases the products or manufactures of any part of the 
Empire should be admitted at a lower rate of duty than com- 
peting foreign goods. 

At the same time the Government of the day should have 
discretion to reduce the rates of the general tariff in favour of 
foreign countries offering reciprocal concessions, provided always 
that the lower rates still left a preference in favour of Imperial 
products. 

Generally speaking, the amount of the import duty should 
vary with the value, in the article imported, of the labour which 
might have been employed upon it in this country. 

The Unionist Party is already committed, through the pledges 
given by so many of its representatives, to a general intention of 
remitting a substantial portion of the present excessive taxation 
on articles of universal consumption, such as tea, sugar, tobacco, 
&c. Beyond this point it is highly inexpedient to anticipate the 
allocation of future revenue, recent developments at home and 
abroad having created a situation of serious complexity in 
national finance. 

Owing to the tendency in the chief food-producing countries 
for population to increase more rapidly than food production, 
thereby causing prices to rise, there can be no better security for 
cheap food than the rapid and systematic development of food- 
supplies within the Empire. 

It is not necessary or desirable to wait for an Imperial Con- 
ference before granting some measure of preference to Imperial 
imports in recognition of the preferences already granted by the 
Dominions. In this way a permanent basis of reciprocity would 
be established from the outset, affording a starting-point for 
negotiations at the next meeting of the Imperial Conference. 

NationaL DEFENcE.—The Navy must at all hazards be 
maintained at such a strength as would enable it to cope with 
any other two navies combined. 

As regards military defence, there is a steadily growing body 
of public opinion favourable to the idea of a citizen Army based 
on universal service as the only certain means of creating an 
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adequate reservoir from which to replenish by voluntary enlist- 
ment the Regular Army in time of war, and at the same time, by 
always maintaining in this country a force adequate to prevent 
the risk of invasion, of liberating the Navy for its proper strate- 
gical task. National service would, moreover, have a salutary 
influence in strengthening by its discipline the social and economic 
qualities of national character. 

Meanwhile the Territorial Army, which at least provides a 
nucleus of organisation, is deserving of every encouragement. 
At the same time vigilance is needed to see that the Regular Army, 
which at present is the only fully trained force at the disposal of 
the nation, is not crippled by any further diversion to other pur- 
poses of the funds necessary to maintain it in due strength and 
efficiency. 

IRELAND.—Unionist policy with relation to Ireland must take 
account of the continued economic depression of the country, 
which is evidenced by the persistent decline in population, and 
of the political unrest. To enforce respect for the existing law 
remains the primary duty of the Government of the day. But 
some positive constructive policy of rehabilitation, in which all 
sections of the Irish people would be prepared to co-operate, is 
essential. Tariff Reform alone offers the basis for such a policy. 
Tariff Reform would lighten the burden of Irish taxation by 
transferring a certain amount of taxation from imported articles, 
such as tea and sugar, to other imported articles of a kind pro- 
duced at home by the majority of Irish taxpayers for their own 
consumption, such as butter and meat. Also by giving Irish 
agriculturists a preference in the markets of the United Kingdom 
against all oversea competitors, and by making possible the start- 
ing of important new industries, such as sugar-beet and tobacco, 
it would confer upon Ireland the economic advantages which she 
has a right to expect from the Union. Tariff Reform is thus the 
natural complement of the land purchase policy already de- 
veloped by the Unionist Party, and would give a real significance 
and vitality to the Union. 

As regards political relations, the fundamental principle of 
Unionist policy should be to oppose all proposals for giving Ireland 
an exceptional status within the United Kingdom, because such 
a status could only encourage the agitation for further concessions 
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in the direction of an autonomy incompatible with the effective 
unity of the United Kingdom. 

Hovsr or Lorps.—Recent developments of Parliamentary 
procedure in the House of Commons, reducing debate to a farce, 
coupled with the growing tendency of Liberal Administrations to 
introduce drastic measures without previous discussion in the 
country, have made the function of the House of Lords more 
important than ever before. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
House of Lords should modify its own constitution in such a 
way as to increase its fitness to perform the onerous duties now 
devolving upon it. 

Oxtp AcE Prensions.—In the field of social reform the most 
important question now before the country isthe future develop- 
ment of the system of Old Age Pensions. The system inaugurated 
by the recent Act presents the following regrettable features : 

(1) Being itself illogical it does not admit of further develop- 
ment in accordance with any logical principles, and, therefore, 
would tend to be developed merely under the impulse of political 
opportunism. Though they started with the theory that the 
pension should be given as a right incidental to old age, the 
Government proceeded to reduce the number of pensionable 
persons by imposing a variety of restrictions which could be 
justified only on the assumption that the pension is nothing else 
than a dole to the aged destitute granted in consequence of their 
poverty. 

(2) It is not the part of responsible statesmanship to launch 
the country upon a vast and indefinite increase of expenditure 
without indicating how the additional revenue is to be raised. 
The Government have so far entirely failed to give any such 
indication. 

While recognising these faults in the system lately sanctioned 
by Parliament, Unionists have no desire to reverse what has 
been done, for they look to the future rather than to the past. 
Old age pensions are only a part of the bigger question of State- 
aided insurance against incapacity to work, from whatever cause 
that incapacity may arise. That question should be considered 
and dealt with in relation to other questions of national organisa- 
tion, and probably its solution will be found in a contributory 
system, Such a system would carry with it the incidental advan- 
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tage of effecting the registration of the industrial population, 
which is a condition essential to the successful treatment of 
unemployment and other pressing social problems. This new 
pension, which might, as in Germany, be called the infirmity 
pension, would, as in that country, gradually replace the existing 
incomplete, illogical, and arbitrary distribution of State pensions. 

Future developments must, obviously, be governed by finan- 
cial exigencies. In any case the proposed system of State-aided 
insurance should be completed before any funds are devoted to 
making the pension over seventy of wider application. 

SWEATING AND Home Worx.—The appalling evils connected 
with the existence of sweated industries are now generally recog- 
nised, and ought to be dealt with. The Bill introduced in the 
present Parliament embodies principles generally accepted by 
those who have given serious attention to the question. The 
main principle of the remedy proposed is the establishment of 
Wages Boards for specified industries only, the industries being 
those in which voluntary and effective organisation of the workers 
has not been found practicable. These Boards, formed of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and employed, 
with an impartial chairman, would have the right of fixing, from 
time to time, minimum rates of wages for their respective areas, 
which would be delimited in accordance with the circumstances 
of the particular trade. 

AGRARIAN Rerorm.—tThe large number of applications which 
have been made by men of an apparently suitable class for land 
under the Small Holdings Act of 1907 affords welcome evidence 
that the deplorable decrease of the rural population is not due to 
any lack of men willing, if able, to obtain a footing upon the 
land. It seems likely, however, that the absence of due facilities 
for the acquisition of the freehold by some of the prospective 
occupiers will prove a serious obstacle to the satisfactory working 
of the County Council system, The design and probable effect 
of the Act seems to be that the County Council is to become 
responsible for the management in perpetuity of a large estate, 
not compact, but scattered in fragments over the whole county, 
and occupied by a great number of small tenants—conditions 
whi¢h must tend to raise the cost of efficient management to an 
undue percentage of the rents. Further, where buildings are 
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required, the annual cost of these holdings to the occupiers seems 
likely to be unduly, perhaps prohibitively, increased by the inte- 
rest on the cost of equipment, which on an estate of this kind, 
whether under private or under public ownership, cannot be 
provided economically by the landlord except in a more durable 
and expensive form than would often serve the needs of an occu- 
pying owner, who would make shift with temporary erections 
until fairly on his feet. If the County Council tries to meet this 
difficulty by allowing the tenant to provide his own equipment, 
awkward complications are likely to arise in the event of the 
Council desiring to change its tenant, which must happen some- 
times if the management is efficient. 

Apart from these economic considerations, there is the political 
argument that a large class of freeholders gives stability to the 
institutions of the State, and in particular is an impediment to 
the progress of crude Socialism. 

Facilities should, therefore, be provided on the lines of Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s Bill, for the acquisition of the freehold by occupy- 
ing tenants where both parties are willing, whether the landlord 
is a private landowner or a County Council. To facilitate this 
process, the legal methods of transferring land must be simplified 
and cheapened. Itis not to be expected that any great extension 
of small holdings can be successfully accomplished without a 
much greater development of agricultural co-operation in all its 
forms, and of State assistance in such matters as the dissemination 
of technical information, than has yet taken place. 

A thoroughgoing reform of Local Taxation, transferring 
certain charges to the National Exchequer, must also form part 
of any serious attempt to improve and expand agricultural pro- 
duction. Duties on imported food-stuffs, even if too small to 
affect prices, would nevertheless, by producing national revenue 
mainly at the expense of the farmer’s foreign competitors and in 
relief of his own taxation, tend to mitigate the severity of foreign 
competition. But in special cases, as for instance in the case of 
hops, which are the raw material of a luxury already subject to 
special taxation, the recognised objections to an import duty large 
enough to raise the price are not necessarily conclusive. 

In this connection the subject of legislation for the proper 
regulation of motor traffic may be mentioned. It is obvious that 
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this new form of traffic will be permanent. Its development has 
a special importance for farmers and small cultivators, both as 
offering new facilities for the marketing of their produce and as 
seriously increasing the cost of the upkeep of main roads, whilst 
the growth of the traffic and its regulation in the interests of 
other uses of the public roads require early attention. Motor 
vehicles should contribute by taxation more largely to the 
revenue. Thesums derived from this source should be allocated 
to the maintenance of the roads. At the same time the experi- 
mental legislation now in force as regards the speed limit, &c., 
should be revised in the light of experience, and in the interests 
both of motorists and of the public. 

Epucation.—As regards education it is not possible for 
Unionists to put forward positive proposals at a time when all 
their efforts should be directed to opposing measures which are 
framed in a spirit of sectarian intolerance and in the interests of 
one section of the community alone, and which thus deliberately 
strike at the roots of that principle of union which is the founda- 
tion of Unionist policy. At the same time any proposals com- 
patible with that principle which may be suggested in a true spirit 
of conciliation and educational reform should receive careful 
consideration. 

LicENsING.—Similar considerations apply to the duty of 
Unionists in face of the Government’s Licensing Bill. But while 
uncompromisingly opposing the present measure, the Unionist 
Party should not forget that the steady furtherance of temperance, 
by equitable and practical reforms, should in the future, as in the 
past, be one of the first objects of its social policy. 


VoL. Lil 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


At the moment of writing, I have been in Canada nearly three 
months, moving over wide stretches of territory and talking 
freely with all sorts and conditions of men. And though at the 
moment of reading everybody will know the result of the 
Canadian General Election, yet I cannot resist the temptation of 
attempting a forecast. Such an attempt serves asa “peg” on 
which to hang a digression on Canadian politics in its acute 
form. 

Generally speaking, Liberal electors admit that the 62 majority 
of the Laurier Administration in the Dominion House of Commons 
will be appreciably reduced while Conservatives, even in the com- 
paratively few cases in which hopes of victory are cherished, 
ask for long odds when a bet—the ultima ratio of democracy—is 
suggested as a close to discussion. The best political meteoro- 
logist in the Province of Quebec, who isa strong Liberal, however, 
and not a disinterested prophet, thought that Sir Wilfrid would 
have a majority of 40, a few seats being lost to Messrs. Bourassa 
and Lavergne in the French-Canadian Province. Other estimates 
range from 45 to 10; and nobody, so far as I know, has been so 
bold as to evaluate Mr. R. L. Borden’s possible, but highly 
improbable, majority. It would seem safe, therefore, to assert 
(1) that the Laurier Administration will obtain a further lease of 
power, and (2) will have about half, say, the overwhelming 
majority they now enjoy. If, which seems utterly unlikely, the 
Conservatives were victorious, some of the consequences would 
certainly add to the gaiety of Canadians. 

Many of the persons who seem to live in the Ottawa lobbies 
would take several months to realise that a new régime had begun, 
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that they were no longer high priests in the high places of Federal 
politics. It was so in 1896 when the Liberals, beyond even their 
own expectations, were returned to power. For years after, the 
veteran Conservatives, who had kept their seats despite the 
political cataclysm, still spoke as if they were, by a kind of 
divine right that had stood the test of nearly two decades, the 
actual possessors of office and the spoils thereof. Some of the 
London Progressives have exhibited the same entertaining inability 
to recognise that they have been defeated as their defeat violated 
the elemental law of divine origin. 

In 1896 there was change in the air from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and it was very clear to the disinterested observer (as I 
was and am) that the country meant to send the feeble successors 
of Sir John Macdonald and Sir John Thompson into the chill 
bracing shades of Opposition. Until the Party had produced a 
new set of able men—for it is always with men rather than 
measures that the Canadian elector concerns himself in the last 
resort—Sir John Macdonald was so obviously the strongest and 
subtlest and most statesmanlike politician in the Dominion, which 
he himself had created out of fragmentary colonies, that his oppo- 
nents could not hope to beat him. In these latter days the same 
(though in a less degree) may be said of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is 
certainly the best-known of Canadian statesmen and politicians in 
the Empire and throughout the world—a fact which must count 
for much with the people of a new country, but lately promoted 
to the world’s cognisance. The difference on this score between 
Sir Wilfrid and Mr. R. L. Borden, whom everybody respects and 
nobody hates, was well put by a “‘drummer”’ from the United 
States whom I met on the Maskoka Lakes, waters of a strange 
allurement. “Sir Wilfrid is a good advertisement for Canada,” 
said this ‘businesslike student of human nature; “ for when he 
goes to London or Paris, or the United States, people take an 
interest in his career, and his manners and aristocratic look. But 
if the other fellow were Prime Minister, it would be a different 
matter. Canada would be an advertisement for him, and there 
you have it.” The prevalence of this view goes some way to 
account for the lack-lustre interest felt in the General Election 
of 1908 by the man in the hotel rotunda, the man in the 
smoking-room of the Pullman, the man on the half-section and 
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the other every-day types from whom, rather than from pro- 
fessional politicians and professed critics of the political game, 
the wise traveller seeks information. In the Eastern Provinces, 
where the issue must be decided, people are not worrying about 
the counting of noses on October 26. That is to say there is no 
general feeling—such as was obvious everywhere twelve years 
ago—that a new Government run by new men was urgently 
required. And that is why I believe that when this is being 
read, the Laurier Administration will remain in being. 

More than once in these notes I have pointed out that, qua 
politician, Sir Wilfrid has modelled himself on the greatest of his 
predecessors. The similitude is complete—as far as the horseshoe- 
pin, but not as far as the anthology of risky little anecdotes. 
Sir Wilfrid has wisely left the telling of such tales to his lieu- 
tenants. And, like Sir John Macdonald, he has not tried to 
enrich himself at the cost of the people, but has allowed others 
to doso. Except as regards some classes of Ottawa officialdom 
the “spoils system” obtains in Canada, and the member of the 
Ministerial Party has a large amount of patronage which, 
naturally enough, he uses for his own advantage, directly or 
indirectly, as well as for the good of his constituency. Sir 
Wilfrid has allowed the politician, who looks on politics as a 
money-making profession, far too much liberty, and there have 
been many charges of gross jobbery brought against some of 
his chief supporters. There is no smoke without fire, and 
there can be little doubt that a portion of the profits of 
State-owned property and utilities has been stolen from the 
people during the last four years. But—would the Conservative 
Party, if they received a mandate from the people, improve on 
the record of the Laurier Administration? Remembering the 
story of the Langevin Block (in the case of which Conservative 
derricks were paid double for working on Sundays), and other 
colossal jobs of the Conservative régime, it is possible to doubt 
whether there would be any marked improvement in this respect. 
Unquestionably Mr. R. L. Borden and Sir James Whitney, who 
make up the Ross machine in Ontario which has given that 
great Province a clean local Government, would do their best to 
prevent corruption. But would they succeed? I do not think 
so, because the Canadian electorate as a whole does not as yet 
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see the vital necessity of cleansing the Augean stables of Federal 
and Provincial politics. Indeed, it is not difficult to understand 
the point of view of a friend of mine, a Canadian Liberal by no 
means bigoted, who says he will again vote for the Ministerial 
candidate because ‘‘if the Conservatives, who have been starving 
for twelve years, were to get in they would swallow everything 
in sight, whereas the Liberals have had. the edge taken off 
their teeth.” Underlying such cynical remarks, which one hears 
on all hands, is a contempt for the professed politician that is in 
itself a sufficient proof that public life in the Dominion requires 
purifying. But, as I have said, the time is not yet come for an 
electoral campaign to be waged throughout the Dominion on the 
anti-corruption platform. Suppose it was so fought and the new 
party captured fifty seats—a most improbable contingency—the 
Liberals and Conservatives elected in opposition to them would 
simply combine and overwhelm the fifty reformers. That actually 
happened many years ago in the Ontario Legislature when the 
farmers of the Province elected fifteen or sixteen incorruptibles, 
not all of whom kept their own hands from minor forms of cor- 
ruption. The truth is that no party organisation can possibly 
be more moral in any sense than the average elector, and he—in 
Canada as in the United States—is deriving such speedy profit 
from the spectacular development of the Dominion that he 
watches the pilferings of corrupt politicians with a species of 
good-humoured contempt. All said and done, the trade of 
politics is the least profitable and the most undignified of Cana- 
dian industries. A fortune may be made at it—I could give 
half a dozen examples—but a certain loss of social prestige is 
incurred in the process. In Canada the millionaire is still classed 
according. to the source of his million. If it be unclean money, 
the best people will give him the cold shoulder. 

In time, no doubt, the good-humoured tolerance will be 
exhausted, and the elector’s contempt for the corrupt politician 
will become a scourge. Even now the Party leaders have the 
certainty that they will gain rather than lose by driving out the 
black sheep. A day or two ago, one of those get-rich-quick 
gentry, who intended to fight a very important Eastern con- 
stituency, was turned off summarily enough by the Liberal 
leaders. The Party will gain, rather than lose, by thus purging 
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the list of candidates, and I hope to see more work of the kind 
done before polling-day. The Winnipeg Saturday Night had the 
following excellent passage on this subject: 


Look at the keen political contest being fought out over in the United States 
and see what they have done there in the way of removing men who had 
achieved undesirable notoriety. Prominent men connected with the party 
organisations of both parties have been peremptorily removed from office by 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan just because of a newspaper attack on their alleged 
private dealings with the Standard Oil Company. These men were not candi- 
dates for any office; they were merely members of the party executives. They 
were not proven to be guilty of anything wrong. They merely became the 
objects of suspicion because of a newspaper attack. Yet out they went from 
their positions, and new men were put in their places, right in the midst of a 
heated campaign. 

Did Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan lose prestige because of these sudden exits ? 
No; no one believes they did for a moment. They both demonstrated the 
fact clearly that they recognised that they could not afford to have associated 
with them men whose character excited the slightest degree of suspicion. 
Their conduct proved that they were more jealous of their honour as public 
men than they were of the continued friendship of their suspected associates. 
They proved that they understood that a man who aspires for high public 
office must be as careful of his associations as an honourable woman is careful 
of her reputation. Canada, it would seem, has still something of the wild, 
woolly indifference to morality about it that is supposed to be characteristic of 
stage frontier towns. Here you frequently hear a man say that it doesn’t 
matter much what the character of a candidate for public office is so long as he 
belongs to the right party and attends to business when elected. That is the 
most humiliating and asinine statement that any man can make. Every man 
who knows his history knows that a nation’s character is its only priceless 
possession—and any man who knows anything knows that a public servant 
without character or, what is worse, with a notoriously evil character, is the 
most destructive influence that can be brought to bear upon the national 
character and reputation. 


Repugnant as such a confession is to Imperial patriotism, I must 
say that the struggle against political corruption is more real in 
the United States to-day than it is in Canada. 

I have said there is no great issue in the present General 
Election. Imperial considerations, sad to say, do not weigh at 
all; the Imperialist would not win a score of votes, though he 
might lose them, on the account of his Imperialism. Preference, 
except as a step towards lowering the Tariff fence, counts for 
nothing in the clash of personalities. Both sides are talking about 
the Empire, but this is merely done to fill up the interstices of 
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an argument ad hominem, a rhetorical attempt to prove So-and- 
So blacker than black or whiter than white. In point of fact it 
would be still better if the word “‘ Empire”’—a spondee too often 
used by the minor orator for filling up a gap in the flow of sound 
signifying little or nothing—were not heard at all. The Empire 
must stand above and beyond Party warfare. Still, it must be 
remembered that Canadians are thinking—in a leisurely manner, 
no doubt—of Imperial possibilities more and more seriously as 
time goes on, and their country grows up to nationhood. In my 
judgment, the future of the Imperial partnership of nations will 
not be affected in the slightest degree by the result of the pending 
General Election. A friend of mine who, as much as any Canadian 
I know, possesses the instinct of the publicist, tells me it will be 
better for the Empire if the Conservatives are victorious. ‘No 
doubt the Tariff Reformers, who are taking control in the Mother 
Country,” he says, “will get more from Canada if the Liberal 
Party is in power. They are pledged to a gradual reduction of 
the Canadian Tariff, and that reduction must take place along 
Preferential lines, if it takes place at all, so that Imperial senti- 
ment may counterbalance the discontent of the manufacturers. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives are pledged to give the 
Canadian manufacturer adequate protection even against his 
British rivals, and clearly that narrows the possibility of a further 
advance in the direction of British Preference. But the Con- 
servatives are the Imperialist Party—because Sir John A—— is 
their unseen leader still—and whatever they give will be given 
permanently without offending the people.” The argument is 
ingenious, but not convincing. The truth is that the bargain 
that is to come will be criticised in Quebec, whichever Party 
negotiated on Canada’s behalf. But the criticism of Quebec will 
not matter greatly in any case. For when the day comes for 
negotiating a reciprocatory treaty, a new bond of Empire, Canada 
will take the matter in hand herself. All English-speaking 
Canadians will wish that the treaty be made, just as a few years 
ago they wished that Canadian contingents should go to South 
Africa to vindicate the British theory of liberty, and gave the 
Laurier Administration clearly to understand that the Govern- 
ment that hesitated was lost. British Canada is still “a unit for 
Preference,” though the unity is for the time being latent. 
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Certainly there is no great issue to be decided on the 26th. 
Yet there is an issue which, though of secondary importance, 
because it is a case of the second time of asking, is far more 
important than all the other questions. In the speech at Sorel 
with which he opened the campaign, Sir Wilfrid Laurier put this 
issue at the beginning of his appeal. He alluded to his white 
hairs—always an effective allusion as Sir John Macdonald knew— 
and then proceeded to say that he asked for a mandate to pro- 
ceed with the great task that had been entrusted to him by the 
people in 1904, The reference, of course, is to the new trans- 
continental railway. Canada wanted it in 1904; she wants it 
in 1908; and she will not, I think, submit the completion of it 
to other hands. The Government portion of the work will cost 
more than had been anticipated. But, even if it cost $200,000,000 
{as the Conservatives assert), the fact that it will add a second 
storey to the Dominion renders the expenditure justifiable. 
Just as Sir John was permitted to see the building of the C.P.R. 
pressed to its conclusion, so Sir Wilfrid will not be dismissed 
until the G.T.P. is finished from Moncton to Prince Rupert. It 
is true that the Conservatives no longer talk of changing or 
suppressing the project. Mr. R. L. Borden’s alternative scheme 
of a rail-and-water route is out of the question since it would 
give the monopoly of through traffic to a single transcontinental 
line. He himself has abandoned it, I am told. But it was a 
fatal mistake to have opposed the building of the G.T.P., the 
only ‘ All-red’’ overland in 1904, and what remains of the 
penalty forsuch a blunder must be paid in 1908. In 1912 there 
will be no more talk—effective talk, that is—of the nation’s new 
transcontinental. By the time the coming great issue of federal 
politics will be looming up, the West v. East issue will then be 
within the pale of practical politics. 

Enough has been said to explain why I think—though the 
thought has no wish for its father—that the Laurier Adminis- 
tration will secure a further term of four years. As to the 
reduced majority Iam not so certain. The general impression 
in the country is that the Liberals will win, must win. Electors, 
individually and collectively, as units and constituencies, are 
certain to bear this in mind when the time comes for casting 
ballots. It is good for a Canadian constituency to be on the 
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winning side; it is good for the constituent to have voted for a 
Ministerialist. A member in Opposition can do nothing for his 
constituency or his constituents. So it would not be surprising 
if Canada decided to do as she has so often done in the past, 
and put the other party out of action as she did in 1904. How- 
ever, it is unnecessary to discuss this matter at greater length. 
When this article appears every reader will know more about 
the General Election than the writer thereof. 


2 


About one-half of the new transcontinental railway has been 
built, and a continuous stretch of nearly seven hundred miles on 
the Winnipeg-Edmonton section is now in operation. As might 
have been anticipated, the portion assigned for construction to 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Company (the President of which, Mr. 
Charles Hays, is the best ‘railway man” on the continent) is 
further advanced than that undertaken by the Government. 
Throughout the 3600 miles of the main line, and along its chief 
branches, every effort is being made to avoid heavy gradients 
and difficult curves, and, when the whole work is completed, 
Canada will have by far the finest freight route from ocean to 
ocean in the New World. The fellowing table shows the advan- 
tages as regards summit elevations, maximum gradients, and 
total elevation ascended which the Grand Trunk Pacific will have 
over all other transcontinental routes. 

As regards passenger traffic, steep gradients (with which fine 
mountain scenery is naturally associated) may not be an all- 
important factor in railway competition along through routes. 
Yet the question of safety comes in obviously enough, and so 
also does that of time—the one sort of currency which Canadians 
and citizens of the United States will not spend freely. But 
when it is a question of freight the matter of gradients is of 
vital consequence. Steep gradients greatly increase the cost of 
operation, and such a transcontinental route as that of the Santa 
Fé system—it is neither more nor less than a switchback—could 
not possibly afford to give low freight-rates. In the matter of 
time of passage and lowness of cost of operation, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific must have a very marked advantage over all other 
railways engaged in transferring the traffic of the Pacific Ocean 
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Maximum gradient Total ascent 
per mile. overcome. 


Name of Railway. apes 


} 
| East- West- East- West- 
| 


bound. bound. bound. bound. 


—— 


Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet, 
| Grand Trunk Pacific .| 1 summit 
| 3712 21 26 6990 6890 
Canadian Pacific . .| 2 summits 
5299 237 116 23,106 | 23,051 
4308 
Great Northern —. .| 3 summits 
5202 116 116 25,987 | 15,305 
4146 
3375 
Northern Pacific . ,| 38 summits 
5569 116 116 17,830 | 17,137 
5532 
2849 
Union Pacific: 
a. Omaha to San 
Francisco . .| 8 summits 
8247 116 105 18,575 | 17,552 
| 7017 
5632 
6. Omaha to Portland | 5 summits 
8247 106 116 18,171 | 17,171 
6953 
8537 
3936 
4204 
Santa Fé System . .| 6 summits 
7519 17 
7453 
6987 
7132 
2575 
3819 


185 | 34,008 | 34,506 


or 


to the Atlantic sea-board. The other transcontinental railways 
have recognised this inevitable result of Canada’s enterprise in 
creating a new all-Canadian overland to the East, and are busily 
engaged in improving their gradients. Since I last saw it, the 
Canadian Pacific main line has been vastly improved, and the 
“‘ Overseas Limited” is the finest and fastest of the transconti- 
nental trains. Messrs. Hill and Harriman are also improving the 
through routes which they control, directly or indirectly. 
Judged from the Imperial standpoint, the building of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is of the utmost significance. In the first 
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place, it supplies the overland portion’ of the “ All-Red Route” 
which is to come. The fact that, as 2 Canadian statesman 
suggested in conversation, “the All-Red Route must be all-red 
all the time,”’ must be taken into consideration. In time of war 
the United States, however friendly to us, would not be able to 
sanction the passage of troops and war material for more than @ 
hundred miles through the State of Maine. And it must also be 
remembered that the use of the Grand Trunk Pacific would be 
attended by a considerable saving of time, not only because of 
the superiority of its main track, but also because the ocean- 
routes from Prince Rupert are shorter than those starting from 
ports lower down the Pacific slope. 

Secondly, the Grand Trunk Pacific will be a decisive factor 
in preserving the west-to-eastand east: to-west trend of Canadian 
trade and keeping for Canadian cities the whole profit of the 
handling thereof from the point of origin to the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. It will greatly help to hasten the time, when every 
grain of the wheat of Western Canada that passes through the 
“neck of the bottle” at Winnipeg, goes by rail and lake in an 
air-line to Montreal, which, during the present season of lake 
navigation, has shipped more wheat than Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore combined. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific is making great preparations for the handling of the 
Western wheat-crop in the future. The largest elevators in the 
world are to be erected at Fort William at the head of Lake 
Superior and at Tiffin, the new port on Lake Huron. At the 
former place the wheat will be received from the cars and at the 
latter transhipped by rail to Montreal and less important out- 
lets into the world’s markets. Mr. Frank Morse, the Vice- 
President. and General Manager of this vast railway system in 
becoming, has made plans for elevators on the water front of 
Fort William which, in their ability to handle grain rapidly and 
economically and in their combined storage capacity, will be far 
ahead of any equipment devised up to this time. No man 
knows more of the capabilities of Western Canada than Mr. 
Morse—a ‘‘ citizen of the continent,”’ to use Dr. Goldwin Smith’s 
phrase, and one who would much sooner do a thing than say 
something—and he is designing his arrangements not for the 
immediate requirements of a single-track line but so that, when 
the day comes that the road will be double-tracked and hauling 
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2000 cars of wheat into Fort William every day, the addition of 
units to his elevator plans will enable him to take care of all this 
enormous traffic without the slightest hitch. His plans include 
bins to store 40,000,000 bushels—a figure hitherto unheard of in 
the statistics of terminal equipment. Four working elevators, 
each able to unload twenty-five cars and put 100,000 bushels into 
lake steamships in a single hour, will undertake the handling cf the 
carsasthey arrive. At Tiffin, the receiving port on the Georgian 
Bay, extension of Lake Huron (really the Bay is a sixth great 
lake) the storage capacity will be 10,000,000 bushels—much less 
than that at Fort William because it will always be possible to 
run grain off on the eastward lines whereas lake navigation is 
closed for a portion of the years, when the shore ice forms. The 
time will come, however, when a serious attempt must be made 
to keep the lake-route open all the year round by means of ice- 
breakers. There are good reasons why this plan should be 
feasible. Lake Superior does not freeze over, and the ice which 
extends only a mile or two from the shore is not piled up 
periodically by the effect of tides, the lake being a body of water 
which is practically tideless. The same applies to Lake Huron. 
Here is Mr. Morse’s final solution of Canada’s transportation 
problem, and I have no doubt whatever that it will be looked on 
as effective in less than ten years from to-day. 

Now if Canada can keep all the profits of handling Canadian 
traffic for the building up of her own inland cities and puts on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence estuary and the Atlantic 
itself the tariff-fence against the United States will become a 
permanent structure. War between the Empire and the Republic 
is an unthinkable contingency—all Canadians and all Americans, 
except a few partially assimilated Irishmen, are of that opinion— 
and Canada should always be the connecting-link, the mediating 
Power between the two great organisations of the English-speaking 
peoples. A century hence the Empire and the Republic may 
possibly trade freely with one another. But at present the 
commercial independence of Canada is the chief condition of her 
political independence, seeing that—but for the existing tariff- 
fence—the profits of her industrial development would go to the 
American cities immediately below the boundary-line. Influential 
Minnesotans are demanding of the Washington Government ‘‘ the 
utter overthrow of that artificial barrier which now shuts its 
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cities off from their natural and proper field of activity— 
the Canadian North-West.” No Canadian will object if the 
Minnesotans succeed in persuading Washington to throw down 
the American tariff-fence along the 49th parallel of latitude, 
which is about twice as high as the Canadian barrier. But 
Canada refuses, and will refuse, to cast down her protective fence. 
But for its protection, Winnipeg, with its 125,000 inhabitants, 
which is the metropolis of Canada’s half—the better hali—of the 
North American prairie-region, and the thriving lake-ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, would not have a tithe of their 
present consequence. In protecting these foci of trade and 
industry against the competition of the neighbouring American 
centres, which are not richer and more populous by any natural 
decree, but by the mere force of earlier establishment and 
development, Canada has acted with statesmanlike sagacity. 
The United States had a start of fifty years in the settlement 
of the American half of the West—an advantage the same in 
degree, if not in kind, which England enjoyed in the building up 
of manufacturing industries. Canada was, and is, compelled to 
protect her young growing cities against the older and fully 
capitalised centres of the American West, just as the United 
States and Germany were compelled to protect their nascent 
manufacturing industries against those of England with her long 
start in time. Whatever Governor Johnson may think or say, 
Canada will pursue this protective policy so long as it is neces- 
sary. Moreover, the appeal to “Nature” (of the preamble to 
the American Constitution) is not really pertinent as such. If 
there be any natural route for the trade of Western Canada, it 
lies through Canadian territory and the great unsalted seas which 
collectively form the Mediterranean of the continent—as the 
Hudson Bay is the Baltic thereof. . E. B. 0. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONVENTION 


THE great Convention met to discuss the unification of British 
South Africa under Boer Government, upon October 12 at Durban. 
The delegates are as follows: 

Cape Colony, twelve delegates.—Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief 
Justice, Mr. J. X. Merriman, Prime Minister, Mr. J. W. Saur, 
Mr. 8. F. Malan, Right Hon. L. 8. Jameson, C.B., Doctor Beck, 
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Dr. Smartt, Colonel Stanford, Messrs. Maasdorp, Van Hearden, 
Walton and Jagger. 

Transvaal, eight delegates—General Botha, Prime Minister, 
Generals Smuts, Schalk Burger, and Delarey, Sir George Farrar, 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Mr. H. C. Hull, Mr. Lindsay. 

Orange River Colony, five delegates.—Mr. Fischer, Prime 
Minister, Mr. Steyn, General Hertzog, General De Wet, Mr. A. 
Browne. 

Natal, five delegates.—Mr. F. R. Moor, Prime Minister, Colonel 
Greene, Messrs. Smythe, Morcom, and Hyslop. 

A cordial welcome was accorded to the delegates by the 
people of Durban, and the Imperial Government, whose repre- 
sentative, Lord Selborne, was excluded from the Conference by 
the Boer leaders, had the happy idea of sending a British 
squadron, under Admiral Sir Percy Scott, to represent the 
British Nation to the people of South Africa. The Conven- 
tion was opened by Sir Mathew Nathan, the able and 
public-spirited Governor of Natal, who made a short speech 
full of earnest hope and encouragement, during the course of 
which he said: 


The whole people of South Africa are looking to you to devise a scheme 
which will unite them in a great nation of white people, maintaining their 
virility, increasing in numbers, and ruling over a contented native population 
in the interests of all; a nation so governed that the vast resources of the land 
may be developed, and its productiveness constantly increased ; that a world- 
commerce may be established commensurate with the favourable position of the 
country between the Western and Eastern oceans, with the commercial instincts 
of the descendants of two historic trading nations. Further, that peace and 
good order may be maintained within and security provided against attack from 
without, so that a new Commonwealth may add to and not draw on the strength 
of the Empire, and that education, the arts, and the sciences may advance so 
that, in culture as in strength, South Africa may be among the foremost nations 
of the world, and that there may be carried on through the centuries those 
ideals of honesty, justice, and courage and purity which have made great the 
nations from which the British and Dutch in South Africa have sprung. I 
leave you to your deliberations in the profound hope that under Divine guidance 
they may lead to the creation of a great united South Africa, adding strength 
and lustre to the British Empire. 


Sir Henry de Villiers acknowledged his Excellency’s speech, 
and after messages had been read from the King and the Home 
Government, the Imperial representative withdrew and the Con- 
vention began work. Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief Justice of Cape 
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Colony, and Mr. Steyn, formerly President of the Orange River 
Colony, were elected respectively President and Vice-President of 
the Assembly. It was further decided that the Convention should 
hold its sittings in private, the Morning Post correspondent 
being responsible for a statement that no record shall be 
kept even in the Convention itself, of speeches made there. 
This being so, the struggle going on behind closed doors has 
a more poignant interest than ever for British South Africans. 
They have worthy champions to represent them; Doctor Jameson, 
the Paladin of South African politics, his sturdy companions 
Doctor Smartt and Mr. Walton, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, that most 
ardent and able of fighting men, and his colleague, Sir George 
Farrar, and the ex-premier of Natal, Mr. Smythe. Still each 
champion has heavy odds against him and the Boers, as usual, 
mean to take no risks. They have begun as they mean to go on 
by electing a Boer President and a Boer Vice-President. Sir 
Henry de Villiers and Mr. Steyn are two of the ablest men in the 
Empire. They are both known for their uncompromising hatred 
of England and of the Imperial connection. Sir Henry de Villiers, 
who has all his life been a British subject, and who has 
risen to honour under that over-generous rule, which ignores 
disloyalty, detests Great Britain just as much as Mr. Steyn, 
who only accepted the Union Jack after three years of fighting 
against it. Mr. Steyn fought in person, but Sir Henry de 
Villiers may equally be said to have fought, only by deputy, 
for although during the war he continued in his office under 
the British Crown, and never left the safe neighbourhood of 
his work, except for his holidays in Europe, his whole moral 
weight and sympathy were cast into the Boer scale and he never 
hesitated to conceal his delight at British reverses and his chagrin 
at Boer defeats. It is said by those who were in Cape Town 
during the war that the Chief Justice’s looks were a safe barometer 
of the progress of the war, sometimes indeed a wonderful barometer, 
for his face showed joy ordepression before the news of battles or 
skirmishes had reached British headquarters. 

Sir Henry de Villiers has recently visited Canada, where 
he represented South Africa at the Quebec Tercentenary. 
He has come back, it is believed, a complete convert to 
unification as against Federation, having realised that in 
Canada, Federation, with its greater local freedom has enabled 
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the English and the French to live alongside one another 
and to preserve their language and their customs. This 
would not suit the Boers, and Sir Henry de Villiers will 
easily be able to convince his Boer colleagues, who so greatly 
predominate at the Convention, that the Canadian system 
would be unsuitable for South Africa. The Dutch, it should be 
remembered, ruthlessly forbade to the French Huguenots the 
use of their own language; they mean, in time to eliminate 
English, in order to destroy British influence in South Africa. 
Those are Sir Henry de Villiers’ political aims, and the Vice- 
President, Mr. Steyn, can be trusted to endorse them. These 
two bitter and subtle Boers are the chief officials of the Con- 
vention and with their solid phalanx of resolute Dutch supporters 
they are determined to carry through unification, while the Liberal 
party isin powerin England. They mean to do it by any means, 
by coaxing or by the strong hand. We told our readers in 
the October number of the National Review, that the Boers 
intended to ask for a “‘ blank cheque,” in order that inconvenient 
questions should be settled by the Boer autocracy that means to 
tyrannise over unified South Africa. 

The correspondent of the Standard bears out this forecast, 
for, telegraphing to his paper on October 12, he says: “ From 
the address of Sir Henry de Villiers, it is evident that the Cape, 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony Governments, hope to 
secure their object ”—+.e., unification as against Federation—“ by 
skimming over such highly important and controversial subjects 
as the native question.” It should, of course, be remembered 
that the Boers are in power in these three colonies. 

Since the Convention began its sittings Durban has been 
full of rumours, but it may be safely said that up to the 
time of going to press, nothing has been definitely decided, and 
all decisions announced, all tendencies described, are guesses. The 
scene is set, the actors know their parts, but the curtain is down 
and we do not know what is going on behind it. All we can do 
is to trust in the strength of the able men representing British 
South Africa, who, in spite of the overwhelming odds with which 
the treachery of the Imperial Government has handicapped them, 
have never lost heart during these years of discouragement. 


